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OLD APPLEJOY’S GHOST. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By FRANK |] 


HE large and commodious 
apartments in the upper 
part of the Old Applejoy 
mansion were occupied ex- 
clusively, at the time of our 
story, by the ghost of the 
grandfather of the present 
owner of the estate. 

For many, many years 
Old Applejoy’s ghost had 
been in the habit of wan- 

dering freely about the grand old house and the 

fine estate of which he had once been the lord 
and master, but early in that spring a change 
had come over the household of his grandson, 

John Applejoy, an elderly man and a bachelor, 

a lover of books, and—for the later portion of 

his life—almost a recluse. A young girl, his 

niece Bertha, had come to live with him, and 
make part of his very small family, and it was 
since the arrival of this newcomer that Old Ap- 
plejoy’s ghost had confined himself almost ex- 
clusively to the upper portions of the house. 
This secluded existence, so different from his 
ordinary habits, was adopted entirely on account 
of the kindness of his heart. During the lives 
of two generations of his descendants he knew 








that he had been frequently seen by members 
of the family and others, but this did not dis- 
turb him ; for in life he had been a man who 
had liked to assert his position, and the disposi- 
tion to do so had not left him now. His grand- 
son John had seen him, and two or three times 
had spoken with him, but as Old Applejoy’s 
ghost had heard his skeptical descendant declare 
that these ghostly interviews were only dreams 


or hallucinations, he cared very little whether have been quit 


» 
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John saw him or not. As to other people, it 
might be a very good thing if they believed that 
the house was haunted. People with uneasy con- 
sciences would not care to live in such a place. 

But when this fresh young girl came upon 
the scene the case was entirely different. She 
might be timorous and she might not, but Old 
Applejoy’s ghost did not want to take any risks. 
There was nothing the matter with her con- 
science, he was quite sure, but she was not 
twenty yet, her character was not formed, and if 
anything should happen which would lead her to 
suspect that the house was haunted she might not 
be willing to live there, and if that should come 
to pass it would be a great shock to the ghost. 

For a long time the venerable mansion had 
been a quiet, darkened, melancholy house. A 
few rooms only were opened and occupied, for 
John Applejoy and jis housekeeper, Mrs. Dip- 
perton, who for years had composed the family, 
needed but little space in which to pass the 
monotonous days of their lives. Bertha sang, 
she played on the old piano ; she danced by her- 
self on the broad piazza ; she wandered through 
the gardens and brought flowers into the house, 
and, sometimes, it might have been almost im- 
agined that the days which were gone had come 
back again. 

One winter evening, when the light of the full 
moon entered softly through every unshaded 
window of the house, Old Applejoy’s ghost sat 
in a stiff, high 
of an accident to one of its legs had been ban- 
ished to the 
either for rest 


-hbacked chair, which on account 
garret. It was not at all necessary 
or comfort that the kind old ghost 
should seat himself in a he would 
at his ease upon a 


chair, for 
as much 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 
clothes-line, but in other days he had been in 
the habit of sitting in chairs, and it pleased 
him now to do so, Throwing one shadowy leg 
over the other, he clasped the long fingers of 
his hazy hand, and gazed thoughtfully out into 
the moonlight. 

‘Winter has come,”’ he said to himself. ‘* All 
is hard and cold, and soon it will be Christinas. 
Yes, in two days it will be Christmas !" 

For a few minutes he sat reflecting, and then 
he suddenly started to his feet. 

‘Can it be!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Can it possi- 
bly be that that close-fisted old John, that de- 
generate son of mv noble George, does not in- 
tend to celebrate Christmas! It has been years 
since he has done so, but now that Bertha is in 
the house, since it is her home, will he dare to 
pass over Christmas as though it were but a 
common day? It is aimost incredible that such 
a thing could happen, but so far there have been 
no signs of any preparations. I have seen noth- 
ing, heard nothing, smelt nothing, but this mo- 
ment will I go and investigate the state of affairs. ’’ 

Clapping his misty old cocked hat on his head, 
and tucking under his arm the shade of his faith- 
ful cane, he descended to the lower part of the 
house. Glancing into the great parlors dimly 
lighted by the streaks of moonlight which came 
between the cracks or the shutters, he saw that 
all the furniture was shrouded in ancient linen 
covers, and that the pictures were veiled with 
gauzy hangings. 

‘*Humph!”’ ejaculated Old Applejoy’s ghost, 
‘*he expects no company here!’’ and forthwith 
he passed through the dining-room,—where in 
the middle of the wide floor was a little round 
table large enough for three—and entered the 
kitchen and pantry. There were no signs in the 
one that anything extraordinary in the way of 
cooking had been done, or was contemplated, and 
when he gazed upon the pantry shelves, lighted 
well enough from without for his keen gaze, he 
groaned. ‘*Two days before Christmas,’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘and a pantry furnished thus! 
How widely different from the olden time when 
I gave orders for the holidays! Let me see what 
the old curmudgeon has provided for Christmas ?”’ 

So saying, Old Applejoy’s ghost went around 
the spacious pantry, looking upon shelves and 
tables, and peering through the doors of a closed 
closet. ‘‘ Emptiness ! 
he ejaculated. “A cold leg of mutton with, 
i should three slices cut out of it; and 
a ham half gone, and the rest of it hardened by 
exposure to the air; a piece of steak left over 
from yesterday, or nobody knows when, to be 


Emptiness ! mptiness 


say, 
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made into hash, no doubt ! Cold boiled potatoes 

it makes me shiver to look at them!—to be cut 
up and fried ! 
rows of 


Pies? there ought to be rows and 
them. and Cake? 
there is no sign of any! and 
Christmas two days off ! 

‘What is this ? Afowl! Yes, 
it is a chicken not full grown—cnough for three, 


there is not one! 


Upon my word, 
Is it possibli ? 


ho doubt, and the servants can pick the bones. 
Oh, John, John! how have vou fallen! A small- 
sized fowl] for Christmas day! 

‘* And what more Cider? No trace of 
it! Here is vinegar—that suits John, no doubt,’’ 
and then forgetting the present condition of his 
organism, he said to himself, ‘‘ It makes my very 
blood run cold to look upon a pantry furnished 
out like this! I must think about it! 
think about it!’ And with 
passed out into the great hall. 

If it were possible to do anything to prevent the 
desecration of his old home during the sojourn 
therein of the young and joyous Bertha the ghost 
of Old Applejoy was determined to do it, but in 
order to do anything he must put himself into 
communication with some living being, and who 
that being should be he did not know. Still 
rapt in reverie he passed up the stairs and into 
the great chamber where his grandson slept. 
There lay the old man, his hard features tinged 
by the moonlight, his eyelids as tightly closed as 
if there had heen money underneath them. The 
gh st of Old Applejoy stood by his bedside. 

“T can make him wake up and look at me,”’’ 
he thought, ‘‘for very few persons can remain 


now ! 


I must 
bowed head he 


asleep when anyone is standing gazing down 
upon them—even if the gazer be a ghost—and 
I might induce him tolspeak to me so that I 
might open my mind to him.and tell him what I 
think of him, but what impression could I expect 
my words to make upon the soul of a one-chicken 
man like John? Iam afraid his heart is harder 
than that dried-up ham. Moreover, if I should 
he able to speak to him and tell him his duty, he 
would persuade himself that he had been dream- 
ing, and my words would be of no avail. I am 
afraid it would be lost time to try to do anything 
with John !’ 

Old Applejoy’s ghost turned away from the 
bedside of his sordid descendant, crossed the 
hall, and passed into the room of Mrs. Dipper- 
ton, the elderly housekeeper. There she lay fast 
asleep, her round face glimmering like a trans- 
parent bag filled with milk, and from her slightly 
parted lips there came at regular intervals a little 
feeble snore, as if even in her hours of repose she 
was afraid of disturbing somebody. 
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“AT LAST, FAINTLY WHISPERED, SCARCELY MORE AUDIBLE THAN HER BREATHING, HE HEARD ONE WORD, 
AND THAT WAS ‘TOM!’ ”’ 
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The kind-hearted ghost shook his head as he 
looked down upon her. ‘‘It would 
use,’’ he said, ‘‘she hasn’t any backbone, and 
she would never be able to induce old John to 
turn one inch aside from his parsimonious path, 
More than that, if she were to see me she would 
probably scream and go into a spasm—die, for 
all I know—and that would be a pretty prepara- 
tion for Christmas !”’ 

Out he went, and into the dreams of the good 
woman there came no suspicion that the ghost 


be of ho 


had been standing by her considering her char- 
acter with a pitying contempt. 

Now the kind ghost, getting more and more 
anxious in his mind, passed to the front of the 
house and entered the chamber occupied by 
young Bertha. Once inside the door, he stopped 
reverently and removed his cocked hat. The 
head of the little bed was near the uncurtained 
window, and the bright light of the moon shone 
upon a face more beautiful in slumber than in 
the sunny hours of day. 

She was not under the influence of the sound, 
hard sleep which lay upon the master of the 
house and the mild Mrs. Dipperton. She slept 
lightly, her delicate lids, through which might 
almost be seen the deep blue of her eves, trem- 
bled now and then as if they would open, and 
sometimes her lips moved, as if she would whis- 
per something about her dreams. 

Old Applejoy’s ghost drew nearer to the maid- 
en, and slightly bent over her. He knew very 
well that it was mean to be eavesdropping like 
this, but it was really necessary that he should 
know this young girl better than he did. If he 
could hear a few words from that little mouth he 
might find out what she thought about, where 
her mind wandered, what she would like him to 
do for her. ' 

At last, faintly whispered, scarcely more audi- 
ble than her breathing, he heard one word, and 
that was ‘‘ Tom !”’ 

“*Oh,’’ said Old Applejoy’s ghost, as he 
stepped back from the bedside, 
Tom! TI like that! I do not know anything 
about Tom, but she ought to want him. It is 
natural, it is true, it is human, and it is long 
since there has been anything natural, true or 
human in this house! But I 
She can’t have Tom for 
Christmas—at least, not Tom alone. 


‘“she wants 


wish she would 
say something else. 
There is a 
great deal else necessary before this can be made 
a place suitable for Tom !”’ 

Again he drew near to Bertha and listened, but 
instead of speaking, suddenly the maiden opened 
wide her eyes. The ghost of Old Applejoy drew 
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back, and made a low, respectful bow. The 
maiden did not move, but her lovely eyes opened 
wider and wider, and she fixed them upon the 
apparition, who trembled as he stood, for fear 
that she might scream, or faint, or in some way 
If she did not first 
address him he could not speak to her. 

‘*“Am I asleep?’ she murmured, and then, 
after slightly turning her head from side to side, 


foil his generous purpose. 


as if to assure herself that she was in her own 
room and surrounded by familiar objects, she 
looked full into the face of Old Applejoy’s ghost, 
and boldly spoke to him. 
said she. 


“Are you a spirit ?”’ 


If a flush of joy could redden the countenance 
of a filmy shade, the face of Old Applejoy’s ghost 
would have glowed like a sunlit rose. ‘* Dear 
child,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I am a spirit ! Tam the 
His sister 
Maria, the youngest of the family, and much the 
most charming, I assure you, was your mother, 


ghost of your Uncle’s grandfather. 


and, of course, I was her grandfather, and just as 
much, of course, I am the ghost of your great 
grandfather, but I declare to you I never felt 
prouder at any moment of my existences, prev- 
ious or present !’ 

‘*Then you must be the original Applejoy,”’ 
said Bertha, ‘‘and I think it very wonderful 
that I am not afraid of you, but Iam not. You 
look as if you would not hurt anybody in this 
world, especially me !’ 

‘There you have it,’’ he exclaimed, bringing 
his cane down upon the floor with a violence 
which had it been the cane it used to be would 
have wakened everybody in the house. ‘‘ There 
I vow to you there is 
not a person in this world for whom I have such 
an affection as I feel for you. 


you have it, my dear! 


You remind me 

You are the picture of 
about Your 
coming to this house has given me the greatest 
pleasure ; you have brought into it something 
of the old life. I wish I could tell you how 
happy I have been since that bright spring day 
which brought you here.”’ 

‘*T did not suppose that I would make any- 
one happy by coming here,’’ said Bertha. ‘* Un- 
cle John does not seem to care much about me, 
and I suppose I ought to be satisfied with Mrs. 
Dipperton if she does not object to me—but now 
the case is different. I did not know about you.” 


of my dear son George. 


Maria when she was your 


age. 


‘“No, indeed,’’ exclaimed the good ghost, 
“vou did not know about me, but I intend you 
But now we must waste no 
more words—we must get down to business. I 
came here to-night with a special object.’ 


to know about me. 


’ 








OLD 


‘¢ Business ?”’ 


“Yes.” 
it is important, and it is Christmas, 
Your uncle does not intend to have any Christ- 
mas in this house, but I intend if I can possibly 


said Bertha, inquiringly. 
said the ghost, ‘‘it is business, and 
about 


do so to prevent him from disgracing himself, 
but I cannot do anything without somebody's 
help, and there is nobody to help me but you. 
Will you do it?” 
Bertha could not 
would bi 


refrain from a smile. ‘It 
funny to help a ghost do anything,” 
she said ; ‘* but if I can assist you I shall be very 
elad.’’ 

‘*T want you to go into the lower part of the 


he. 


you that I am sure will interest you very much. 


house,’’ said ‘*T have something to show 
I shall now go down into the hall where I shall 
wait for and I should like 
yourself as warmly and comfortably as you can. 
It would be well to put a shawl around your 
head and shoulders. 


you, you to dress 


Have you some warm, soft 
slippers that will make no noise ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ said Bertha, her eyes twinkling 
with delight at the idea of this novel exyn dition, 
‘*T shall be dressed and with you in no time.”’ 

‘*Do not hurry yourself,” said the good ghost, 


as he left the room ; *‘ we have most of the night 
before us.’”’ 
When the young girl had descended the great 


staircase almost as noiselessly as the ghost, who 
had preceded her, she found her venerable com- 
panion waiting for her. 

‘“Do vou see the lantern on the table,’’ said 
he. ‘‘ John uses it 
of the house at 
hanging above it. 


when he his round 
bedtime. There 

Please light it. 
sure I would not put you to this trouble if I 


were able to do it myself.”’ 


CrOCS 
are matches 
You may be 


She dimly perceived the brass lantern, and 
when she had lighted it the ghost invited her to 
enter the study. 

““Now,”’ 
large desk with the cabinet above it, ‘‘ will you 
It is not 


said he, as he lead the way to the 


be so good as to open that glass door? 
locked.”’ 

Bertha hesitated 
door. 

‘‘ Now, please put your hand into the front 
middle shelf. You 
anything, but you will feel a key hanging upon 
a little hook.’’ 

But Bertha did not obey. 
said, ‘‘and I 


a little, but she opened the 


corner of that cannot see 


‘*This is my uncle’s 


cabinet,’’ she have no right to 
meddle with his keys and things !”’ 
Now the ghost of Old Applejoy drew himself 


up to the six feet two inches which had been his 
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stature in life ; he slightly frowned, his expression 
severe—but he controlled himself, 

lmly to the girl. ‘‘This was my 
he said, ‘‘and I have never surrendered 
itto your uncle John! With my own hands I 
ttle hook into that dark corner and 
upon it! And now I beg that you 
You have the author- 


’ 


Was almost 
and spoke ¢ 
cabinet,”’ 


screwed the 

hung the ke 
will take dow) 
ity of your gt 


Without 


that key. 
t-grandfather.’ 
moment's hesitation Bertha put her 


hand into the dark corner of the shelf and took 
the key from the hook. 
‘*Thank you very much,”’ said the ghost of 


Old Apple} 
little drawet 
Bertha um 
is full of old 
ee Yes.’’ e 
that they ar 


keys are 


\nd now please unlock that 
the one at the bottom.”’ 
ed and opened the drawer. ‘‘ It 
vs!’ she said. 
the ghost, ‘‘and you will find 
| tied toget»erina bunch. Those 
here for! Now, my 
e, standing in front of her and look- 
her very earnestly but so kindly 
not in the least afraid of him, ‘‘I 
nderstand that what we are going 
to do is strictly correet and proper, without a 
sitive meanness about it. This was 
everything in it I planned and 
in how going to take you into the 
id mansion. They are wonderful 
I often 
y visitors to see them, and wide 
us stairs lead down to them. Are 
said, ‘to descend with me into 
ean regions ?”’ 
exclaimed Bertha, almost 
‘‘T have heard of the 
nted to see them, but Mrs. Dipper- 


what we came 


dear,’ said | 
ing down uy 
that she was 


want you to 


trace of ing 
once MV house, 
arranged. — | 
cellars of my 
they 
used to take 


cellars ; vere my pride and glory! 
and commeod 
vou afraid,” | 
these subterr 
Not a bit of it!’ 
too loud fo 
cellars and w 
ton told mv 
to enter ther 
thing in the 
father into the 


prudence. 


at my*uncle never allowed anyone 
, but I think it will be the jolliest 
world to go with my great-grand- 
cellars which he built himself, and 
which he was so proud of’. 
so charmed the ghost of Old Apple- 
joy that he would instantly have kissed his great- 
granddaughter had it not been that he was afraid 
of giving her cold. 
**You are a girl to my liking 
‘and I wisl 


This Spece h 


’ he exclaimed, 


ith all my heart that you had been 

ne when I was alive and master of 

We should have had gay times to- 
iv believe that !”’ 

u were alive now, dear great-grand- 

‘‘and that would be better than 

And now let us go on—I am 


living at the tir 
this house. 
gether- -vou 1 
‘*T wish y 
papa,’’ said she, 
the other way ! 
all impatience ! 
They then descended into the cellars, which, 
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until the present owner came into possession of 
the had 
neighborhood 


estate, been famous throughout the 
“This way,’’ said Old Apple- 
‘You will find the floor perfectly 
dry, and if we 
chilled. 
** Do you see that row of old casks nearly COV- 
ered with cobwebs and dust ? 


joy’s ghost. 


keep moving you will not be 


Now, my dear, 
those casks contain some of the choicest spirits 
ever brought into this country, and most of them 
half full! from 
Jamaica, brandy from France, and gin from Hol- 
land—gin with such a flavor, my dear, that if you 
were to take out the bung the delightful aroma 
would fill the whole house! There is port there, 
too, and if it is not too old it must be the rarest 
wine in the country! And Madeira, a little glass 
of which, my dear, is a beverage worthy even of 


are more than The finest rum 


you! 

‘These things were not stowed away by me, 
but by my dear son George, who knew their val- 
ue: but as for John—he drinks water and tea ! 
He is a one-chicken man, and if he has allowed 
any of these rare spirits to become worthless, sim- 
ply on account of age, he ought to be sent to the 
county prison ! 


‘¢ But we must move on! 


WO you see all these 
bottles—dingy looking enough, but filled with the 
choicest wines? Many of these are better than 
ever they were, although some of them may have 
spoiled. John would let everything spoil. He 
is a dog in the manger ! 
‘Come into this little room. Now, then, hold 
up your lantern, and look all around you. —No- 
tice that row of glass jars on the shelf. They are 
filled with the finest mincemeat ever made by 
mortal man—or woman ! 
mincemeat I used to eat. George had it put up 
so that he might have the sort of pies at Christ- 
mas which T gave him when he was a boy. That 


It is the same kind of 


John 
is a dyspeptic, he wouldn’t eat mince pie! But 
he will eat fried potatoes, and they are ten times 
worse for him, if he did but know it! 

‘There are a lot more jars and cans, all 
sealed up tightly. I do not know what good 
things are in them, but I am sure their contents 
are just what will be wanted to fill out a Christ- 
mas table! If Mrs. Dipperton were to come 
down here and open those jars and bottles she 
would think she was in Heaven. 

‘¢ But now, my dear, I want to show you the 
grandest thing in these cellars, the diamond of 
the collection! Behold that wooden box! In- 
side of it is another box made of tin, soldered up 
tightly, so that it is perfectly air-tight. 


mincemeat is just as good as ever it was! 


Inside 
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of that tin box is a great plum cake! And now 
listen to me, Bertha, that cake was put into that 
box by me! T intended it to stay there for a 
long time, for plum eake gets better and better 
the longer it is kept, but I did not suppose that 
the box would not be opened for two gwenera- 
tions! The people who eat that cake, my dear 
Bertha, will be blessed their fellow 


mortals! that is to say, as far as cake eating 


above: all 


woes, 

“And now [ think you have seen enough to 
thoroughly understand that these cellars are the 
abode of many good things to eat and to drink, 
It is their abode, but if John could have his way 
it would be their sepulchre ! I was fond of good 
living, as you may well imagine, and so was my 
dear son George, but John is a degenerate !’ 

‘ But why did you bring me here, great-grand- 
papa?’ said Bertha. ‘‘Do you want me to 
come down here, and have my Christmas dinner 
with you?’ And as she said this she unselfishly 
hoped that when the tin box should be opened 
it might contain the ghost of a cake, for it was 
quite plain that her great-grandfather had been 
an enthusiast in the matter of plum cake. 

‘“No, indeed,’ said Old Applejoy’s ghost. 
“Come up-stairs, and let us go into the study. 
There are some coals left on the hearth, and you 
will not be chilled while we talk.’’ 

When the great cellar door had been locked, 
the keys replaced in the drawer, the little key 
hung upon its hook, and the cabinet closed, 

sertha sat down before the fire-place and warmed 

her fingers over the few embers it contained, 
while the spirit of her great-grandfather stood by 
her and talked to her. 

‘* Bertha,’’ ‘it is wicked not to cele- 
brate Christmas—especiaily when one is able to 


said he, 


do so—in the most hospitable and generous way. 
For vears John has taken no notice of Christmas, 
and it is full time that he should reform, and it 
is your duty and my duty to reform him if we 
can! You have seen what he has in the cellars; 
there are turkeys in the poultry-vyard—for | 
know he has not sold them all—and if there is 
anything wanting for a grand Christmas celebra- 
tion he has an abundance of money with which 
tobuyit. There is not much time before Christ- 
mas Day, but there is time enough to do every- 
thing which has to be done, if you and I will go 
to work and set other people to work.”’ 

‘And how are we to do that?’ asked Bertha. 

‘We haven't an easy task before us,’’ said 
the ghost, ‘‘but I have been thinking a great 


deal about it, and I believe we can accomplish 
it. The straightforward thing to do is for me to 
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appear to your uncle, tell him his duty, and urge 
him to perform it, but I know what will be the 
result. He would call the interview a dream, 
and attribute it to too much hash and fried po- 
tatoes, and the result of that would be that he 
would have a plainer table for a while and half 
starve you and Mrs. Dipperton. But there is 
nothing dreamlike about you, my dear. 
one talking he 


If any- 
hears you will know he is 
awake,’”’ 

‘*]T think that is very true,”’ said Bertha, smil- 
ing. ‘‘ And do you want me to talk to uncle?” 

** Yes,’’ said Old Applejoy’s ghost, ‘‘ I do want 
you to talk to him. I want you to go to him 
immediately after breakfast to-morrow morning, 
and tell him exactly what has happened this 
night. He cannot believe dreams are fried po- 
tatoes when you tell him about the little key in 
the corner of the shelf, the big kevs in the 
drawer, the casks of spirits (and you can tell 
him what is in each one), the jars of mince- 
meat, and the wooden box nailed fast and tight 
with the tin box inside holding the cake. John 
knows all about that cake, for his father told 
him, and he knows all about me, too, although 
he tries not to believe in me, and when you have 
told him all you have seen, and when you give 
him my message, I think it will make him feel 
that you and I are and that he would 
better keep awake, too, if he knows what’s good 
for him.”’ 

‘* And what is the message ?”’ asked Bertha. 

“Tt is simply this,’’ Old Applejoy’s 
ghost. ‘‘ When you have told him all the events 
of this night, and when he sces that they must 


awake, 


said 


have happened, for you could not have im- 


agined them, I want you to tell him that 
it is my wish and desire, the wish and de- 
sire of his grandfather, to whom he owes 


everything he possesses, that there shall be 
worthy festivities in this house on Christmas 
Day and Night—I would say something about 
Christmas Eve, but I am afraid there is not time 
enough for that. Tell him to kill his turkeys, 
open his cellars, and spend his money. — Tell 
him to send for at least a dozen good friends 
and relatives, for they will gladly give up their 
own Christmas dinner when they know that the 
great holiday is to be celebrated in this house. 
There is time enough, messengers and_ horses 
ean be hired, and you can attend to the invita- 


tions. Mrs. Dipperton is a good manager when 


she has a chance, and I know she will do her- 
self honor this time if John will give her the 
range. 

** Now, my dear,’’ said Old Applejoy’s ghost, 
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drawing near to the young girl, ‘‘ 1 want to ask 
you a question —a private, personal question. 
Who is Tom ?”’ 

At these words a sudden blush rushed into the 
cheeks of Bertha. 

‘*Tom ?’’ she said ; ‘‘ what Tom ?”’ 

‘‘Now, don’t beat about the bush with me,”’ 
said Old Applejoy’s ghost; ‘‘I am you 
know a young man named Tom, and I want you 
to tell me who he is. 


sure 


My name was Tom, and 


for the sake of my past life I am very fond of 


Toms. But you must tell me about vour Tom 

is he a nice young fellow ? 
very much ?”” 

Te” Sertha, meaning the answer to 
cover both questions. 

‘* And does he like you ?”’ 

‘*T think so,’’ 

‘That are in love with each 
other !’ exclaimed Old Applejoy’s ghost. ‘‘ And 
now, my dear, tell me his name? Out with it! 
You can’t help yourself.’’ 

‘Mr. Burcham,’’ said Bertha, her cheeks now 
a little pale, for it seemed to her a very bold 
thing for her to talk in this way even in the com- 
pany of only a spirit. 


Do you like him 


said 


said Bertha. 


means you 


‘Son of Thomas Burcham of the 
Grandson of old General Burcham ?’’ 
** Yes, sir,’’ said Bertha. 
The ghost of Old Applejoy gazed down upon 
his great-grandaughter with pride and admiration. 
= My dear Bertha,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ I con- 
gratulate you! I knew the old general well, 
He is a fine-look- 
ing fellow, and if you love him I know he is a 
Now, I will tell you what we will 
We will have Tom here on Christ- 


Mead Ws ? 


and I have seen young Tom. 


good one. 
do, Bertha. 
mas,”’ 

‘*Oh, great-grandfather,’’ exclaimed the girl, 
*¢T can’t ask uncle to invite him.”’ 

‘We will make it ali right,’’ said the beam- 
ing ghost. ‘‘ We will have a bigger party than 
we thought we would. 
invited will 


All the guests who are 
be asked to bring their families. 
When a big dinner is given at this house Thomas 
Burcham, Esq., must not be left out, and don’t 
you see, Bertha, he is 
And 


longer. 


bound to bring Tom. 
now you must not stay here a minute 
Skip back to your bed, and immedi- 
ately after breakfast come here to your uncle 
and tell him everything I have told you to tell 
him.’”’ 

Bertha rose to obey, but she hesitated. 

‘« Great-grandfather,’’ she said, ‘‘ if unele does 
allow us to celebrate Christmas, will you be with 


us?”’ 











OLD 


‘Yes, indeed, my dear,’’ said he. ‘‘ And you 
need not be afraid of my frightening anybody. 
When I choose I ean be visible to some and in- 
visible to others. I shall be everywhere and I 
shall hear everything, but I shall appear only to 
the loveliest woman who ever graced this man- 
sion. And now be off to bed without another 
word.”’ 

‘Tf she hadn't said Old Applejoy’s 
ghost to himself, ‘* Lcouldn’t have helped giving 
her a good-night kiss.”’ 

The next morning, as Bertha told the story of 
her night's adventures to her uncle, the face of 
John Applejoy grew paler and paler. 


gone,”’ 


He was a 
hard-headed man, but a superstitious one, and 
when the story began he wondered if it was a 
family failing to have dreams about ghosts, but 
when he heard of a visit to the cellars, and 
especially when Bertha told him of his grand- 
father’s plum cake, the existence of which he 
had believed not known to anyone but 
himself, he felt it was impossible for the girl to 
have dreamed those things. When Bertha had 
finished he actually believed that she had seen 
and talked with the ghost of her great-grand- 
father. With all the power of his will he op- 
posed this belief, but it was too much for him, 
and he surrendered. 


was 


But he was a proud man 
and would not admit to his niece that he put 
any faith in the existence of ghosts. 

‘““My dear,”’ said he, rising and standing be- 
fore the fire, his face still pale, but his expres- 
sion under good control, ‘‘ you have had a very 
strange Now, don’t that it 
a dream—people always do that—but 
out. Although there is nothing of 
weight in what you have told me, for traditions 
about my cellars may have been afloat in the 
family—still your pretty 
something to me. 


dream. declare 
wasn’t 


hear me 


little story suggests 
This is Christmas time and I 
had almost overlooked it. You are young and 
lively and accustomed to the celebration of holi- 
days. Therefore, I have determined, my dear, 
to consider your dream just as if it had been a 
real happening, and we will have a grand Christ- 
mas dinner, and we will invite our friends and 
their families. And, as I know there must be 
good things in the cellars, although I had almost 
forgotten them, they shall be brought up and 
Now go and send Mrs. 
and when we have finished 
our consultation, you and I will make out a list 
of guests and send off the invitations.”’ 


spread out and enjoyed. 


Dipperton to me, 


When she had gone, John Applejoy sat down 
in his big chair and looked fixedly into the fire. 
He would not have dared to go to bed that night if 
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he had disregarded the message from his grand- 
father. 

Never since the 
upon its fou 


old house had begun to stand 
tions had there been such glori- 
ous Christmas times within its walls. 
that old Mr. 


The news 
\pplejoy was sending out invita- 
tions to a Christmas dinner spread like wildfire 
through the neighborhood, and those who were 
not invited were almost as much excited as those 
who were asked to be guests. The idea of invit- 
y families was considered a grand 
ndeed of the times of old Mr. Tom 


crandfather of the present owner, 


ing peopl 
one, worthy 
Applejoy, th 
who had b 
whole count 
For the first 
leaves of the 


the most hospitable man in the 


time in nearly a century all the 
ereat dining-table were put into use, 
and chairs for the company were brought from 
every part of the house. All the pent-up domes- 
tic enthusiasm in the soul of Mrs. Dipperton, the 
existence of which no one had supposed, now 
burst out in one grand voleanic eruption, and the 
das much as it could do to stand 
surdens brought from cellar, barn, 
ling country. 


great table | 

up under its | 

and surrout 
In the ver 


middle of everything was the great 
and 


plum cake which had been put 
famous grandfather of the host. 
the cak not cut. ‘My friends,” 
Mr. Jo \pplejoy, ‘we can all look at 
this cake but we will not eat it! We will keep it 
just as it is until a marriage shall occur in this 
family. Then you are all invited to come and 


wonderf 

away by thi 
But 

said 


was 


enjoy it!’ 

At the conclusion of this little speech Old Ap- 
plejoy’s ghost patted his degenerate grandson 
upon the head. ‘*‘ You don’t feel that, John,”’ 
he said to himselfy ‘‘but it is approbation, and 
this is the first time I have ever approved of 
You must know of the existence of young 
Tom! You may turn out to be a good fellow 
yet, and if you will drink some of that rare old 
Madeira every day, 

Late in the 
the great h 


you ! 


I am sure you will !”’ 
evening there was a grand dance in 
|, which opened with an old-fash- 

, and when the merry guests were 

forming on the 


ioned minuet 
floor, a young man named Tom 
came forward and asked the hand of Bertha. 

‘* No,”’ said she I am going to 
dance this first will 
myself ig 

At these words the most thoroughly gratified 
ghost in all space, stepped up to the side of the 
lovely girl, and with his cocked hat folded flat 
under his left arm, he made a low bow and held 
out his hand. With his neatly-tied queue, his 


. ‘not this time. 


dance -well, we say by 
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wide-skirted coat, waistcoat trimmed 
with lace, his tightly-drawn stockings and his 
buckled there 
figure in the whole company. 

Bertha put out her hand and touched the 


shadowy fingers of her partner, and then, side 


his long 


shoes, was not such a gallant 


by side, she and the ghost of her great-grand- 
father opened the ball. Together they made the 
coupee, the high step and the balance. They ad- 
vanced, they retired, they came together. With 
all the grace of fresh young beauty and ancient 
courtliness they danced the minuet. 
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‘‘Whata strange young girl,’’ said some of the 
guests, ‘‘and what a queer fancy to go through 
that dance all by herself, but how beautifully she 
did it!’ 

‘Very eccentric, my dear!’ said Mr, 
Applejoy, when the dance was over. 


John 
‘But you 
danced most charmingly. I could not help think- 
ing as I looked at you that there was nobody in 
this room that was worthy to be your partner.”’ 

‘You are wrong there, old was the 
simultaneous mental ejaculation of young Tom 
Burcham and of Old Applejoy’s gh 


fellow !’ 


ANDREW JACKSON.* 


HIS 


SECOND 


By A. OAKEY 


WHEN the naval war of 1812 broke out Andrew 
Jackson was residing on his farm by the banks of 
the Cumberland River, in a block-house that had 
ample, well-shaded grounds surrounding it, and 
delightful domestic 
felicity, with the civil honors to his great credit 
of having assisted in making a State constitution, 
of having filled 


was there enjoying most 


a Federal Senatorship, and of 


holding a seat on the bench of the Tennessee 


Supreme Court. He was then a major-general of 
State militia, but as vet only a general of holiday 
parades. Tle was now destined to hecome a mil- 
itary chieftain on a broad field of action. 

No sooner had the Presidential proclamation 
of war reached Nashville than this militia gen- 
eral of piping peace tendered, through the gov- 
ernor of 


President Madison—no 


political friend of Jackson’s, by the way—his 


Tennessee, to 


services toward repelling British designs upon 
French-settled Louisiana and Spanish-dominated 
Florida, together with three regiments of volun- 
Madison 
bottled old resentments against Jackson and ac- 


teers chosen from his home division. 


cepted his proffer, therein using this emphatic 
phrase : ‘‘ With peculiar satisfaction.’’ Jackson 
was also commissioned as regular brigadier-gen- 
eral. But summer waned and autumn came 
without any practical adoption of the proffer, 
Jackson chafing at the delays that were rendered 
more irksome by early reverses of the American 
troops in the North when in battles with the 
British land forces. But, finally, during the last 

* This series of articles on Andrew Jackson began 
Private Life. 


LIFE, TIMES AND 
PAPER.—JACKSON AS A 


COMPATRIOTS. 
MILITARY 


HALI 


COMMANDER. 


week of brown October, a draft upon the Tennes- 
see militia for fifteen hundred State troops came 
to the governor from Washington, and Jackson 
took to the saddle. On All Saints Day orders 
reached Jackson to prepare his volunteers for 
dispatch down the Mississippi River, to the as- 
sistance of Major-General Wilkinson, of Revolu- 
tionary fame, whose assigned duty had been to 
guard the river mouth from expected arrival of 
British troop ships. Thomas H. Benton was now 
to begin, along with Jackson, his own remark- 
able public career, and was commissioned as 
aide-de-camp to the latter. Benton, being 
throughout all his life a clever rheiorician, un- 
doubtedly penned the stirring address which 
Jackson at once issued to his militia volunteers, 
in which appear many eloquent paragraphs, 
among which may be quoted these sentences : 
‘The major-general has now arrived at a crisis 
when he can address the volunteers with the feel- 
ings of a soldier. The State to which he belongs 
is now to act a part in the honorable contest of 
securing the rights and liberties of a great and 
rising republic. In placing before the volunteers 
the illustrious actions of their fathers in the War 
of the Revolution, he presumes to hope that they 
will not prove themselves a degenerate race, nor 
suffer it to be said that they are unworthy of the 
blessing which the blood of so many thousand 
heroes has purchased for them.’’ Upon the day 
appointed for the assemblage of the volunteers at 
Nashville to the number of fifteen hundred, there 


in the November number, with a paper on Jackson’s 
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came two thousand from all parts of the western 
country—planters and business men, with thetr 
sons and grandsons, a large proportion of them 
descended from Revolutionary soldiers who had 
settled in the beautiful Cumberland valley. The 
day was unusually cold for the average Tennes- 
see climate in early December, and the volun- 
teers camping out in improvised tents suffered 
much for warmth, yet patriotically uncomplain- 
ing. <A delay of a few days occurred while flat 
boats were preparing, and there was, by Gov- 
ernor Blount, a re- 
view of the troops 
in their hunting 
shirts or coats of 
homespun brown 
or blue, and all 
armed mainly with 
rifles. While some 
of the officers and 
mounted men rode 
across country to- 
ward Natchez, there 
to join the flotilla, 
Jackson himself ac- 
companied the lat- 
ter down the Cum- 
berland to the 
Ohio, down the 
Ohio to the Mis- 
sissippi, and thence 
southward, often 
menaced by float- 
ing ice. Reaching 
Natchez, after a 
journey of a thou- 
sand miles over the 
three winding 
streams of swift 
currents, Jackson 
was chagrined to 
find a letter from 
Major-< reneral Wil- 


kinson, near New cnmenenie 


Ork in ( “| ril ra FROM THE BUST BY HIRAM POWERS, IN THE POSSESSION OF ¢ 
‘ans, ordering ¢ 


halt until quarters and provisions could be pro- 
vided for Jackson’s command at New Orleans. 

Wilkinson thus early showed that je alousy of 
Jackson which historians agree subsequently 
marred many warlike plans. Wherefore, the 
two thousand volunteers encamped and passed 


the days in drill during a whole’ month. 
Chafing at postponement, Jackson sent to Wash- 
ington a suggestion that, instead of inaction, he 
should take his command northward into 
Canada. The answer to which was an order 
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from the S« tury of War to the effect that 
General Wilkinson having reported that the sea- 
son for raising Western volunteers had evidently 
ceased, Jacks s command was dismissed from 
service, and that the troops should disband and 
be paid off | be allowed pay and_ rations 
while returning home as individuals. Jackson, 
always cons] us for making the term law 
convertible wit the term justice, resolved to 
disobey the o s. Now treating the volunteers 


as militia und his State command, he resolved 
to march the troops 
home at his own 
expense, trusting 
for Federal reim- 
bursement— which 
finally came, but 
tardily. —_ Flotillas 
could not aseend 
the swift currents, 
and so a return 
march began 
through the wil- 
derness. Jackson’s 
conduct with the 
volunteers wea 
their affection, and 
they saw with ad- 
miration his tough 
constitutional — en- 
durance of their 
trials, which he 
fully shared. 
‘Why, the Gen- 
eral is as tough as 
hickory ’ became 
a universal — re- 
mark, and on this 
campaign was born 
the phrase applied 
to him throughout 
his whole career by 
his enthusiastic ad- 
herents of ‘Old 
ACKSON- Hickorv.”’ 


JACKSON, 


Jackson’s i te courage rose above his morti- 
fication, whi is all viated somewhat by his 
popular receprt when arriving home, and it 
even conquel hacrin at finding the Fed- 
eral govern t protesting his transportation 
drafts and jy. ting him to be sued by private 
parties. 

Again Jacks came a private citizen, and 
the war was ressing without any oppor- 
tunity as vet s patriotism and ability to be 
asserted. As t! But destiny was silently 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY R. E. W. EARL. 
working for him, and great military prestige 
awaited him. 

From the beginning cf the naval war the Brit- 
ish government—recalling how potent during 
the Revolutionary War had been the North 
American Indians as sanguinary allies, even 
their massacres being rejoiced in by the minis- 
ters and generals of King George had aimed 
to obtain allies again the Indians. For 
this purpose the British government now em- 
ployed the noted Indian chief Tecumseh—to 
circulate among the Indians of Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida in order to stir up the tribes against 


from 


the American rule, and co-operatively to join 
English forces in the prosecution of hostilities. 
The chieftain, angered by his defeat through the 
small army of Major General William H. Harri- 
son (afterward ninth President and grandfather 
of the sixteenth President) at Tippecanoe, ea- 
gerly accepted the British employment, and 
journeying southward during the first year of 
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the war, instigated the tribe of 
Creeks to savage raids 
their white neighbors. 
On August 30th, 1813, 
curred the shores of Lake 
Tensaw, in the southern part 
of Alabama, a surprisal by a 


upon 


OC- 


on 


thousand Creek warriors, led by 
a British officer—of a fortifica- 
tion known as Fort Minns—in 
which many affrighted fami- 
lies of white settlers had taken 
refuge under protection of a 
small detachment of Federal 
soldiers. The surprise resulted 
—after a most heroic defense— 
in the heaping within the wood- 
en walls of a block-house fort 
of four hundred mangled, 
sealped and bloody corpses, 
principally of women and chil- 
dren. 

When the news of this hid- 
eous massacre reached Nash- 
ville, Jackson was invalided 
by hemorraghes from his Ben- 
tonian wound ; but on his sick- 
bed he joined all of his fellow- 
citizens and neighbors in de- 
claring that fresh volunteers 
must be raised, and either the 
extermination of the Creek In- 
dians—whom he designated as 
hell-hounds—or their punish- 
ment to the extent of terrifying 
them into obedience accomplished by force of 
arms must be attained. 

From his sick-bed he issued a call of the 
militia to an immediate rendezvous on the Ala- 
bama frontier, eighty miles away, for duty and 
duly equipped. Wearing his sleeveless left arm 
in a sling, and feeling keenly the weight of an 
epaulette upon his wounded shoulder, he left his 
bed and with his staff journeyed to the rendez- 
vous. Perhaps remembering Napoleon’s recent 
armies with invoca- 
and valor, General 
Jackson at once issued to his volunteers an ad- 
dress which, as chronicled by historians of that 
period, still reads with clarion-like intensity, 
and at once put them upon drill and prepara- 
tion. He had under his command 
fantry and 1,300 rude cavalry, whom he marched 
to the camp of Creek Indians for five hours at a 


success in appealing to his 
tions to their patriotism 


2.500 in- 


speed of six miles an hour. Among his volun- 


teers were two young men, David Crockett and 
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Samuel Houston, both destined to there- 
after attain high prominence. Jackson 
and all his officers and men were burn- 
ing to avenge the Fort Minns massacre 
and the atrocious raids that the Creek 
Indians, instigated by British gold and 
the fanatical Tecumseh, had made re- 
cently upon Alabama settlers. Without 
army wagons and weak in his commis- 
sary department, Jackson was leading 
hungry men through pathless wilder- 
nesses, yet infusing much of his indom- 
itable courage and ever unfailing pluck 
by such words of address as_ these: 
‘Shall an enemy wholly unacquainted 
with military evolution, and who rely 
for victory more upon their grim vis- 
ages and hideous yells than upon weap- 
ons or bravery, ever drive before them 
well-trained youths of our country, whose 
bosoms pant for glory and a desire to 
avenge the wrongs it has received?” 
He was soon joined by a detachment of 
friendly Creeks, who were decked with 
white feathers and the tails of white deer 
as distinguishing marks. 

A sketch of Andrew Jackson’s career, 
from boyhood to deathbed, recently pub- 
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lished by a Yale professor, and obviously 
intended to decry the old hero in every 
possible way, has denied to the latter 
any military attainments; but in the 
earliest battle with the Creeks, known as 
the battle of Talladaga, the disposition 
of troops made by Jackson and his craft 
in drawing the Creeks from their am- 
bush by the strategem of a pretended 
flight in order to storm them in the open, 
show of themselves the highest order of 
military skill. The Indians were sig- 
nally defeated, and their chieftains soon 
made overtures for peace. But while 
Militia-General Jackson was arranging 
for submission, his ranking general of 
the regular army, Major-General Cocke, 
came upon the neighborhood of action 
with small force, and while Jackson 
was negotiating, attacked and destroyed 


several Creek villages of wigwams, seri- 
ously thwarting Jackson and causing the 
Indians to raise the tribe ery against him 
of treachery and deceit. This martinetish 
and jealous interference of a federal gen- 
eral was always believed by Jackson to 
have precipitated new conflicts and inten- 
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sified the savagery of not only the Creeks, but of 
the Choctaw, Cherokee, Chickasaw and Seminole 
tribes in other portions of the Southeastern States 
The fact was that the military authorities at 
Washington were not friendly to Jackson and 
were disposed to carp at his plans. He, undoubt- 
edly, in consequence of the long time it took for 
intercourse with the distant Madison administra- 
tion, was prone to act in an independent and, 
perhaps, semi-insubordinate fashion, and unwil- 
ling to be fettered by Washington instructions. 
But Jackson was 

becomingso pop- | 
ularintheSouth- 
west that the | 
Federal govern- 

ment was obliged 

the 

public sentiment 


to respect 


and make Jack- 
son a full major- 


general in the 
regular army. 
He now had a 


freer hand, and 
despiteim perfect 


supplies, even 
hunger among 
the troops and 


more or less miu- 
tinous conduct, 
especially among 
soldiers 
short 

enlistment 


whose 
term of 
had 
Jack- 


son accomplish- 


expired, 


ed more subju- 
gation of In- 
dians underfresh | 
levies. 





Finally, | 
he negotiated a 
treaty of 


peace UW “ie 
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The Mobilians hailed 
turously, and he was there none too soon, for the 


ships. his coming ray 
British commodore was preparing to capture the 
fort which commanded Mobile Bay. This Jack 
son tactfully reinforced and strengthened, and 
had troops on the mainland ready for action. 
The British naval vessels made scientific demon- 
strations against the fort, but were eventually 
beaten off with great damage to ships and red- 
coat life. 


the Madrid government—with that disregard of 


Pensacola was yet a Spanish port and 
neutrality for 
which now, eigh- 
later, 
such 
monstrous stick- 


ty vears 
they are 
lers—had allow- 
ed British ships 
and troops pro- 
tecting hospital- 
ity. Ascertain- 
ing precisely how 
the 
were 


Spaniards 
suecoring 
Britain in 
her warfare with 
the United 
States, Jackson, 


without 


Great 


orders 


from Washing- 
ton, and_ like 
Putnam at the 


battle of Bunker 


Hill, ‘‘ fighting 
on his own 


hook,”’ resolved 
to march to Flo- 
rida 
parley with the 


and have 





Spanish govern- 
or, who proved 
so ‘‘cantanker- 
Jack- 





— ous,’’ as 





Creeks 
as the 
treaty of Fort Jackson—and obtained a cession 
of the territory of the tribes, to the great enlarge- 


with the 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY I 
—known 


THE NATIONAL MI 


ment of Alabama, while the Indians were even- 
tually removed northwestward. Jackson's fear- 
less dealings with the chiefs in councils proved 
highly suecessful, and in their mutual dealings 
his marvelous will-power was beneficially con- 
spicuous. 

Relieved of anxic tv about the Indians, Jack- 
son moved his troops toward Mobile, which the 
British were threatening with frigates and troop- 


COAT WORN BY GENERAL JACKSON AT THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS, 


son observed in 


BEUNIE GALLAHER FROM THE ORIGINAL AT 
SEUM, WASHINGTON 


one of his letters 
home, and insulting, and such an aid to the 
British, that marched into 
and captured it, and by his independent precipi- 


Jackson Pensacola 
tancy came near involving the Madison adminis- 
tration in a war with Spain. The politicians were 
against him, but the popular pulse everywhere 
beat warmly for him. 

Time rolled on, and, by the defeats of Napoleon, 
Great Britain was able to pay closer attention to 
its war with the United States. Flushed with 
successes in Canada, alleviated on the American 
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GENERAL JACKSON WATCHING THE BRITISH FORCES AROUND NEW STMAS DAY, 1814. 
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SCIMITAR PRESENTED TO GENERAL JACKSON BY THE SULTAN 
OF TURKEY, SAID TO HAVE BELONGED TO MOHAMMED, 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY L. BERNIE GALLAHER FROM THE ORIGINAL AT 
THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON. 4 


side by grand naval successes on ocean and lakes, 
and with the humiliation of the Federal capital, 
the British government determined to attack the 
infant republic through its Mississippi valley, and 
New Orleans was, in the autumn of 1814, made 
the main objective attack. 

In his Southern campaign Jackson, if not im- 
itating Napoleonic dash, had, at least, paralleled 
it. He had left Mobile, November 3d, with 
3,000 troops, marched along the seaboard of 
Alabama and Georgia toward Pensacola, and ar- 
rived there on the sixth. On the next day had 
captured Pensacola, and on the eighth had seen 
the British troops and fleet disappear from the 
harbor ; had set out on his return to Mobile on 
the ninth, and reached it again on the eleventh, 
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believing that the Pensacola absconders were 
again threatening that city. A few days of 
watchfulness showed that the fear was ground- 
less, and on 22d Jackson and his 
troops began a march to New Orleans of 170 
miles over the roads, which the seaboards of 
Alabama and Mississippi knew eighty-three 
years ago, and camped in the Crescent City on 
the opening day of winter. 

Jackson knew what a great prize to England 
New Orleans could become if captured as Wash- 
ington City had been. One hundred and fifty 
thousand bales of cotton had collected in the 
quaint French city because unable to be safely 
shipped, and cotton was selling in the factory 
regions abroad at fifty cents per pound. Then 
ten thousand hogsheads of sugar were stored 
there, worth two million dollars; and, more- 
over, serviceable sea-going vessels were idle at 
the wharves, all worthy of capture and prize 
money. Such knowledge nerved Jackson to 
active tension of plans. When he arrived in 
New Orleans he found a city of mixed inhabit- 
ants divided against each other. Its heterogeni- 
ous populace had only been recently American- 
ized by the admission of Louisiana to stateboard, 
and the old French residents had not yet fully 
assimilated with American feeling and condi- 
tion. To all appearances New Orleans was as 
ready for British capture as had been-the na- 
tional capital. Jackson’s hour of heroism had 
come, and he was to be the man of the hour. 

The city was most accessible, not by the tor- 
tuous and deceptive river, but through adjacent 
lakes and the Mexican gulf, at the very thresh- 
hold of the city, which held Lake Ponchartrain, 
Lake Borgne and a wide bayou, much, geograph- 
ically, as Lakes Superior and Huron hold the 
main land. Arrived in the heart of the city, 
Jackson brushed aside mere social attempts of 
welcome after the French methods, and at once 
addressed himself to defense. 


November 


His mere pres- 
ence had acted as coalescence of peoples and in- 
fused order and hope into distracting influences 
for his heroship with the Indians, as also at 
Mobile and had become household 
words, and what Wellington had just become to 
London and Paris, Jackson now was to New Or- 
leans. Indeed, he was the focus of observant 
hope all over the infant union, whose Revolu- 
tionary offspring were now renewing that hatred 
of George the Third—now a truly mad king— 
which their sires had cherished. Never was Jack- 


Pensacola, 


son’s tenacity of life more conspicuous or more 
fitted for a hospital than the camp, with pallid 
face and deep, shrunken eyes, and in constant 
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pain from old wounds and fatigue—this now of 
mind more than even of body—all spectators saw 
that he was living on that will-power which had 
secured to him his recent name of Old Hickory - 
for although not yet fifty years old, he looked, 
although not acted, as a man beginning to age. 
In contemplating Jackson at this moment none 
should forget that great New Yorker, Edward 
Livingston, who was constantly beside him as 
aide-de-camp, secretary, adviser and translator. 
‘*The British will not enter your front gate,’’ 
said Jackson to the governor and militia author- 
ities, alluding to the Mississippi mouth, ‘‘ but by 
your back door”’ 
—referring to the 
lakes. Wherefore, 
he at once set out 
to a personal to- 
pographical  sur- 
vey of the sur- 
roundings of this 
rearentrance. The 
lakes were con- 
nected by a strait, 
which he imme- 
diately fortified, 
and on Lake 
Borgne, the con- 
nection with the 
gulf in the di- 
rection of Mobile, 
was Commodore 
Patterson, with 
six gunboats and 
nearly two hun- 
dred men, direct- 
ed by a_ naval 
fighter of intre- 
pidity, of the rank 
of lieutenant, af- 
terward better 
known as Com- 
modore Ap-Catesby Jones. Meanwhile, in Ja- 
maica Bay, was concentrated for immediate sai! 
the British fleet of fifty armed vessels, contain- 
ing some of Lord Nelson’s prizes, and under the 
command of Nelson’s successor, Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, while ten thousand sailors, seven thou- 
sand red-coated soldiers and fifteen hundred ma- 
rines were on board. A thousand guns and thou- 
sands of veterans were preparing to pounce on 
comparatively undefended New Orleans, and, 
after its capture, to ascend the Mississippi, and, 
as the premier, Lord Castlebraigh, phrased it, 
lay desolate all Western Yankee land and re- 
conquer the old colonies. In due time the in- 





DR. BRENEAU, SURGEON ON GENERAL JACKSON’S STAFF. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY EARL, 


JACKSON. 623 
vaders arrived, both at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River and on the lakes. The portion 
of the fleet former were—what with the 
low water at the Belize and the treacherous 
currents—pra tl lly hors du combat, and little 
Fort St. Philip, well manned through Jackson’s 
plans, proved profitable cause of delays; 
wherefore, to the British ships on Lake Borgne 
sole attention was given; and, although the 


American gun 
with skill and 
British decks, 


its did their part of opposition 
irage, and made some havoe on 
numerous and well-managed and 
excellently armed cutters procured a victory, and 
the British  sol- 
diers commenced 
to land within 
twelve miles of 
the city. Panic 
began in the lat- 
ter, and a_ few 
British emissaries 
endeavored to ex- 
cite a rising of the 
slaves, who, how- 
ever, proved loyal. 
But Jackson was 
always master of 
panics, and the 
full extent of the 
disaster seemed 
merely to arouse 
all the spirit of 
an eagle attacked 
in its brooded 
nest. He was ever 
remarkable for 
calm impetuosity 
—and the phrase 
is not incongruous 
—and composed 
intensity. The 
governor and leg- 
islature were more or less at odd&, and the civil 
arm weak ; wherefore, with great promptitude, 
he constituted vy inhabitant a combatant by 
proclaiming martial law. 

New Orleans 


t preserves and venerates in 
its Fauboure St 


uls, an ancient Spanish plaza, 
massive cathedral of Moor- 
ish architectur nd thereabouts in the Advent 
week before ( 


frowned upon 


istmas, Jackson reviewed and 
addressed the State militia and its uniformed 
flank companies, a few regulars, Kentucky rifle 
corps, one company of marines, and two artil- 
lery companies, composed of Barratrarian alleged 
pirates, under Lafitte. His own veterans from 
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the brief Alabama and Florida campaigns were 
also in line, and before nightfall the panic 
ceased, and on the succeeding day—when the 
veteran General Coffee arrived with 800 pic- 
turesquely clad Kentucky marksmen, unkempt 
in hair and unshorn, after a forced march 
of seventy miles in twenty-four hours, and a 
regiment of Mississippi dragoons followed to 
meet a Tennessee flotilla, manned by Tennes- 
seans under General Carroll—Jackson and the 
citizens began to feel that victory was at hand, 
notwithstanding the great apparent odds. In 
his recent reconnoisance Jackson’s eyes had 
seized upon a view of an old canal a few miles 
below the city, known as the Rodriquez Canal, 
which stretched from the river to a cypress 
swamp a quarter of a mile beyond. He deter- 
mined at once to use it as a ditch in face of 
the advancing British, and raise behind it an 
embankment for a rampart that should be laced 
with cannon, and serve as a protection for his 
sharp-shooters. Immediately soldiers and citi- 
zens were taken thither, and with spades for 
trumps began to make entrenchments all along 
the line, and many hands little used to labor 
were thus patriotically employed night and day. 
When one considers that the soil, not only along 
the river but all over New Orleans and vicinity, 
is at three feet below the surface only soft mud, 
the labor of creating a quarter-mile embank- 
ment may be readily conceived. It was long a 
popular belief that Jackson’s defenses on the 
line of the canal used as an engineering ditch 
were constructed of cotton bales, but nothing 
was further from the fact. True, a few of such 
bales were used at one end of the line, but the 
engineers—and as the subsequent battle events at 
that point proved—discarded the bales, because 
so liable to be fired and consumed ; and they be- 
lieved that the soft mud wall would prove the 
best repository for cannon balls and best incon- 
venience any assault. It is true, however, that 
many hogsheads of sugar were impressed into 
the construction at various points of the long 
embankment. , ‘‘ Jackson behind his cotton 
bags,’’ cannot be longer a figure of eulogistic 
speech for American writers and orators 
reproach by British historians. 


, nor of 


The 23d of December came, and Jackson was 
yet unaware of what the British were doing, but 
he was painfully aware that the swampy plains 
below the eastern bank of the river on which the 
city spread its crescent borders were open to 
march. During this period of uncertainty a mi- 
litia major, of French descent, named Gabriel Vil- 
leré, son of a planter on the borders of Lake 


Borgne, observing a detachment of redcoats 
landing, immediately played the part of Paul 
Revere. While preparing to saddle his Creole pony 
and ride to New Orleans he was surprised by a 
squad of reconnoitring redcoats, and he fled to 
the swamp pursued and shot at. But he, and 
not they, knew the locality, and he soon found 
his way out to the next plantation, where he ob- 
tained his horse, and in two hours’ time, with 
hard riding, reached Jackson’s headquarters. 

At once all the brigades and battalions were 
assigned to positions behind the mudworks. 
They numbered 2,167 in all. The city for a 
short—but only for a short—time again came to 
the verge of a panic, and especially among the 
women. 

Providence again aided the inhabitants and 
Jackson, for the advancing British major-gen- 
eral, Keane by name and keen by nature, cap- 
tured a Munchausen of a Lousianian picket, 
who gave the British commander a nice yarn 
about the impregnability of the Rodriquez 
works, and the immense number of troops that 
the wonderful Andrew Jackson—the same who 
had thrashed the British at Mobile and fright- 
ened them away from Pensacola—had under his 
command. General Keane, within two hours’ 
march of New Orleans, ordered a halt and a 
council. He, perhaps, made a mistake of hesi- 
tancy, similar to that made by General Beaure- 
gard immediately after Bull Run. 

Jackson, upon coming within sight of the 
British lines, ordered a night attack in the open 
upon them with clever flanking movements. At 
this sudden attack the British had the worst of 
it; particularly as Jackson had dropped down 
from New Orleans a couple of armed sloops that 
all night long poured shot into what was be- 
lieved to be the British camp and quarters 

The night skirmish of this 23d of December 
ending, the British were now largely reinforced 
by the arrival from the fleet of Supreme Com- 
mander-in-Chief General Packenham with fresh 
regiments. Jackson’s troops now retired to camp 
on the plantation fields behind their ditch and 
mud ramparts, to engage in strengthening their 
works and in planting new batteries ; while de- 
lay and halt remained the order in the British 
camp that was still hotly enfiladed with the 
saucy little guns from the saucy little American 
sloops upon which improvised British batteries 
ineffectually fired. 

Saturday and Christmas Eve came without 
military incidents, each side making prepara- 
tions for assault or defense, while at the iden- 
tical time (without a Bennett & Mackay Cable in 
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FACSIMILE OF ANDREW JACKSON'S COMMISSION AS M )R-GENERAL, 
existence peace had actually been signed at crew abandoned her to a fiery fate, and her con- 
Ghent between England and the Republic Com- sort sloop, Louisiana, by Jackson’s orders, 
silesie. pulled up at r and clewed away up stream, 

Christmas Day, with actual—but at New Or- by the aid of tugging rowboats, until out of 
leans unknown —peace on earth, had really ar- range. Duri progress of this duel between 
rived: but the time for good-will between two petty s nd the mammoth battery, 
Packenham and Jackson had not yet come. Still, each army— ral Packenham, ensconced be- 
inactively, Christmas Day passed, and the Brit- hind the ri vee, and Jackson, at an 
ish officers kept their traditional dinners of roast upper story low—breathlessly contemplated 
beef and plum pudding, while Jackson and his the obvious!) ial contest. 
leat Giants ond wetted. be constantly observ- On Decem! Sth, Jackson, from his window 
ing, through an antiquated spy-glass from the of obs« rvation eved that the*attack was im- 
upper stories of a plantation house, whatever pending, and ered all his men to places of 
was going on in the British lines. Observing defense, while ttle sloop Louisiana, sheltered 
ihe: havoc only one long gun could accom- behind a cur f the river from gunnery obser- 
plish from one sloop, Jackson’s generalship con- vation, and uly shifting position, was 
ceived the idea of arming a few of the merchant ordered to be ready to fire her saucy long-range 
vessels lving idle at the New Orleans wharves and gun. On car t British in marching column 
dropping them also down the river, in order to as if on pat nd upon them mercilessly 
further annoy the British positions. But while played Jackson's artillery, every one in charge a 
the scheme was being worked, Packenham had marksman. This advance proved, however, to 
erected on shore nine field pieces, two howitzers, be only a recor sance in foree—a sort of mili- 
a mortar and a furnace for heating red-hot shot, tary bluff—and it certainly looked imposing to 
wherewith he commenced to berate the saucy such of Jackson’s troops who were raw. The 
sloop Caroline, and on the 27th of December to British columns ippeared to inspect the ditch, 


such effect that, riddled from stem to stern, her depth unknown. They gazed at the curious- 
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looking ramparts and finally broke into flight 
when the American guns, on the supposition 
that an attack was intended, were fired, and the 
plain was covered with dead. 

Inactivity marked the British during the three 
concluding days of December, excepting desul- 
tory artillery firing, from both sides. Also the 
first five days of the new yeat, which Jackson 
improved in providing two other and adjacent 
lines of defense nearer thecity. Packenham was 
observed to be busied with his soldiers in the 
construction of a canal, connecting a bayou of 
the lake with the river, so as to carry troops in 
boats to the west bank, in order to capture the 
American guns there and turn them on their old 
custodians. On Saturday night, January 7th, 
five hundred British soldiers set out to cross to 
that west side. Jackson’s sharp eyes and ears 
saw and heard preparations on all sides of the 
sritish camp for speedy action. He especially 
noticed scaling ladders being made and bundles 
of sugar cane being prepared with which to fill 
up ditches and so provide rough flooring for pass- 
age of troops over the ditch. Jackson therefore 
prepared his men for Sunday morning, the eighth, 
and manned his eight batteries, which extended 
from river to swamp, and selected his marksmen 
at posts behind the mud embankments, in most 
localities eight feet high and twenty thick, on 
top of which was a banquette or shelf, upon 
which the riflemen could stand and shoot. 

‘Do not pull trigger until you see the whites 
of their eyes,’’ was Jackson’s laconic order. A 
brave general from Kentucky named Adair held a 
reserve column in the rear strong enough to ad- 
vance upon any weakened or strongly attacked 
position. There was little sleep on the Ameri- 
can side, and, as it was afterward proved, also in 
the British camp, and at the first streak of Sun- 
day dawn Jackson’s whole line of entrenchments 
were manned. At the same time a storming 
column of three redcoat regiments moved to at- 
tack the swamp side of the American works, and 
another column went at the river side, some of 
their companies carrying ladders and fascines, 
and without them. Few, however, got 
within two hundred feet of the ditch, although 
several the 
The eight bat- 
teries fairly mowed down the advancing red- 


some 


brave officers needlessly reached 


ramparts only to be shot down. 


coats, and the marksmen killed three major- 
generals, but Packenham was slain by a cannon 
ball. The unwounded, appalled by the slaugh- 
ter, turned and fled to the rear. All along the 
line behind the embankment, during the twenty- 
five minutes which elapsed from the time of 
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assault to the close of the slaughter, Jackson 
was moving from post to post and battery to 
battery, cheering his men and giving enthusi- 
astic but practical advice. 

At eight o’clock on that Sunday morning— 
perhaps recalling the colloquial maxim ‘‘ Better 
the day better the deed’’—all was over. On 
the plain, within a few hundred yards of the 
almost unharmed mudworks, the seven hundred 
British dead hundred 
wounded lay in veritable platoons ; 


British 
and beside 
three slain major-generals among the dead were 


and fourteen 


eight colonels, six majors, eighteen captains and 
fifty-four subordinate officers. On the American 
side only eight were killed, and the fatal num- 
ber of thirteen were wounded. Five hundred 
Indeed, after the first 
fifteen minutes of the belching and snapping fu- 
sillades from the even the 
brave veterans of Spain had yielded to a panic 
of flight, made appalling by the rapid and inces- 
sant firing from the embankment, and the equally 
rapid fall of the wounded. 

Jackson was among the first to mount the 
rampart when all was over, and to survey the 
slaughter-field from hundreds of af- 
frighted and yet uninjured were arising from 
among the recumbent 
positions to escape shell and marksmen. Said 
Jackson to a friend afterward, in his blunt way : 
‘The sight gave me an idea of what the day of 
resurrection might be.’’ 


prisoners surrendered. 


American works, 


which 


slain—having sought 


All during the ninth of January detachments 
of the American troops explored the battlefield 
immediately in front of the works, there engaged 
in attending to the wounded enemy, and in many 
instances sending them into the city for hospital 
treatment. Jackson had desired to harrass the 
retreating enemy and prevent their re-embark- 
ment, but a council of officers voted negatively, 
and Aide-de-camp Livingstone deprecated further 
exposure of soldiers, contending that as New 
Orleans was saved from invasion, nothing now 
remained to be done with the British. But Jack- 
son, nevertheless, for many days after the vic- 
tory, retained his army behind entrenchments, 
not knowing what new phase of attack might 
occur; but when he learned that the redcoats 
were again with their fleet, his army marched to 
the city. Soon came unofficial, and after much 
delay, official news of peace, and Jackson’s mili- 
tary career ended. But not until he had received 
honors from the populace in the old Spanish 
Cathedral, religious services held 


where were 


after a grand reception of the hero by the civic 
authorities and clergy. 
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THE LONDON WAITS, 


CHRISTMAS ! 


Oh, magical word, Christmas ! 
At the sound of that word the flood-gates open 
and we are whelmed with the memories of the 
years forever fled. 

Christmas! Luring beacon seen by the young 
amonth away. Festival for which all prepare. 
Day of days that draws together and completes 
the family circle. Season of giving and receiv- 
ing, of peace and good-will. Christmas! Merry 
Christmas ! 

Christmas is the spirit of the joyful season ; it 
is the day of the yearly jubilee. May Day is for 
out-door fellowship with Nature ; Christmas Day 
is for indoor fellowship with man. 

Christmas chimes, setting the heart to chime 
in unison; Christmas gifts, forging bonds of 
amity between the giver and the receiver ; Christ- 
mas games, lending wings wherewith the hours 
fly quickly by ; Christmas fare, fitted to conquer 
the keenest appetite ; Christmas tree, resplendent 
in silver and gold and laden with Christmas toys 
—what a multitude of joys fly forth from the 
Christmas box ! 

And Christmas music. The happy sing, the 
thankful sing, the light-hearted sing; so upon 
this joyous festival it was inevitable that music 
should help to give utterance to the feelings ; 
music, the universal safety-valve to human emo- 
tions. 

The music of the Christmas time serves as an 
accompaniment to the various popular ceremo- 
nies of the season. In oljden times in England 
the Christmas holidays lasted for a fortnight ; 
beginning with the burning of the Yule log and 
ending with the wassailing on Twelfth Day. 


Christmas has ever been viewed in the double 
light of a holy commemoration and a cheerful 
festival, be se Christmas was grafted upon the 
old heathen Yule. The burning of the Yule log 


is an ancient Christian ceremony that was trans- 


mitted from our Seandinavian ancestors, who, at 
the feast of Juul at the winter solstice kindled 
great bonfires in honor of the god Thor. The 


most joyous 
feudal times s the bringing in and _ placing 
the ponderous block on the hearth of the wide 
chimney in the baronial hall, and all the while 
singing : 


eremony on Christmas Eve, in 


WELCOME YULE. 


F S e MS. 2593; time of Henry VI) 
“W me be thou, heavenly King, 
W me, Worn on this morning, 
‘\' for whom we shall sing 


Welcome Yule.” 


Then, after welcoming Stephen, John, the In- 
nocents, T is Martyr, New Year, Twelfth 
Day, the S , Candlemas and Queen of Bliss, 
it ends thus 


‘W me be ye that are here, 
W me all, and make good cheer, 
\W e all, another year 


Welcome Yule.’’ 


Another 


gon,’ whi 


stmas Eve song was ‘‘Snapdra- 
is sung while the game of that 
name was played. A quantity of raisins 
a large, shallow dish, and brandy 
fruit and ignited. The game is 
by plunging the hand through 
ing for courage and speed : 


are deposite d 
poured over 

to grasp a ralsit 
the flames, 
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THE SONG OF SNAPDRAGON. With holly and ivy 
: : So green and so gay, 
sé Here he comes with flaming bowl, We ha ) ~its sit 
Don’t he mean to take his toll, As fresh & the Ree ; 
ain a? ees the Dragon ! With bays and rosemary 
Take care you don’t take too much, And lnerel comeleln 
Be not greedy in your clutch. heal paren pe . 
With his blue and lapping tongue ‘ lee Ilene fan eoncelt.”" 
Many of you will be stung. ™ ; 
For he snaps at all that comes The Christmas carols. This is a familiar 


Snatching at his feast of plums. 

But Old Christmas makes him come, 
Though he looks so fee! 
Don’t ’ee 


fa! fum! 
be but bold— 


Out he goes, his flames are cold.’ 


fear him; 


When the midnight bell on Christmas Eve was 
preparing to announce the advent of our great 
religious and secular holiday, bands of musicians 
began their open-air performances, up and down 
the streets and lanes. 
‘*waits’’ (from 


These bands were called 


‘‘watch’’ and ‘‘ wake’’; a wait 





THE COLCHESTER WAITS, 


was one who was ‘‘awake’’) and were originally 
in the employment of towns and corporations. 
The livery of the London waits in 1575 was‘a 
blue gown with red sleeves, a silver collar about 
the neck, and a cap. 

Specimens of the music used by London waits 
and by Colchester waits are given herewith. 

According to ‘*Poor Robin’s Almanac’’ for 
1695, the first music of Christmas Day was made 
by the bellman in every parish in London, who 
rings his bell at midnight and recites : 


‘‘ Now 
Which brings us good cheer, 


thrice welcome Christmas, 


Minced-pi s and plum-porridge, 
Giood ale and strong beer; 
With pig, goose and capon, 
The best that 
So well doth the weather 


may be; 


Our stomachs agree. 





The carol is the distinetive music of 
the Christmas time, and so has been, uninter- 
ruptedly, for the past six hundred years. The 
carol, like the ballad, originally was accompanied 
with dancing. 

Although Christmas has the chief claim on the 
carol, yet the spirit of the carol animates the fes- 
tivities of other holy days and holidays. Beside 
the carols of the Christmas story, of the shep- 
herds and of the Nativity, there are carols of the 
Epiphany and of Easter; and there are also 


ground. 





cradle reflective carols, 


carols and farewell carols. 


song carols, feasting 
The jovial and fes- 
tive character of the best known, as well as most 
ancient, Christmas carols is explained by the 
fact that the old heathen Yule lent its coloring 
to the English Christmas. 

At the feast of Noél (which is the French 
equivalent for Christmas) the famous ‘‘ Prose de 
l’Ane’’ was sung as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury. It was sung in the feast of the ass (‘‘ Féte 
de  Ane’”’ 
caparisoned and bearing upon its back a young 
maiden with a child in led 
through the streets in 
flight into Egypt. 


), on which occasion an ass, richly 


her arms, was 


the 
The words and melody are 
given on the next page. 

The early carols—with their mixture of the 
Scriptures, the wine list and the menu—were 
sung by professional minstrels during the fort- 


commemoration of 








Drawn 


“THE FIRST MUSIC « CHRISTMAS NIGHT 
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Hez sire Asnes.car chantez Belle bouche rechignez Vous aurez du foin assez 





Et de l’avoine & plantez Hez,sire Asnes,carchantez HezsireAsnes hez! 


PROSE DE L’ ANE. 


(Sung at *“ Fite del’ Ane” in France in the Twelfth Century). 


night of feasting embraced in the festival-time of 
Yule. It cannot be said that the festivities were 
composed of equally esteemed parts; for in the 
accounts of the Stationers’ Company for 1510 
there appears the following entry of the outlay 
for devotion and singing and eating: ‘‘ Item 
payd to preacher, vi. shillings; item payd to 
minstrell, xii. shillings ; item payd to cooke, xv. 
shillings.’’” 


From the storehouse of early English carols 


the specimens here presented will give a fair 
idea of the character of the wealth treasured up 
in that form of composition. The most popular 
of Christmas carols is : 


GOD REST YOU MERRY, GENTLEMEN. 


‘God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born upon this day 
To save us all from Satan’s power 
When we were gone astray. 
Oh, tidings of comfort and joy! 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas Day. 


” 


In succeeding verses the story of the Nativity 
is told with the angel appearing to the shep- 
herds. The concluding stanza says : 


‘Now to the Lord sing praises, 
All you within this place, 

And with true love and brotherhood, 
Each other now embrace ; 

This holy tide of Christmas 
All others doth deface.’’ 


A MB&. of the fifteenth century, edited by 
Thomas Wright for the Percy Society, contains 
a song with this couplet for a title : 


‘ Bring us in good ale, and bring us in good ale; 
For our blessed lady’s sake, bring us in good ale.’ 


It is preceded by the music of a carol, and 
a footnote explains that this is the music for the 
song. The words of the carol are: 


** Nowell, nowell, nowell, 
This is the salutation of the angel Gabriel 
Tidings true there become new 
Sent from the Trinity 


‘ By Gabriel to Nazareth, City of Galilee. 

A clean maiden and pure virgin 

Through her humility, 

Hath conceived the person second in Deity.” 


A facsimile of the music is given herewith : 
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Facsimile of MSs of the Fifteenth Century. 


A carol known as the Cherry Tree carol starts 
off in this wise : 
‘ Joseph was an old man, 
And an old man was he, 
When he wedded Mary, 
In the land of Galilee.”’ 


The carol goes on to tell how Joseph and Mary 
walked through an orchard of cherries, and 
Mary asked Joseph to pluck her acherry. He 
refused ; thereupon the unborn babe commanded 
the tallest tree to bend down to his mother. The 
tree did so, and Mary plucked a cherry. The 
carol continues : 


“As Joseph was a-walking 
He heard an angel sing: 
‘This night shall be born 
Our Heavenly King ; 








THE MUSIC OF 


‘He neither shall be born 
In housen nor in hall, 
Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall; 
He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall, 
But all in fair linen 
As were babies all. 
He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 
But in a wooden cradle 
That rocks on the mould. 
He neither shall be christened 
In white wine nor red, 
But with fair spring water 
With which we were christened.’ ”’ 


The following is a Cornish Christmas carol, 
quaintly constructed on the accumulative plan 


of the ‘‘ House That Jack Built.’’ These are the 
opening measures : 


h Christrnass Carol Nodern 
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One of them is GODaloneantHe evershall remain so. 




















Discarding repetitions, the pith of the carol is : 


‘Come, and I will sing you! 
What will you sing me? 
I will sing you One-O. 
What is your One-O? 
One of them is God alone, 
And he ever shall remain so. 
Two of them are lily-white babes, 
All clothed in green-O. 
Three of them are strangers ; 
Four of them are gospel preachers ; 
Five is the ferryman in the boat; 
Six are the cheerful waiters ; 
Eight is the great archangel ; 
Nine is the moonshine bright and clear 
Ten are the Ten Commandments ; 
Eleven of them are gone to heaven; 
Twelve are the twelve Apostles.” 


The foregoing carol was caught by ear from 
the Cornishmen working in the copper mines on 
the southern shore of Lake Superior. The Rev. 
J. H. Hopkins, who transcribed the carol, ex- 
plains the numbers thus: the two lily-white 
babes are Christ and St. John ; the three strang- 
ers are the Magi; the four Gospel preachers are 
the Evangelists ; five are the books of Moses and 
the ferryman in the boat, the law in the ship of 
the Mosaic church bringing us to Christ ; the six 


cheerful waiters are Zacharias, Elizabeth, Joseph, 
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Mary, Simeon and Anna, who ‘waited ;’’ the 
the other numbers are self-evident. 

Another popular carol is one in which each 
line is repeated, and the refrain comes after every 
rding repetitions, the substance of 


the carol foll ws: 


line. Disreg 


‘*T saw three ships come sailing in 

On ( stmas Day in the morning. 
And what was in those ships all three? 
Our Sa ir, Christ, and his lady, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 
Pray, whither sailed those ships all three?’ 
Oh! the sailed into Bethlehem, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 
And al e bells on earth shall ring, 
And all t angels in heaven shall sing, 
And al e souls on earth shall sing, 

On ¢ stmas Day in the morning.” 


Sacred carols were sung in the open air. The 
singers mace 
light of the la 
over the crisp, frosty road. How it must have 
stirred the rt of the listener to hear, in the 
dead of night, the sweet, weird, pathetic, fantas- 
tic strains. 


picturesque group, seen by the 
terns they carried, as they moved 


In course of time, carols became very much 
secularized ; 


til latterly, festive carols pre- 

revelries of the Christmas sea- 
son. <A counterpart to this secularization is seen 
in the way tl 


dominated in 


Thanksgiving Day and Decora- 


tion Day are k 

which they 
On the wa 

purely secula 


pt, contrasted with the way in 
supposed to be kept. 

from the purely religious to the 
there were transitional carols, in 
ind good-fellowship were com- 
the carols of this kind began in 


which devot 
bined. On 
this way : 


‘Now that the time has come wherein 
Our Saviour,” Christ, was born, 
The rs full of beef and pork, 


The garners filled with corn.” 


} 


Feasting was and is one of the features of the 
celebration of the festival of Christmas. In one 
or two colleges the boar’s head is still served up 
with mustard 
of the boar’s 


ceremony. It 


But in former times the entrance 
ul was a matter of pomp and 
is carried in on a dish of gold 

or silver, and irol was sung in its honor. This 

is the carol used on bringing the boar’s head be- 
fore the Christmas Prince, at St. John the Bap- 
tist’s College, Oxford, Christmas, 1607 : 


Tl ire 18 dead. 
Loe ere is his head; 

What man could have done more 
Than his head off to strike, 
Mi wer-like, 


And bring it as I do before? 
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He living spoyled 
Where good men toiled, 
Which made kind Ceres sorrye ; 
But now, dead and drawne, 
Is very good brawne, 
And we have brought it for ye. 


Then set down the swineyard, 
The foe to the vineyard, 
Lett Bacchus crown his fall. 
Lett this boares-head and mustard 
Stand for pig, goose and custard— 
And so you are welcome all.” 


To feasting belongs drinking, and in the olden 
times they did a fourfold share in the drinking 
line 





although some people, in some places, on 
some occasions, keep up the old custom down to 
this very day. 

A thirteenth century carolist has this to say or 
sing concerning drinking : 


** Lordlings, Christmas loves good drinking 
Wines of Gascoigne, France, Anjou; 
English ale that drives out thinking, 
Prince of liquors, old-or new. 
Every neighbor shares the bowl, 
Drinks of the spicy liquor deep ; 
Drinks his fill without control, 
Till he drown his care in sleep.” 


Then a very thirsty and obstreperous carouser 
of the sixteenth century raises his voice to cir- 
cumstantially protest, while demanding more of 
the ‘‘ jolly good ale and old,’ in— 


A CHRISTENMESSE CARROLL. 
‘**A bone, God wote! 
Stickes in my throate, 

Without I have a draught 
Of cornie aile, 

Nappy and staile, 

My life lies in great wanste. 
Some aile or beare, 
Gentill butlere, 

Some lycoure thou us showe, 
Such as you mashe, 

Our throtes to washe 

The best were that yon brew. 


Saint, master, and knight, 
That saint Mault hight, 

Were pressed between two stones ; 
That humor 
Of his lycoure 


sweet 


Would make us sing at once. 
Mr Wortley 
I dar will say, 
I tell you as I thinke, 
Would not, I 
Byd us this day, 
that we shuld have drink. 


say, 
But 


His men so tall, 
Walkes up his hall, 
With many a comly dishe ; 
Of his good meate 

I cannot eate, 
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Without a drink i-wysse ; 
Now gyve us drink, 
And let cat wynke, 

I tell you all at once, 

Yt stickes so sore, 
I may sing no more 

Tyll I have dronken once.” 


. A Carowle for Christmas. wo.-aises 
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The last strains of the music of the Christmas 
time in former days was that associated with the 
ceremony of wassailing. Wassailing is supposed 
to be a relic of the sacrifice to Pomona. The 
word wassail comes from the Anglo-Saxon word 
‘‘was-hel,’’ meaning, ‘‘be of health.’? It was 
a salutation used in pledging health in liquor. 
Robert Herrick, in the ‘‘ Hesperides,”’ 


sings : 

‘** Wassail the trees that they may bear 
You many a plum and many a pear; 
For more or less fruit they will bring 
As you do give them wassailing.”’ 


The wassailing consisted of depositing cake in 
the fork of the tree—the principal apple tree— 
and throwing cider over the latter while singing : 

‘* Apples and pears with right 
Come in plenty to everyone ; 
Eat and drink good cake and hot ale, 
Give earth to drink and she’ll not fail.’’ 


good corn, 


The foregoing ceremony was performed on 
Twelfth Night. Another custom was to go about 
with a great bow] of ale, drinking healths and 
singing songs. 

A wassailers’ song, still customary in some 
parts of England, starts off thus : 


** Wassail! wassail! all over the town, 
Our toast it is white, and our ale it is brown; 
Our bowl it is made of a maplin tree ; 


We be good fellows all—I drink to thee.” 
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Opening bars of an 
ancient Christmas carol; 
of the dust and clay... Sstlegtionef D.Gitbert 


The music of the Christmas time, as we now 
know it, is the anthem, This musical composi- 
tion, or sacred motet, is usually set to verses 
taken from the Psalms or other parts of the 


Bible. The anthem is the high-water mark in 


musical composition reached by our composers. 
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In its most developed form, the anthem com- 
bines a profound knowledge of counterpoint and 
of musical form. 

Anthems may be selected from a wide range of 
time of composition, beginning with composers 
of the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, as : 
Tye, Redford, White, Baldwin, Marbeck, Tallis, 
Birde, Phillips, Edwards, Bull, Tomkins, Mor- 
ley (who wrote the first practical work on music, 
in 1597): then from the oratorios of Handel, 
Haydn, Spohr, Mendelssohn and Macfarren, 
down to living writers: Dr. 8. S. Wesley, Sir 
John Goss and Sir Frederick Ouseley. 

In the same way that the church gave the 
great painters their subjects and commissions, so 
has the church given the musical composers their 
subjects and commissions. Church music has 
occupied and still occupies the genius of the mu- 
sician in the production of masses and anthems. 

In reading over several newspaper columns of 
Christmas music programmes presented by Brook- 


From the Painting by William H. Weatherhead. 


lyn, N. Y., churches, over a hundred different 
composers were noted, mest of whom are living. 
It was noticeable that half-dozen groups of com- 
posers had selected the same carol or Psalm or 
Scripture verse for treatment. 
Yule’s come and Yule’s gane, 
And we have feasted weel ; 
Sae Jock maun to his flail again, 
And Jenny to her wheel. 

Even holidays end; and Christmas is no ex- 
ception. So the music of the Christmas time 
dies away in silence. Yet something remains. 
The good feeling engendered by the good-will 
season remains. The memory of the varied pleas- 
ures with which the hours were filled remains. 
And, finally, there remains to us the pleasant 
anticipation of another Christmas coming, one 


that will find us far advanced on our way to se- 
curing the grand prizes of life. Whatever else 
we may be, we will at least be older when next 
we shout ‘‘ Merry Christmas !”’ 





‘*THE OLD, OLD sToRy.’? 











THE DAWN OF CHRISTMAS. 
SKETCH FOR THE PIANO. 


R. GRAHAM HARVEY. 


The village church clock chimes the hour of midnight. 
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WITH Christmas cheer the hall is 
bright, 
At frie ndly fe ud with winter’ s cold ; 
There's many a merry game to-night 
For maids and wien, and young 
and old ; 
winter sends for their dé light 
The holly with its crimson glow, 


‘ 
D ind 


And paler than the glistening snow 
The Mistle toe, the Mistletoe. 
The Mistletoe, the Mistletoe! 
The wan and wanton Mis- 
tletoe ! 


Chance comer to our festal eves, 
Dear crimson- breasted holly- 
sprite f 
Thee, Robin, too, the hall recewes, 
Unbidden, whom our hearts in- 
rile. 
And, perched among the crumply 
leaves, 
He cocks his head and sings, 
HTullo ! 
The Mistl toe, the Mistletoe 
Hangs up above, but what's below ? 
Oh, what's below the Mistletoe? 
The Mistletoe, the Mistletoe! 


’ 


A kindly custom sanctions bliss 
That's tv en beneath the wanton hough. 
Who laughs so low? Why, here it is! 
Look, Ji nny, where T have you now ! 
Dear bashful eyes! sweet lips—a kiss! 
Ah! cheeks can mock the holly’ s glow ! 
For whats below the Mistletoe ? 
Ah! ha! why, it is Cupid O! 
Ah! ha! helow the Mistletoe 
Tis Cupid O! ’tia Cupid 0! 
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f ROFESSOR HUBBARD 
returned to his lonely 
home, and pottered about 
his laboratory until the 
failing light compelled him 
to desist. He did not then 
light gas or lamps, but sat 
looking now at his work-bench, now at the va- 
rious jars on shelves around the room, now at 
the floor, and ‘again with closed eves at prospects 
and retrospects, unfathomable to all save him- 
self. Darkness fell upon him, but still he did 
not stir. 

Vic leaped upon his knees and rubbed against 
his breast, purring like a small windmill. The 
professor absently stroked the cat’s back, and, 
from force of habit, mechanically muttered a 
few words that presumably the sagacious animal 
understood, for he curled up and purred himself 
to sleep 

The gloom of evening passed to the darkness 
of night, and the professor sat on, thinking and 
seeing things invisible. At length Vic stood up, 
stretched himself and whined sharply. 

The professor woke from his reverie with a 
start. He got up carefully and went out to the 
kitchen, where he supplied his animal compan- 
ion with food 

He set out food for himself, but did not taste 
it. Instead, he took up the candle he had 
lighted and made a tour of the entire house. 

He visited every room from garret to cellar. 
In the front parlor, which was seldom used, he 
raised a curtain and looked out upon the flower 
beds which for years had been his recreation 

Vol. XLIV $3. 
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¢ work of the laboratory. He 
the curtain when he turned away 
and went back to his work-room. There he set the 
candle upon the bench, produced writing materials 
from a cabin and sat himself down to write. 

It was high time that he should do so. Pro- 
fessor Hubbard was an old man ; his span of life 
was nearly crossed, and, if he would leave the 
world a complete record of his scientific labors, 
it certainly is time that he should begin to put 
the substai of his researches in permanent 
form. Slow his pen seratched across the 
paper, and were the pauses between words 
and sentences 

Scientific 
exact. eve 
actitude of 
certain that 


ritings are valueless unless they are 
mind most highly trained to ex- 
‘pression may well pause to make 
ery word and every phrase con- 
veys just the meaning that the author intends. 
This might be the final chapter in the pro- 


fessor’s book, so carefully did he put down the 


words, Su the stillness of night and the 
solitude of his dwelling were well calculated to 
the producti of a statement, whatever its sub- 
ject, that should be unimpeachable when read 
by others : and so the professor wrote on, toiling 


as seldom id toiled before, while Vie, well 
fed and contented, slumbered with his back 


against a retort on the bench at his elbow. 


CHAPTER XY. 


IE COUNT S PROPOSAL, 


May’s heart was quavering between happiness 
and fear when she went to walk with her lover. 
May number 
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It was so good to be with him, and he was so 
good to bestow his kindly presence upon her 
when she was in need of just such relief as he 
alone could afford. 

Never was maiden more sweetly worshipful 
in her heart of hearts than was May when she 
thought of Myron. That was most of the time, 
and, but for her mother’s distressing illness, it 
would have been all the time. 

She was still in that idealistic state of mind in 
which she freque ntly experienced little starts of 
olad surprise at the thought that this man loved 
her. She could not understand it, and that she 
could not do so was simply another proof of My- 
ron’s ineffable goodness. Her gentle heart flut- 
tered so at the thought of him, that it really 
needed his presence to keep that delicate organ 
from exhausting itself, 

With her arm tucked in his or his arm around 
her waist, according as circumstances permitted 
one or other token of endearment, she felt calmer 
and perfectly at ease; vet just now there was the 
tiniest cloud upon her joy, and for a time she 
could not bring herself to say the words that 
might dissipate it. The cloud would linger there 
until she spoke of that she was certain; for she 
knew that Mvron himself would never think of 
leading the way to such painful fancies as she 
had experienced while attending upon her mother. 

They strolled out bevond the immediate viein- 
ity of The Towers to a spot that commanded 
an extensive view of river and woodlands. There 
they sat and reveled in the beauty of their mutual 
love, enhanced as it was by one of the most glori- 


ous beauties with which Nature had adorned this 


world of ours. 

The sun was about to bid good-night to all the 
people, lovers and the heartless as well, who live 
along the banks of the Hudson. Its slanting 
rays fell across the Palisades upon the noble wa- 
ter, and through the summer haze its beams be- 
decked the stream with a band of brilliant crimison. 

It was one of the rarest phases of Nature’s 
ever-present beauty along that river, and these 
two would have been well content to watch the 
departing splendor in silence, but for the clouds 
behind their eves that partially obscured the 
glorious vision before them. 

‘Myron,’ said May at length, giving his hand 
a gentle pressure, ‘‘I haven’t told you what those 
dreadful thoughts of mine were.’’ 

‘Why should you, dear,’ he responded, 
‘Sunless it will comfort you?” 

‘“T ought to tell you. I was thinking about 
those diamonds 

‘«T wish we could forget them, dear.”’ 





‘But we cannot; and, Myron, other people 
won't forget them. [| suppose I am as ignorant 
of the ways of the great world as any girl that 
ever lived, but sometimes I feel as if I knew 
things that did not need to be told to me; and 
while I was there waiting upon mother and wor- 
rving about her, I thought again of things that 
troubled me once in a while after we became en- 
gaged,’” 

“Why in the world should you have taken 
any trouble, little one?” 

‘** Because | was afraid people with whom you 
have been associated all your life would say that 
I was a poor girl who was marrying you just for 
your money.” 

‘*Well, I know better than that, and that set- 
tles it, doesn’t it ?”’ 

“Of course it does for you and me ; but now 
that these diamonds are gone, I am so afraid 
that there will be people wicked enough to think 
that T might have had something to do with 
their disappearance.”’ 

Myron was amazed at the simple directness 
with which May expressed this disagreeable 
thought. He had vet to learn that an unsophis- 
ticated girl is often not only gifted with a clear 
head for reasoning and straightforward expres- 
sion, but that she is incapable of any other form 
of utterance. 

It is vour highly trained young lady with 
seminary manners and society experiences who 
can, and does, mask her real feelings, and who 
is often slow to perceive truths that appear self- 
evident to minds unaffected by the doubtful ad- 
vantages of superior training. 

‘Why, May, my dear,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ how 
can vou think that anybody would suppose that 
a girl would take jewels that eventually would 
he hers in any case ?’? 

May shook her head sadly. His own direct- 
ness in speaking of the matter was natural and 
unembarrassing to her. 

‘“T don’t know,” she answered, ‘but I keep 
thinking how your friends would point their 
fingers at me and tell each other unpleasant 
things, and I felt very much disturbed.”’ 

‘Well, you've got to stop that right now,”’ 
said Myron, with mock severity. 

Her sweetness had for the time dissipated his 
gloom, and, in spite of the shadow at home, he 
was profoundly happy. 

It hardly needs be said that he succeeded in 
banishing May’s vague fears, and when they re- 
turned to the house there was nothing upon the 


girl’s mind more serious than a tender anxiety 
for her mother’s health. 
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There were callers during the evening, and the 
loss of the diamonds was freely spoken of to all. 
The Crawfords adopted a policy of referring to it 
without concealment and making light of the 
entire matter. Nothing was said by anybody to 
indicate that there were expressed doubts or sus- 
picions, and inquiries for the health of Mrs. 
Waring were apparently sincere. Not the sharp- 
est eyed observer who went to The Towers that 
evening could have detected the faintest trace of 
anything unpleasant in the atmosphere there. 

Next morning Mrs. Crawford received a letter 
from Robinson. It was very brief. 

‘T have seen the professor,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ and 
cannot say that our conversation was very satis- 
factory. | hope to report it to you in detail at 
another time, and for the present may I beg you 
to take no radical step? I thoroughly believe it 
will be better to let the matter rest for a time. | 
expect to communicate with you again at an 
early day, and, until then, permit me to urge 
procrastination ; above all, don’t let Myron en- 
gage a professional detective.”’ 

Mrs. Crawford said nothing about this letter to 
Myron. Of course she did not understand it, 
but it was welcome at least in the sense that it ad- 
vovated the very course that was being pursued, 

Mrs. Waring’s condition was not such that she 
could venture from her room, although she 
seemed in much better health and spirits than 
she had been the day before. 

May was with her nearly all the time, as her 
mother seemed to be worried and restless if she 
were out of sight. 

Myron spent a portion of the forenoon in the 
invalid’s chamber, but the strain of keeping up 
an appearance of ease, when really his mind and 
heart were still suffering from the torture of 
doubts that would assert themselves in spite of 
his will, was too much for him at length, and he 
went off for a long gallop into the country. 

Toward noon, Mrs. Crawford ordered the car- 
riage and would have taken Charlotte with her, 
but that the latter felt constrained to remain in 
the house for fear that May might need her. 

It was about a quarter of an hour after Mrs. 
Crawford’s departure when a servant brought 
Count von Prieger’s card to Charlotte. She felt 
a powerful impulse to resort to the fashionable 
expedient of returning word that she was not at 
home, but after a moment’s hesitation she de- 
cided to see him. She believed she divined the 
purpose of his call, and it was her determination 
to have the matter out and done with, so that 
she might not again be troubled with his impor- 
tunities. 


Once before Charlotte had rejected the count’ s 
offer of his hand in such terms as she herself re- 
garded as final. He had not accepted his dis- 
missal gracefully, and evidently labored under 
the impression that persistence would accom- 
plish for him what his native character had not. 
The count 
the art of 
to dealing 


lieved himself a past master in 
portment, especially when it came 

women, 
He was all smiles and graciousness when Char- 
lotte entered drawing-room, and was not in 
the least rebuffed by her distinetly cold and dis- 
tant manne 

For seven nutes he kept the conversation 
in conventi 
health of on nother member of the house- 
hold, and | ng thus—what doubtless he al- 
ready felt assured of—that Mrs. Waring was ill, 
that May was vaged in attendance upon her, 
that Myron was away for a long ride, and Mrs. 
Crawford absent driving. 

If he had not observed the Crawford carriage 
rolling down the hill with Mrs. Crawford as the 
only passenger 


channels, inquiring for the 


it might have been necessary for 
him to ask all the questions he did in order to 
learn that Charlotte was alone and that his inter- 
view was not likely to be interrupted. 

Charlotte took no pains whatever to conceal 
her dislike for the man; and, for a well-bred 
voung lady, she came remarkably near the verge 
of discourtesy in her curt answers to his inqui- 
ries. She knew instinctively that all this talk 
was but a prelude to something different, and 
when the prelude had been performed to the 
count’s satisfaction, the other thing began. 

‘‘Miss Crawford,’’ he said, ‘‘I will not at- 
tempt to disguise from you that my immediate 
purpose in calling teeday has been to re-open a 
subject upon which you and I had a very frank 
conversation a year ago.”’ 

Charlotte ros 
“Thank 
to the point so directly. For my part I will not 
disguise myself either. If my attitude has not 
been apparent to you I am very sorry, but let 
me say at on 


she responded, ‘‘for coming 


that it is unchanged, and that it 


is perfectly useless for you to re-open the sub- 
ject.” 
The count had risen, too. His face was pale 


and his hands were clinched. Whatever might 
be the real 
mistaking that in this matter he was terribly in 


racter of the man, there was no 


earnest. 

We are wo 
who is upright and for whom our sympathies are 
re is a great fact in Nature that 


idmit the sincerity of the lover 


excited ; but tl 
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we sometimes overlook, and that is, that the dis- 
agreeable, not to say the bad man’s heart, may 
be just as profoundly stirred as the good man’s. 

Love is the most elusive element in the uni- 
verse. Snaring all as it does, and being the one 
great motive for human action, it nevertheless 
defies analysis and makes its presence manifest 
in hearts that do not seem to deserve its benign 
influence. In such hearts it often becomes a 
terrible power for evil, but it is none the less 
love, of a sort, and as such it has to be reck- 
oned with. 

Charlotte felt something of this truth dimly as 
she observed the signs of powerful emotion upon 
the part of her visitor, Her heart quailed 
strangely as if forewarned of impending trouble, 
but she was none the less unyielding in her de- 
meanor, 

‘T trust you understand me, count?’ she 
added, in a low voice. 

‘“Yes,’? he answered, ‘‘I have too much re- 
spect for you to pretend otherwise, but I cannot 
understand how it is that such love as mine 
does not kindle a like flame in your heart, un- 
less your heart is already given to another ?”’ 

Charlotte’s cheeks flushed hotly. 

‘*T did not expect such effrontery from you !”’ 
she exclaimed, and was about to add more, when 
the count took a step forward and raised his 
hand deprecatingly. 

‘*Pardon me,’’ he said, ‘‘the very love and 
admiration for you by which Iam stirred has 
caused me to overstep the bounds. 
sorry.”’ 

Charlotte bowed her head as if to signify that 
the pardon he asked was granted. She still 
stood in an attitude that indicated that the in- 
terview was at an end, but the count refused to 
accept his dismissal. 


I am very 


‘*T have something to say,’’ he declared, pres- 
ently, ‘‘and it is something that you must 
hear !’ 

‘‘T have told you,’ she responded, ‘that it 
is hopeless for you to re-open the subject. I am 
sorry that—that you love me, but if you do you 
ought to see that you inflict pain upon me by 
persisting in making it known.”’ 

‘Tt is precisely to save you from pain, Miss 
Charlotte, that I am here.’’ 

‘What do vou mean ?”’ 

‘At last I have your attention, then. Will 
vou sit down and let me speak ?”’ 

Charlotte longed.to run to her room, but her 
fear, though vague, was too real to escape it. If 
she did not hear this man speak, what trouble 
might follow that otherwise could have been 


prevented? Slowly she sank into a chair, and 
turning her large eyes full upon the count, said : 

‘*What is it you wish to say?’ 

‘* Miss Charlotte,’’ he responded, ‘there is a 
dark cloud hanging over this house.’’ 

‘*You have no right,’”’ she interrupted, but 
he would not let her conclude. 

‘*T know whereof | speak,’’ he insisted, ‘ and 
you had best hear me through. Your family is 
threatened with trouble that will be little less than 
scandal, innocent as the chief sufferers of it may 
he. Knowing my love for you, you must un- 
derstand how that scandal affects me deeply. I 
would see it averted, for I cannot help feeling as 
if it concerned one of my own family.”’ 

‘Count von Preger !"’ exclaimed Charlotte. 
‘* You are presuming far too much. You have 
no right to take this attitude.”’ 

‘*Pardon me; it is the attitude that I must 
assume. Here is the plain truth, Miss Charlotte : 
I have sought to become allied with your family. 
I still seek to. It is the one thing in life that ] 
desire, the one thing toward which I bend my 
energies. This scandal that threatens you is of 
a very painful nature, and, if possible, it ought 
to be averted.”’ 

** You are not speaking as directly as you were 
said Charlotte, coldly. 
You shall not compel me to admit that there 


a few moments ago,’’ 
rr 

is any such thing as a scandal overhanging the 
house, and you shall not lead me to say any- 
thing that will help vou to state what you have 
come to state. I should think more of you as a 
man if vou would make your meaning plain at 
onee.”’ 

“Then this is it: Your brother has planned 
to marry a girl whose mother is a criminal.’’ 

“Count von Prieger !’ cried Charlotte, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ you lie!’ 

She started to her feet and whisked her hand 
toward an electric button on the wall—for the 
purpose, as the count well knew, of calling a 
servant to show him to the door. He strode 
across the room and caught her hand away be- 
fore it touched the button. 

“One moment!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ It matters 
nothing to me that you say I lie; I told you I 
know whereof I speak. I—do you understand ? 
—I, Count von Priger, saw, with these eves of 
mine, the robbery committed !’’ 

Charlotte started back from him with a gasp 
of horror. 

‘You saw it?’ she whispered, for her voice 
almost failed her. 


‘*T have said that I saw it.”’ 
He paused an instant as if to let his terrible 
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words sink deep into Charlotte’s mind, and then 
added : 

‘‘On the night of the engagement party your 
house was thronged with guests. We were here, 
there, everywhere. The gentlemen’s coat-room, 
as you remember, was upstairs ; it was just be- 
yond your room. In the course of the evening— 
it was late—I went up to get my coat and hat. 
The door of your room was open; I saw the 
robber at work.”’ 

Charlotte leaned heavily against a chair. She 
could not realize the whole import of this man’s 
words, and it seemed as if she should sink to the 
floor. 

‘You saw this and said nothing? T cannot 
understand—I cannot believe it. Why did you 
not make the matter known ?”’ 

‘* For the same reason that I now come to you 
with it. It would have been the most terrible of 
scandals if I had said anything at that time. 
Your house was still filled with guests. If I had 
intercepted Mrs. Waring in the act, there would 
have been screams, confusion, exposures. I re- 
frained from exactly the same spirit that has led 
you and your mother and your brother to at- 
tempt the hopeless task of keeping the matter 
from the attention of the public. 

‘*T have waited until now, a very short time 
really when you come to think of it, to make 
sure that I understood your attitude. I am _ per- 
fectly convinced, for Tam not altogether blind, 
that your brother’s friend was brought on here 
for the purpose of making an investigation. He 
has left the place suddenly. I infer at once, that 
his shrewd eyes have seen what vou yourselves 
failed to see, or more likely, perhaps, that he 
has seen evidence of what you believe but could 
not prove, and his departure simply shows that 
you would rather hush the matter up than ep- 
dure the disgrace and scandal that would follow 
a complete investigation. Am I not right?” 

Charlotte again sank into a chair and looked 
at the German piteously. 

‘‘T cannot yet understand,’’ she murmured. 

‘*T am making it plain as fast as I can. It is 
grievous to pain you so, but there seems to be 
no other way. It is in my power to avert the 
scandal. I offer you the opportunity to hush 
the matter up completely, and my one condition 
is, for of course I make a condition, that in tak- 
ing the course I wish, I shall have the privi- 
lege of taking it as a prospective member of this 
family.’’ 

Charlotte sat looking at him with parted lips, 
but without response. 

“Come, Miss Crawford,’’ he said, drawing 


near, ‘‘your hand, and upon my honor as a 
gentleman I will clear up this mystery and all 
these doubts within twenty-four hours. Your 
brother’s happiness will be assured and vou and 
your mother will have nothing further to cloud 
your lives.”’ 

‘How will you do this?’ she asked, in 
broken tones, while she pushed her chair back, 
shrinking instinctively from his approach. 

‘You must not ask me that,’’ he responded, 
rather harshly ; ‘‘to tell you now would he to 
forego the advantage the situation gives me.’’ 

‘Oh, how brutal you are!’ she exclaimed. 

‘You claim to have it in your power to make 

my brother and mother happy and to avert a 
scandal from us, and yet, while you profess to 
love me, you hold that over my head as a threat 
to make me marry you. Count von Priger,”’ 
and she rose suddenly with flashing eyes, ‘ | 
detest you!” 

‘* Very good,’’ he responded, impassively. ‘*‘ I 
quite expected that, but you will think it over : 
it occurred to me that you might ask for time, 
and I am prepared to grant it. 

‘‘Thave taken my attitude and I stand by it ; 
you detest me now ; some day if you come to 
the right decision you will thank me. Don’t 
forget the full meaning of my words. — I can- 
not only avert this scandal in appearance, but I 
can, in fact. In other words, I can show that in 
spite of what I have seen, Mrs. Waring was in- 
nocent. 

‘*Think it over, Miss Charlotte. I shall call 
on you again this evening and I shall expeet 
you then to have a final answer for me. Mean- 
time permit me to wish you a very good day.”’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
LEIGHTON SHADOWS THE COUNT. 

For some time after Count von Prieger’s de- 
parture, Charlotte sat in a semi-stupor, reviewing 
what he had said and trying blindly to con- 
nect it with other phases of the situation. She 
longed unutterably to take counsel with Robin- 
son. It seemed as if the vague suggestions 
that leaped as by intuition into her thoughts 
would resolve themselves into clear deductions 
if handled by a mind like his. She could not 
say, even to herself, just what her vague conclu- 
sions were, for such power as she had for analy- 
sis, under favorable conditions, was somewhat 
stunned by the count’s remarkable proposition. 

Her memory was clear enough as to that, and 
yet it was hard to realize that a man had at- 
tempted to gain her consent to marriage by 
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means of a cruel bargain. Novel and drama 
had taught her the possibility of such villainy, 
but nowhere had she ever read or heard of a 
situation quite like this wherein a rejected suitor 
endeavored to gain his ends by subtle yet not 
the less powerful pressure, and it was with 
amazement that she reflected how it was she 
herself who was actually compelled to face the 
situation as a possible victim. 

It must be said that it did not once occur to 
Charlotte that she should yield to the count’s 
demand, On the contrary, as she gradually re- 
covered from the shock of the interview, her 
thoughts were directed determinedly to ways 
and means for circumventing the count. 

Little by little her stupor passed to resent- 
ment and indignation. Mentally she charac- 
terized the count’s proposition as outrageous and 
wicked, and as her temper slowly cooled she 
sought with all the more determination for 
means to defy him without further imperiling 
the happiness of her brother and the serenity of 
the household. 

More than once she felt that anything within 
reason she would do to save her brother from 
misery, but not this. If it were true that Count 
von Preger could by a word remove the terrible 
stain that seemed to rest indellibly upon Mrs. 
Waring’s character, then, according to her 
woman’s reason, it must be true that that stain 
could be erased without being compelled to con- 
sent to his hard terms. 

Could it be possible that Count von Prager 
alone held the key to the truth? From such 
hints as he had dropped might not another per- 
~on discover what it was that the count was hold- 
ing in reserve? Might it not also be possible 
that it was all a trick devised by the count to 
exact a promise from her which pride would 
compel her to keep even if the trick should be 
exposed before her wedding day ? 

Perhaps she was depending upon her intui- 
tions, but even so she was satisfied that the 
count’s proposition was not a trick. She grew 
more and more certain that somehow the un- 
happy myste: y of the household was susceptible 
of an explanation that would at least relieve 
them all of doubt as to Mrs. Waring’s integrity, 
but where were the diamonds? If the count had 
seen them taken was it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that he had seen where they were placed ? 

Charlotte’s analysis of the situation brought 
her repeatedly to this point; but beyond that 
she was not capable of going, and again she felt 
the vain longing to lay the facts before Robin- 
son. 
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She had not asked her brother why Robinson 
departed so suddenly, and therefore had no 
reason to doubt that young man’s capacity for 
dealing with puzzles, but he was not at hand, 
and there was nobody in the household before 
whom she could dream of bringing the matter 

The count would call again in the evening 
It was more than evident that he was in no 
mood for temporizing beyond the limit which he 
himself had set. He would exact a definite an- 
swer : that answer must be no, and when it was 
given, what step would the count take next? 
His very offer of a bargain in which he sought 
to get a price for simple justice, revealed the 
utter baseness of his character. Therefore it was 
probable that on receiving her defiance he would 
promptly set in motion every agency he con- 
trolled to add to the grief and distress of the 
Crawford household. 

Some way must be devised by which she could 
not only refuse and defy the count, but assure 
herself that he was powerless for evil, and if, 
added to that, she could assure herself that his 
reserved information could be obtained, there 
would be a triumph indeed. 

It occurred to her that she might plead with 
him to be just and generous, but she dismissed 
this expedient promptly, for it was painfully 
apparent that justice and generosity were not in 
the count’s programme, even if they lingered in 
his character. 

Charlotte’s reverie was interrupted at length 
by the return of her mother ; then came lunch- 
eon, at which the only absentee was Mrs. Waring. 
Charlotte bore herself composedly through this, 
but the tax upon her nerves was severe, and 
early in the afternoon she took her turn at driv- 
ing, choosing a time when Myron and May were 
occupied together. 

She had no more definite purpose in taking 
this drive than to be alone and stimulate her 
thoughts as much as possible by contact with 
the open air. So when the coachman asked her 
where she would go she was at a momentary loss 
to give directions ; then, simply because her 
thoughts were concentrated upon Count von 
Prieger, she mentioned a road that would take 
her past Carroll Truenan’s house, where the 
count was staying as a guest. 

This road began about midway between the 
summit of the hill and the river, and ran in al- 
most a straight line along the side of the hill 
from north to south. 


It was lined with handsome 
residences, and on account of its generally level 
nature it was a favorite drive for those who went 
out simply for pleasure. 
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The coachman understood, therefore, that he 
was simply to drive out ‘‘ to the end of the ave- 
nue and back,’’ for that was the direction that 
men of his calling in Searsdale received more 
times in the year than any other. He also 
knew that the drive should be taken at a moder- 
ate, dignified pace, and accordingly as soon as 
the horses had been turned from the steep de- 
scent into the straight avenue they were held 
down to a gentle trot that was hardly faster than 
a walk. 

A short distance up the avenue there was a 
broad, open lawn upon the upper side, reach- 
ing out to a house of noble proportions ; this 
was Trueman’s. Directly opposite was a smaller 
house that had merely a modest yard between it 
and the sidewalk. 

Who lived there is of no consequence, but 
the sight of somebody idling away the time 
upon the piazza gave Charlotte a sudden inspi- 
ration that sent the color surging to her cheeks 
and made her heart beat more wildly than it 
had even during Von Preeger’s statement of his 
proposition. 

She had turned her eyes instinctively toward 
the Trueman house as soon as she came in sight 
of it, and then, as if fearing that her glance 
might be observed by the count, if he were at a 
window or on the lawn, she turned her head 
resolutely the other way and saw the retiring 
but ever-faithful Leighton Holmes sitting on the 
piazza of the opposite house. 

He was alone, and apparently doing nothing 
of more importance than the burning of to- 
bacco. He did not see her until the carriage 
halted at her direction directly in front of him. 
Then he jumped up and raised his hat, while 
his face took on a rosier tinge that. rivaled Char- 
lotte’s own. His prompt greeting was chegked 
by Charlotte before it was half uttered. 

‘‘T want to see you, Leighton,’’ she said ; 
‘‘get in and take a turn up to the end of the 
avenue and back.’’ 

The young man’s eyes were big with wonder 
as he slowly stepped across the yard to the side- 
walk. 

‘*T never would have supposed it possible,’’ 
he said, hesitatingly, ‘that you could ask me to 
do anything that I would not strain every nerve 
to do promptly ; but, on my word, Miss Char- 
lotte, I—I don’t see how I can accept your in- 
vitation. You don’t know how awfully sorry I 
am.”’ 

‘‘Why, you’re not doing anything, are you?’ 
she asked. 


‘“Well,”’? he answered, with an uncomfortable 
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laugh, ‘‘ Im trying to give that impression ; 
but, as a matter of fact, I am absurdly busy.”’ 

Charlotte bit her lip with vexation, and for 
an instant her pride threatened to destroy the 
plan she had formed for checkmating the count. 
It seemed to her as if Holmes should have 
guessed promptly her serious reason for invit- 
ing him to drive, and that he should have 
jumped at his opportunity at the sacrifice of no 
matter what else; but Charlotte was too pro- 
foundly in earnest to permit unreasoning pique 
to sway her long. 

There flashed across her memory the many 
occasions on which she had discouraged the 
faithful fellow’s suit, and she saw that he would 
have no reason whatever to suppose, from her 
simple invitation, that she had come to such a 
momentous step as changing her mind; so, 
after a moment’s thought she laid her hand 
lightly upon his arm. He was standing with 
one hand upon the side of the carriage, and 
her movement was taken as naturally as if it 
were the merest accident that his arm should 
have been there. 

‘* Leighton,’’ she said, in so low a voice that 
the coachman could not hear even the tones, 
‘vou don’t dream how important it is to me 
that you should do what I ask you.’’ 

The young man’s heart gave a great bound, 
for in spite of his many rebuffs hope. still 
glowed in his loyal breast, and it burst into liv- 
ing flame at her touch and accents. Her words 
themselves certainly implied much, and when 
he darted a sudden glance of anxious inquiry 
at her the steady gleam of her eyes and the 
deep color in her cheeks seemed unmistaka- 
ble tokens of that change in her regard for which 
he had longed. His own cheeks became pale 
and he looked doubtfully across the lawn to the 
Trueman house. 

‘*Charlotte,’’ he answered, ‘‘if I should tell 
you that it is in the interests of your own people 
that lam bound to remain here, couldn't you 
wait for me until to-morrow morning? You 
must know how fearfully hard it is to ask you 
to wait.”’ 

‘*The interests of my own peopie,’’ inter- 
rupted Charlotte, and she made a quick motion 
as if she would turn her head inquiringly in 
the direction of the Trueman’s, for she had ob- 
served his own glance there. 

Holmes noticed the motion. 


‘*Pon’t do that!’ he exclaimed under his 
breath. ‘‘ I would trust you with the secret of 
what I am trying to do if I dared to risk being 
overheard, but I am trying above all things not 
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to let it be suspected that I am paying any at- 
tention to that house across the way.”’ 

‘* Tell me said Charlotte, tighten- 
ing her hold upon his arm, 
Count von Prieger ?’’ 

Holmes nodded. 


*Can you tell me in just one 


) 


Leighton,”’ 


‘are vou watching 


word why vou 
are doing so 
Holmes 


word ‘* Robinson.’ 


Again nodded, and uttered the one 

Charlotte drew a long breath of relief. 

**T don’t profess to guess what is going on,” 
she said, *‘ but if you fear that during your trip 
with me up the avenue he may go away, I can 
assure you beyond the possibility of doubt that 
he will not. I wanted to talk to vou about him.” 

Leighton’s face fell. 

‘T had hoped,’ he whispered, ‘‘ that you 
were ready at last to talk about me.”’ 

‘* Have I said that I would not?” she asked, 
gravely ; ‘‘and don’t you think that it is more 
fitting that th young man in the case should do 
the talking ?”’ 

Holmes gave a despairing glance at the stolid 
back of the coachman. 


‘*T know,’ 


have your opportunity. 


she said, smiling : ‘* but vou shall 
Will you take mv word 
for it now that your quarry will not escape, and 
go with me as far as the end of the avenue ?”’ 

“You must be right,’’ Holmes responded, as 
he climbed in. 

The coachman whipped up, and for a few 
moments the occupants of the carriage were si 
lent. Then Holmes said : 

‘Charlotte, my heart is fairly bursting to ask 
you the same old question, but I fear to seem to 
take advantage of a moment when vou are dis 
tracted by anxiety and when it is my unreserved 
assistance that you seem to want. Tell me what 
it is that you wish, and you know you can de- 
pend on me to make every effort——”’ 

‘T don’t see any good reasons,”’ 
rupted, demurely, 


inter- 
‘why you should not ask 
vour question if it is weighing on your mind,”’ 


she 


Holmes furtively seized her hand, gave her 
eves a searching glance and uttered the one 
Charlotte,’’ 
they might be observed by the persons in an 


word ‘! before he became aware that 
approaching carriage, 

‘*T know,’’ said Charlotte, softly, as she gave 
his hand a quick pressure, ‘‘and your question 
is answered.”’ 

The persons in the passing carriage, as they 
glanced carelessly at Holmes, must have thought 
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that the young 
a rare sort, for 


dy by his side was a humorist of 
s face fairly glowed with joy and 


his lips were parted in an irrepressible smile. 

No matter, these two understood each other. 
There was another interval of silence, for it 

took each some time to overcome the 


emotion of t 


The HN 


began 


ment. it was Charlotte 


who spoke, telling him of Ven 


she 


Preger’s visit and proposal of marriage. Be- 
fore she had ome to the count’s extraordi- 
nary 


proposit she interrupted the narrative 


abruptly to ask whether Leighton had heard 
anything furt concerning the robbery. 

**Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘ a good deal.”’ 

‘Are there not rumors afloat reflecting upon 
one of our friends ?”’ 

‘Yes ; there is very disagreeable talk, Char- 


lotte. I don’t 
‘*Lonly wis! 

order that you 

uation 


clieve it. 
| to know,”’ she responded, ‘in 
ight clearly understand the sit- 
in wh Count von Praeger has placed 
me, 

Then she told him of the proposition and bar- 
vain, and when her astounding tale was finished 
she said : 

“T don’t ki 
do, Leighton 


having told 


that there is anything you ean 
| feel unspeakably better for 
and beside, now L have some- 
one to whom I can look for assistance, don’t you 
understand ?”’ 


The happy 


ing man understood perfectly, 
and his heart swelled with pride at the thought 
of facing an emergency where he was to pose as 
the protector her who had had his heart for 
so long. 

They had gone to the end of the avenue and 
were now ret I 


man house tl 


g As they neared the True- 
<aw Carroll and the count en- 
gaged in a gat f tennis. 
Tne quarr 
lotte. 
“Yes.”’ ret 


tends to rema 


is still in view.’’ remarked Char- 


ed Leighton ; ‘Of course he in- 
until this evening, when he 
purposes to « 

‘Does Mr. R son fear that he is going to 
run away?’ asked Charlotte, 
Where are tl 
to her. 


‘Sweetheart 


you.”’ 


as the question, 
imonds? once more occurred 


nswered Leighton, with de- 
lightful gravit ‘| have already violated one of 
Mr. Robinson’s s 


let me keep tl 


ts by mentioning his name ; 
<t for twenty-four hours, and 
ibout Count von Preger. If 
gain I shall be with him.” 


meantime rest eas) 
he calls on yor 


mtinned 

















LAKE ON BALDWIN’S RANCH. 


FAMOUS RANCHOS OF 


THE SAN GABRIEL VALLEY. 


By BEATRICE BELLIDO DE LUNA 


WuHeEn, over a century and a quarter ago, a 
little band of Catholic priests ‘crossed the 
xcas from Old Spain to New, and built the 
Mission Church they called San Gabriel, they 
little knew that their deeds would be immortal- 
ized in song, story and romantic history, and 
that the valley they chose for their home 
would some day be known to the civilized 
world as the fairest spot of ground which basks 
beneath the ardent sun of Southern California. 
The padres—Heaven rest their souls !—are long 
since gone, the winds from the Pacifie sweep 
over their graves. Yet the old chureh still 
stands, its cross lifted in silent benediction, 
surrounded, not as of old by the simple dwell- 
ings of the Indian, but by the beautiful homes 
and well-tilled lands of the ever-progressive 
American, whose keen eves saw in the mission 
vardens prophecies of a golden future. 

Guarded on the north by the blue wall of the 
sierra Madre Mountains, and shut in on the 
south by a range of rolling hills, the valley ex- 
tends from east to west some fifteen miles, and 
is nearly the same distance wide. Orange orch- 
ards, with their golden fruit and sweet-scented 
blossoms, yellow vineyards, and emerald alfalfa 


lands form a pleasing contrast in color, while 
set in a frame of velvety lawns and climbing 
vines are the homes of those who are fortunate 
enough to live in this favored spot. 

A trip to California is no longer the under- 
taking that it was in days gone by, and the 
beauties of the Golden State are almost as fa- 
miliar to the Easterner as to her own residents, 
yet out of the many who yearly visit Los An- 
geles and the surrounding places, but few enjoy 
a taste of rural life, which really gives the State 
her most vivid touch of local color. 

To live upon a ranch in Southern California 
is to enjoy a sense of independence and free- 
dom which is seldom realized in any other way, 
and the owner of one is as much a lord within 
his own domains as any mediwval baron. — If 
one does not like his neighbor, who, by the way, 
is probably located several miles distant, he has 
only to ignore his existence. If you wish to 
make a visit, or do an errand in town, a ride or 
drive is delightful and nearly always possible in 
this land of summer, and if you are inclined to 
be idle there is always the hammock under 
the pepper-trees and a book. The door is open 
to the traveler and tourist, a glass of fresh milk, 
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fruit and a sandwich are gen- 
erally forthcoming, and possi- 
bly an invitation to dinner. 
If you make an afternoon 
call, and are a tolerably de- 
cent person, you are asked to 
stay the night, and the best 
the house affords is at your 
service. Your host may never 
have seen you before, you 
may be plain Smith or Jones, 
or a peer of the realm, but 
it is always the same open- 
handed hospitality, and if 
you ever come across him 
again it will be ten chances 
to one he will know you. 

The ranchos of the San Gabriel Valley are 
perhaps the oldest and best known of any in the 


State, and of these the most prominent is the 


Santa Anita Rancho, owned by ke. J. Baldwin, 
popularly known as ** Lucky ”* Baldwin, the San 
Francisco millionaire. To those whe have no 
idea of the immensity of the West, it may seem 
hard to realize the vastness of this estate, which 
is more like a town than a private property, em- 
bracing five thousand acres, and being over four 
times as large as Central Park, New York. 
There is a railroad station, a post office, and a 
general store on the grounds, besides scores of 
little cottages for the employes, and a boarding- 
house for the extra help. 

Santa Anita has a variety of soil, which is 
suited to nearly al] classes of products. Four- 
teen kinds of grapes are grown there, and seven 
of oranges, besides thirty different fruits. Long 
avenues of cedar, pine, eucalyptus and other 
shade trees intersect each other and traverse the 





CABIN AT BALDWIN’S RANCH 
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AT BALDWIN’S KANCH. 


place, while miniature forests offer shelter to the 
deer. The residence is like the fairy home of 
the Sleeping Beauty, so dear to the hearts of 
children, and stands in a bower of tropical 
plants and palms, with the proverbial enchanted 
lake beside it The harsh ealls of the peacocks 
which strut « 
cooing of the 


lawns mingle with the softer 
es and the songs of wild ca- 
varies and mocking birds. Rustie bridges span 
the lake, and 
to the drean 
was Mr. Baldy 


the trees, and 


ding lanes offer alluring vistas 
The old adobe house which 
< first home still stands among 
iw it is swung one of the bells 
from the San Gabriel Mission, whose silver tones 
have often 1 the Angelus over this enchant- 
ing valley, 
One hundr nd sixty acres of the ranch are 
set apart for thoroughbred racers which 
have made the ace famous all over the world, 
and it is a fine sight to see the horses exercised 
on a bright day, cache with its attendant grooms. 
More than a hundred vears 
io a band of Indians, under 
the direction of the Mission 
fathers, starteal the cultivation 
of a tract of land lying about 
five miles southeast of Pasa- 
dena. Their methods were, 
of course, primitive, but the 
improvement was such that 
when, in 1860, L. J. Rose, 
who had crossed the plains 
from Lowa with a cattle train, 
saw the place, he immediately 
purchased two thousand 
acres and began setting out 
vines and fruit-trees. Twen- 
ty-five vears later he sold to 
an English syndicate, and 
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VINTAGE AT MESA 


now the name of the Sunny Slope Rancho is fa- 
iniliar throughout the States as well as abroad in 
connection with the winery, which is its leading 
industry. The park lands of this place are espe- 
cially beautiful, one feature of interest being an 
avenue of orange-trees thirty-six vears old, 
which leads from the old country road to the 
manager's residence. 

On the hill, at the foot of Mount Wilson, 
stands the large old-fashioned white house, which 
can be seen from every part of the country 
round, and which is known as the home place of 
Mesa Alta Rancho, the property of Charles H. 
Hastings. There is no location in the valley 
which can equal this for beauty. From the 
upper veranda a panorama is spread before the 
vision which, once seen, lingers in the mind like 


the memory of some pleasant 








cufe Rance: 
ble. The famous vineyards of Mesa Alta stretch 
down the slope of the hill; inthe far distance 
the railroad winds its circuitous way, and the 
pasture lands of Santa Anita and Sunny Slope 
make a brilliant dash of color in the soft hues of 
the landscape. Back of the house a cool cafion 
winds its way through the mountains, and many 
varieties of ferns grow in wild luxuriance. 

There is no prettier sight in the world than a 
well-kept vineyard, and even the much talked-of 
vineyards of the South of France cannot equal 
those of California, where everything is produced 
on such an extensive scale. At Mesa Alta the 
vintage is the busiest time of the vear. Where 
grapes are reckoned by the ton as they are there, 
it means days of labor to strip the vines. Extra 
help is hired, and everything goes with a rush. 





dream. To the west lies the 
city of Pasadena sparkling in 
the sun, the jeweled crown of 
the valley. The snow -capped 
peaks of Old Baldy, San Ja- 
cinto and San Bernardino 
loom in the eastern horizon, 
and the majestic height of 
Temescal rises out of the plain 
like a monarch. Over the 
southern hills is the = silver 
sheen of the ocean, which at 
sunset gleams like molten 
gold, and on a clear day the 
whole length of Santa Cata- 


lina Island is plainly visi- 





LAWN AT BALDWIN’S RANCH. 











FAMOUS 





Every box must be care- 
fully weighed and counted. 
Wagon after wagon laden 
with the luscious fruit rolls 
down the hill, and the air 
is permeated with the scent 
of it. 


The management of a 





large ranch is a business in 
itself, and takes a shrewd 
head and good executive 
ability to make it success- 


ful. There are usually as 
many employes required 
as in a large mercantile 
establishment, and as the 
greater majority of these 
live on the plag e, provision 
must be made for their 
board. It is no small task 
to keep the books, which 
include a_ variety of ac- 
counts peculiar to them- 
selves. The manager must be a man of more 
than ordinary intelligence, and it is not unusual 
to find that he has had a college education. It is 
a mistake, too often made, to think that because 
one has had a little experience in raising vege- 
tables that he is competent to undertake the 
management of one of these large estates. 

The chief difficulty with which owners if 
large tracts of land have had to contend has 


been the lack of water through the dry season, 
and at first this seemed an almost unsurmount- 
able obstacle in the way of successful agricul- 
ture. But, at the present day, the system of irri- 
gation has been brought to a science, and has 
furnished a subject for scores of more or less 
interesting volumes. Every drop of water which 
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OLD MISSION BELL AT BALDWIN’S RANCH, 











RANCHO, 


winter is carefully economized, 
ve reservoirs which add greatly 


place. The mountain streams 


being piped and turned in vari- 
To own a water right is most 


here have been many hotly con- 


} 


ind sometimes lives lost over 
less treasure, 
most charming feature of ranch 
unities it affords for entertain- 
rson socially inclined a house- 
twelve congenial spirits is always 
ire asked to come when you 
hen you please, and during your 
of the house is accorded you, 
placed at your disposal. You 


ride six or seven miles in the 
morning for vour mail, or if 
you do not gare to go your- 
self there is always someone 
to send. You can live in 
luxurious idleness, or you 
can take off your coat, don 
a pair of overalls and help 
with the vintage or orange 
pi king, if it happens to be 
the season. Possibly, if it 
is winter, a storm may arise 
and you will be house-bound 
for three or four days. It 
is then that you know real 
comfort. Huge logs are piled 
in the fireplace, and from 
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your warm room you can look out on the driy- 
ing rain, while the wind shrieks and howls 
around the house like a thousand demons. The 
dogs come in and creep shivering to the fire. 
Outside you can hear the men eall to one 
another as they mend the roads, or watch for 
You are isolated from 
the world, but do not care. 


breaks in the reservoir. 
The library is at 
your service, the cellar is full of native wines, 
and’ your host’s charming daughters play the 
guitar. You go to rest some night to the music 
of the falling rain, and the wind lashing the trees 
till they shriek, and wake to find the skies cloud- 
less and the sun pouring in your windows, and 
you almost regret that the storm is over. 


ei 
= 
= 





It is not strange that with surroundings like 
these the natives of California are blessed with a 
sunny temper and a weakness for getting all out 
of life that they can. It seems a peculiarity of 
this climate that the longer one lives in it the 
more the feeling grows that there is nothing in the 
world worth worrying about. The days slip by 
on golden wings, bringing sometimes good for- 
tune, sometimes ill, but no trouble seems unbear- 
able when the skies are blue, the sunshine yel- 
low, and the air like wine. Your neighbor may 
he a millionaire, but if you own ten acres of 
land and a high-bred horse and dog, you have 
nothing to envy him, and may say, with that 
famous hero of romance, ‘* The world is mine !"’ 
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HISTORY, 


RELIGIOUS 


PROGRESS AND 
I.—THE 
By GENERAL T. J. 


THERE is no such institution as The Baptist 
Church, but there are many Baptist churches. 
Those commonly called Baptists constitute a de- 
nomination, one of the largest, most influential 
bodies of Evangelical Christians. In a brief 
sketch, such as this, only the most general state- 
ments can be made, and these will be limited to 
those who are generally known as regular mission- 
ary Baptists ; no reference will be made to “ Free- 
will Baptists,’? ‘‘German Baptists,”’ 
ples,’’ or the other reli- 
gionists who are related 
more or less closely in 
doctrine and polity to 
the regular Baptists. 


‘* Disci- 


Baptist historians and 
that 
their doctrines and po- 


theologians insist 
lity are derived imme- 
diately from the New 
Testament Scriptures ; 
that the early Christians 
were Baptists ; that dur- 
ing all the ages inter- 
vening between Apos- 
tolic times and the pe- 
riod of the Reformation 
there numerous 
bodies of Christian peo- 


were 


ple holding with more 
or less distinctness all 
the body of belief, and 
following with more or 
less fidelity the practices 
now 


GENERAL T. J. 


characteristic of 
3aptists. In the seven- 
teenth century, both on the Continent and in 
England, there was a marked increase in the 
number of those who, under various names, 
such as Anti-Pedo Baptists, Anabaptists and 
Baptists, separated themselves from the prevail- 
ing ecclesiastical organizations and established 
independent churches. 

It is generally conceded that the first Baptist 
Church organized in America was that founded 
by Roger Williams, in Providence, R. I., in 1659, 
This church still remains, and is to-day one of 
large membership and great influence. About 
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AMERICA. 


OF THE VARIOUS CHURCHES. 


BAPTISTS. 


MORGAN, LL.1 


the same til not earlier, as is claimed by 

some, a Baptist Church was established at New- 

port. 
From these small 


beginnings the Baptists 
have increas 


1 numbers and extended in ter- 
rding to the Year Book for 1897, 
every State and Territory, and 


ritory until, 
they abound 


have an aggregate of 40,658 churches, 27,257 
ordained ministers and 3,824,038 members. The 
net increase during the last year was about 


110,000. 
in membership has been 
due almost wholly to 
local causes and agen- 
cies; has been but 
slightly affected by Eu- 
ropean immigration ; 
and includes only those 
who are enrolled on the 
church books, and who 
have been baptized on 
profession of their faith. 
teckoning as Baptists 
those who are attendants 
on Baptist worship, or 
who are closely affiliated 
with them, it would be 
safe to put the number 
at probably not less than 
ten millions. This in- 
Gludes not the 
American Baptists, who 
constitute by far the 
larger part, but also the 
great number of negro 


This growth 


only 


saptists, as well as many 
Indians, and about fifty thousand converts from 
the foreigners in this country. Among these are 
Armenians, Bohemians, Chinese, Danes, Finns, 
French, Germans, Hollanders, Italians, Nor- 
wegians, Poles, Portuguese, Russians, Swedes 
and Welsh. 

The Baptists have no one creed or doctrinal 
statement which is universally accepted, al- 
though there is a very general agreement as to 
certain fundamental They accept the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament as the 


Divinely inspired Word of God ; hold the New 


ey 
1deas, 
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FIRST CHURCH, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, FOUNDED BY_ROGER WILLIAMS, 1639. 
Testament to be the ultimate appeal on all mat- 
ters of faith and practice ; accept the Trinitarian 
theory of the Godhead, and the Calvanistice in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures with reference to 
Divine sovereignty. They regard immersion as 
the Scriptural mode of baptism, and believers as 
the only proper subjects; they insist upon 
spirituality as a condition of church member- 
ship, and regard Baptism and the Communion 
as church ordinances, Divinely ordained, and of 
binding obligation upon Christians, but as hav- 
ing no efficient power in themselves, either in 
regeneration or sanctification ; they believe in a 
future permanent state of rewards and punish- 
ment, determined by life and conduct here. 

They lay special stress upon individuality, 
holding that each individual sustains immediate 
personal relations to his Creator, and must an- 
swer for himself in the final judgment. They 
insist that every person of maturity should exer- 
cise his rightful prerogative in forming his own 
opinions on religious matters, and choosing his 











own course of conduct. A church with 
them is made up of individuals who volun- 
tarily associate themselves together for re- 
ligious worship; its officers are pastors 
and deacons ; it is independent of all other 
organizations, can prescribe its own condi- 
tions of membership, administer its own 
discipline, and conduct its management 
in its own way, subject only to the prin- 
ciples laid down in the New Testament ; 
it is Congregational in form, the right of 
government vesting in the body itself, and 
each member being entitled to equal voice 
in its management. The pastors are all on 
an equality, and there are no bishops or 
other ecclesiastical functionaries. There 
are voluntary organizations known as asso- 
ciations, State conventions and various 
mission and educational societies, but none 
of them has any legishtive authority over 
the churches. Pastors are called by in- 
dividual churches, and are ordained by 
councils called by the church over which 
they are to preside. Councils are only 
advisory. 

One distinguishing feature which has 
characterized the Baptists for centuries 
has been the advocacy of the complete 
divorcement of Church and State; they 
insist that the State is an organized gov- 
ernment whose chief function is to regulate 
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social intercourse. All its machinery— 
legislative, judicial and executive—has for 
its chief aim the protection of the indi- 
vidual and the furtherance o1 individual 
freedom. As long as the individual lives 
an upright life, exercising only his rights 
as a man, and not interfering with those 
of his neighbor, he is entitled to the pro- 
tection of the State ; may rightfully claim 
it, and should be free from interference. 
The State may do such things to promote 
the common welfare as cannot be done by 
private enterprise, such as maintaining an 
army and navy, and a public school sys- 
tem, carrying the mails, ete. ; it can also 
care for the dependent classes and must 
punish criminals. 

The Church, on the other hand, is an 
organization whose chief function is the 
promotion of the free and unrestricted 
worship of God, the edification of its mem- 
bers and the furtherance of the world- 
wide preaching of the Gospel. It owes 
allegiance to no human authority, and is a 
complete autonomy. It is an absolute, 





self-governing democracy ; all its members 
stand on a levei; its only superiority is a W. R. HARPER. 
superiority of life and attainment, and its PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

only authority a delegated authority, that can constitution is the sacred Scriptures ; its guide, 
be withdrawn by the church that confers it. Its the Holy Spirit; its rule, the inalienable right 
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ous in the extreme. It is now generally viewed 
as constituting an epoch in the development of 
human liberty. Baptists strenuously maintain 
that neither National, State or Municipal gov- 
ernments shall aid, from the public treasury or 
with public property, any church or ecclesias- 
tical or sectarian institution of any kind ; that 


no favoritism shall be shown to any religious 
body, but that all shall be treated alike. They 
also insist that no church, or body of religion- 
ists, shall seek to usurp power, or to exert 
combined influence in order to secure for its 






members any offices, emoluments or honors, 
or to influence legislation in their own interest. 





At the same time they earnestly assert the 
privilege and duty of all Christians, as indi- 
viduals and patriots, to participate in political 
matters ; holding that the intelligent discharge 
of civic duties is no less incumbent than the 
performance of church obligations. 

The Baptists in the United States are sepa- 


American Baptists of the North ; White Bap- 
tists of the South; Negro Baptists ; Indian 





Baptists, and Foreign American Baptists. Prior 


rated into five clearly marked divisions : White 





sane. Giada @. Wadi tate to 1845 the Northern and Southern Baptists 

HOME SECRETARY AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSION UNION co-operated in Home and Foreign Missionary 
of private judgment ; its policy, self-determined ; enterprises, but in that year the latter separated 
its obligations, self-imposed ; its Master, Jesus from their Northern allies on the question of 
Christ, and its accountability to God alone. 
No human power can legislate for it, no re- 
strictions or limitations of its freedom have 
any validity, and all attempts to coerce it 
are acts of tyranny; it is the supreme 
legislative, judicial and executive author- 
ity in all matters ecclesiastical, and may 
accept or reject, as it pleases, advice or 
counsel from others. 

This theory of the complete divorcement 
of the Church from the State does not 
by any means imply that the State shall 
be Godless, or the Government. irreligious ; 
it only means that the Government, which 
has only to do, primarily, with temporal 
concerns, and is to be administered im- 
partially in the interest of all citizens, 
of all creeds and no creed, shall not enter 
into any entangling alliances with any 
ecclesiastical organization whatever. Each 
is to pursue its own work independently, 
using its own appropriate methods. 

The first State in which there was com- 
plete religious liberty was that of Rhode 
Island, established by Roger Williams ; an 
experiment at that time not only without REV. 8. W. DUNCAN, D.D. 


precedent, but widely regarded as danger- SECRETARY MISSIONARY UNION, 
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WOMEN'S A. B. Hi. M. SOCIETY AMERICAN B. E, SOCIETY. 


SOME 


slavery ; since which time the white Baptists in 
the late slave-holding States, now numbering 
about one and a third millions, have had their 
own organization, known as the 
Southern Baptist Convention, with its work of 
Home and Foreign Missions, Publication and 
Sunday School operations, distributed among 
different Boards. 

The white Baptists in the Northern States, 
numbering nearly one mil- 


missionary 


lion, while without organic 
union, have several volun- 


tary missionary organiza- 
tions. The Missionary 
Union, with headquarters 


in Boston, prosecutes work 
in foreign countries, where 
it has gathered a body of 
more than 200,000, which 
is increasing at the rate of 
10,000 annually. The most 
noted American Baptist for- 
eign missionary was Dr. Adoniram Judson, called 
the apostle to the Burmans, whose memory is 
greatly revered. 


OLD CHAPEL 


His son, Dr. Edward Judson, is 
pastor of the Judson Memorial — an important 
institutional church, located on Washington 
Square, New York City. The Home Mission So- 
ciety, with headquarters in New York, does mis- 
sionary work in the United States and Mexico. 
Since its formation, in 1832 


Jumy 


it has organized over 
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OF AMERICA, 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


5,000 churches, and has raised and disbursed 
$10,000,000 ; its missionaries include about a 
twenty nationalities. The Publication Society, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, publishes and 
circulates Bibles, books and tracts, and organizes 
Sunday Schools ; the society ranks among the 
great publis) firms; its books are widely 
known, both as excellent in matter and attractive 
in form. The Education Society, with head- 
quarters in New York, fos- 
ters church schools, acade- 
mies, colleges, theological 
seminaries and universities ; 
its crowning work was the 
establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, through 
the munificence of John D. 
Rockefeller. In addition 
to these are two women’s 
societies devoted to Home 
Missions, and two to For- 
eign Missions. 


FRANCISCO, 


The Young 
in Chicago, se 
ious activities 

The Negro 
and two-third millions, and have their own na- 
tional missionary and educational conventions. 

The Baptists 


People’s Union, with headquarters 
ks to organize and train in relig- 
the young people of the churches. ¢ 
Baptists now number nearly one 


have for many years carried on 
issionary and educational work 
among the North American Indians ; chiefly 


a successful 2 
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REV. J. B. THOMAS, 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES OF THE SOCIETY, 


among the so-called Five Civilized Tribes and 
the Blanket Indians of Oklahoma. There are 
more than 4,000 Indian communicants with nu- 
merous independent churches and associations, 
and four Baptist Indian schools, the most im- 
portant of which is Indian University at Bacone, 
near Muscogee, Indian Territory. 

The foreigners who have become Baptists 
have largely assimilated themselves in language 
and ecclesiastical affiliation 


Swedes, at Chicago, Ils., and a German pub- 
lishing house at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Baptists are very favorable to the cause of 
education, being friends and supporters not only 
of the public school system, but also zealous in 
the fostering of institutions of their own. They 
have seven well equipped theological seminaries, 
which are every year adding to the ministry 
large numbers of young men, with ample prep- 
aration for their work. 





with their American co- 
religionists. In some of 
the German and Swedish 
Churches two services are 
held—one in the language 
of the mother country, 
and the other in English, 
and the same is true of 
other nationalities, while 
in many so-called foreign 
churches only English is 
used. The missionaries 
who are to labor among 
them are trained both in 
English and in their ver- 
nacular. There is a train- 
ing school for French Bap- 
tist missionaries at New- 
ton, Mass. ; 





for Germans, 


Danes, Norwegians and 





PIONEER MISSIONARY IN WASHINGTON. 


They have under -their 
management also numer- 
ous academies, colleges and 
universities ; the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, founded by 
John D. Rockefeller, al- 
though still in its infancy, 
already ranking among the 
great institutions of the 
world. Vassar College was 
the first woman’s college 
that modeled its curricu- 
lum after that of the best 
colleges for men, and offer- 





ed to young women degrees 
based upon the same se- 
vere course of study and 
examination as that re- 


quired from young men. 


at Rochester, N. Y.; for REV, J. T. HUFF, Among those who are 


eminent as teachers are: 
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E. Benjamin Andrews, ~ | many thousand negro pu- 
President Brown Univers- 
ity; Augustus H. Strong, 
President Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary ; and W. 
R. Harper, President of the 
University of Chicago. 

The white Baptists of 
the North particularly have 
taken a very great interest 
in the education of the 
negroes of the South, who 
were set free by the Civil 
War of 1861-65. In 1862, 
while the war was yet in 


| pils. Some of these in- 
stitutions have attained 
very high rank, notably 
those at Richmond, Va., 
Raleigh, N. C., Atlanta, 
Ga., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Marshall, Texas.  Spel- 
man Seminary, at Atlanta, 
Ga., is universally recog- 
nized as the greatest school 
for negro girls and women 
on the continent. It has 
a beautiful campus, splen- 
did buildings, an able corps 
progress, but when it had ef instructors and large 
become evident to many attendance. In addition 
far-seeing men that slav- to the ordinary course of 
literary studies it has a 
normal department for the 
training of teachers, a 


ery was doomed, and when 
multitudes of *‘‘ contra- 





bands ’’ were pressing into 
the Union lines, the Bap- 
tists, through the Home 
Mission Society, began the 


school for the training of 
nurses, and a well-equipped 
industrial department for 
instruction in household 
duties, laundry work, 
dressmaking, printing, ete. 
More than $3,000,000 have 
already been expended in 


work of educating preach- 
ers and teachers for the 
negroes. The work has 
been continued to the 











present time with increas- 





ing efficiency. There are REV. TONG KIT-HING, these schools. 

to-day in thé South more ieee ala ath aah ik a aes The Baptist weekly 

than thirty institutions of learning, founded and newspapers rank very high, and are a great 

fostered by the Baptists, in which are gathered force. Among the most noteworthy of them are 
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the Watchman, of Boston ; 
the Examiner, of New York ; 
the Journal and Messenger, 
of Cincinnati ; the Standard, 
of Chicago ; the Pacific Bap- 
tist, of Portland, Ore. ; the 
Western Recorder, of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; the Central Bap- 
tist, of St. Louis; and the 
Baptist Standard, of Waco, . 
Texas. ‘ 
It is difficult to character- 
ize a large body of people, 
but it seems safe to say in 
general of the white Bap- 
tists particularly, that they 
are distinguished primarily 
for their love of liberty; not 
only religious liberty, but 
civil liberty as well. Those 





of the North very early a en 


espoused the cause of the PRESIDENT OF HARTSHORN COLLEGE 


negro slaves, and when the issues of the war 
set these people free, their liberation was hailed 
at the North with well-nigh universal satis- 
faction. The Baptists of the South were ne- 
cessarily somewhat hampered by their sur- 
roundings, but when slavery was finally abol- 
ished there were few among them who did not 
rejoice. If there is any difference between them 
now in their attachment to freedom, it perhaps 
‘an be expressed by saying that Northern Bap- 














A GROUP OF WESTERN CHURCH EDIFICES OF THE HOME MISSION SOCIETY. 





tists favor individual liber- 
ty, while those of the South 
are champions of political 
liberty. The Northern Bap- 
tists carry their doctrine of 
freedom much further in the 
liberty which they allow 
their preachers and theo- 
logical instructors, while 
those of the South are more 
rigid in their adherence to 
traditions, and a shade less 
charitable toward those who 
deviate from the established 
standards. Among North- 
ern Baptists women occupy 
a much more advanced posi- 
tion than they do in the 
South. They are not only a 
much more active factor in 
missionary work, but they 
participate more largely in 
church affairs generally, taking part in prayer 
meetings, and speaking on other public occa- 
sions, a custom which is largely tabooed in the 
South. The Northern Baptists have more wealth, 
a broader culture, more efficient missionary 
organizations than their Southern brethren, while 
the latter are probably more zealous, cultivating 
a more fervid style of oratory, and are relatively 
more influential. 

The negro Baptists constitute a popular and 
very interest- 
ing element in 
denomina- 
tional life. It 
is perhaps safe 
to say that, 
while their 
number does 
not exceed 
1,600,000, 
those who are 
in sympathy 
with Baptist 
doctrines 
number prob- 
ably not less 
than four 
millions ; or, 








at least, one- 
half of -the 
negro popula- 
tion of the 





—_—=—— _ country. 
Having 
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emerged from slavery only alittle more than thirty lation of property, in the education of their chil- 


years ago, without education, without property, 


dren, the organization of churches and Sunday 


without experience in the management of their Schools, the building of meeting houses, the 


own affairs— 
personal, po- 
litical, or ec- 
clesiastical 

they have had 
very much to 
learn. There 
still exists 
among them, 
as a mass, a 
great deal of 
poverty, ig- 
norance, su- 
perstition and 
immorality. 
They are, 
however, 
making very 
satisfactory 
and, on the 
whole, re- 
markable, 
progress in 
the accumu- 
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fostering of institutions of learning, the establishment 
of newspapers, and in other characteristics of civiliza- 
tion. The cruder type of piety so manifest in the 
earlier days of their emancipation is gradually yield- 

ing to one more in accordance with higher ideals. 
From this hasty glance at the history of this inter- 
esting people during the first generation of their free- 
dom, and from a somewhat careful study of their race 
characteristics, and the forces at work among them, it 
may be safe to predict, tentatively, what their reli- 
gious life will be fifty years hence. Their form of 
church government will continue to be Baptistic, or 
Congregational ; the authority of their pastors will be 
lessened as the average intelligence increases, and 
their worship will gradually throw off that which is 
grotesque and offensive to a refined taste, while re- 
taining an especial warmth of feeling. Their reli- 
gion will be that of the heart rather than of the 
head. While education will make its impress upon 
both the pulpit and the pew it will develop not a reli- 
gious intellectualism, but a softened, intelligent emo- 
tionalism. Faith, while not wholly discarding philos- 
ophy, will vindicate itself as the highest expression of 
feeling. While not severely ethical, their religious life 
will be moral, and will approach to greater conformity 
not only to the Ten Commandments, but to the ethical 


teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. Discarding 





the allurements of gorgeous ritualism, the 
negroes will bring to a high state of devel- 
opment pulpit oratory and sacred music. 
The rapid spread of Baptist principles 
among these people is one of the phenomenal 
chapters of Church history, almost, if not 
entirely, without a parallel. Within a single 
generation they have increased from four 
hundred thousand to one million six hun- 
dred thousand, and the end is not yet. 
In closing this sketch of the Baptists 
of America, it may be permitted to remark 
that many of the principles which dis- 
tinguished them in their early history have 
now become the common heritage of Pro- 
testants; many who have been reared in 
Baptist families are now identified with 
other churches ; while holding tenaciously 
to what they conceive to be vital or funda- 
mental truths, they are charitable, conced- 
ing freely to those of other denominations 
what they claim for themselves 
of thought, and 
while zealous and liberal in their missionary 





freedom 
liberty of conscience ; 


enterprises, they are more concerned for the 
triumph of Christianity than for the domi- 
nance of their interpretation of it; while 
laying stress upon the Gospel as the hope of 
men, they are sympathetic with all genuine 
reforms and with every movement that tends 
to amelio rate man’s temporal estate. 
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‘ vandew,’ and the grocer 
urged me.”’ 
= You 


hope.”’ 





never will, I 
**He was quite enthusiastic in his sympathy 


over the poor little woman who’s to be ‘sold 


out.’ ”’ 
‘You're wasting yours. People needn't have 
‘vandews ’ 
** Mistake 


unless they wish.”’ 

These unfortunate 
not in this luxury 
Think of it If all our household stuff had to 
be set out for the inquisitive to criticise and hag- 
It would about kill one.’’ 

‘““Tf you go there, Bab, you ll do some foolish 
thing. 


neighbors are 


indulging from choice. 


cle over. 


We have no money to waste on second- 


hand furniture. Besides, this cottage is full 
now.’’ 

‘Oh, Pll not buy an article! I—think. But 
I’m curious to see how such affairs are con- 
ducted. Good-bye.”’ 


Barbara left the room with decision, and Mrs. 
Betts sighed as she rose from the lunch table. 

Kathryn laughed. “ Why protest, mother ? 
When my sister sets out to make a fool of herself 
she generally succeeds.”’ 

‘‘Humph! She could not ‘make a fool of 
herself,’ child. I’d like to know what would 
become of us but for her energetic character.”’ 

‘Ah, well!’ Kathryn pushed back, lazily, 
managing to get her chair into admirable focus 
for reflecting her pretty self in the mirror oppo- 
site, and fell to reading a novel. An hour later, 
a tap on the window aroused her. 

‘* For goodness sake! Barbara Betts !”’ 
‘* Yes,’’ defiantly. 

‘What in the world?’’ 


‘* Where’s mother?’ 
She was at the door, instantly, despite her 


lameness. 
‘““Why, Barbara, my daughter! what are you 
doing with that creature ?”’ 
‘““TLeading it. It isn’t a 
steed.”’ 
‘“¢ Whose?’’ 
‘¢ Mine.’’ 
‘Yours ! 


creature. It’s a 


%? 


Have you—bought—a—horse ? 
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Mrs. Betts sank 
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‘‘We should taken this house, 
mother. T t wouldn’t have happened.”’ 

‘*T should like to learn the connection be- 
use and that—horse.’’ 


own. I love it already ; 


first hing which ever belonged to 


will you get the money to pay 


- and the halter was thrown in. 


| you pay for it?” 
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hold pet. Her mistress cried at parting, and I 
invited her to call.’’ 

‘“Why, of course. Another link,’’ murmured 
Kathryn, softly. 

Bab went out of the yard, down the street. 
Her slight figure was girlish in its activity, her 
dark eyes beautiful, and her mouth—well, 
under some circumstances, it might have been 
sweet. At that moment it looked what the 
grocer called ‘‘sot.”’ 

She went into the harness shop. ‘‘I want a 
horse blanket. Not the largest size.’’ 

‘‘Yes, miss. For night, or day use?”’ 

‘*T don’t—know. For the stable.’’ 

‘¢Then this sort. Here are some others, for 
the street. Very nice. Like to look at them?”’ 

**Do I need two kinds ?”’ 

‘In this weather, a horse certainly requires 
blanketing after driving. But, of course, you 
know that.”’ 

‘No. I know nothing. I am just setting 
up an establishment.’’ 

‘‘So? Been buying recently ?”’ 

‘* At the auction, to-day.”’ 

‘Which horse ?”’ 

‘The little one. The pet.’’ 

The dealer smiled. ‘‘I should think these 
cheap blankets were about the pattern for such 
an animal.”’ 

Barbara’s temper flashed. ‘‘I will take one 
of each. The proper size. This blue and gray 
one will be becoming, I think.’? Her manner, 
as she paid the ten dollars which Flora’s cos- 
tumes cost, implied: ‘‘ The horse is mine. She 
has become a dignified member of society.’’ 

‘*T’ll send these right away.”’ 

‘*Do so, please. Where is the feed store?’’ 

As she left the first shop she ‘‘did’’ a little 
mental problem. ‘‘ A woman bought a horse for 
eighteen dollars, a night blanket for two and a 
half, and a street blanket for seven ; how much 
did she pay for the horse? Answer: Her new 
winter coat. Was the woman satisfied? She 
was.”’ 

Then she crossed the street, ruminating. 

‘*T haven’t the least idea what a horse re- 
quires, except hay. But I won’t be mean. 
H’m! I want to buy some—er—horse pro- 
vision.”’ 

‘“Yes, madam.”’ 


‘““T’ll take 





I'll take twenty-five pounds of 


hay and ten of oats.”’ 
‘““Eh? Beg pardon! I didn’t quite under- 
stand.”’ 
Barbara repeated her statement distinctly. 
‘Yes ; but—we don’t sell in that way. Hay 
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by the hundred weight. Feed by the bag or 
bushel.’’ 

‘* Indeed ?’’ The merchant looked honest. She 
resolved to trust him. ‘‘I have never owned a 
horse before. Please give me a little informa- 
tion. I shall appreciate it.’’ 

So did the seller of oats, and Miss Betts left 
his establishment with the price of a gown to 
swell the sum in addition. 

Flora was ‘‘in clover.’’ She held up her ven- 
erable head and looked her new mistress so 
gratefully in the eye that Bab’s heart melted 
within her. 

‘*You precious animal! I believe you are al- 


most human ! 


But how you do eat! I suppose 
you’ve been half-starved. Never mind. You 
shall have all you want, if I go without myself. 
Good-night, Flora! Pleasant dreams !’’ 

Did she actually hug the creature? Elderly 
maidens, not fully appreciated by their families, 
sometimes do eccentric things. Be that as it 
may, Miss Betts went: into the house and ban- 
daged her wrist, where an ugly bruise called for 
gibing comment from Kathryn. 

‘**T do believe that beast has bitten you.’’ 

“Well, if she has, she hasn’t yet learned to 
understand kindness.”’ 

**Oh, I thought she was a family pet?” 

There was no reply. 

sarbara visited the stable four times that 
night. She was there when the breakfast bell 
rang, and she was not in quite her usual dainty 
trim when she appeared at table. 

‘‘[’ve been getting things in order. I'll not 
be so late ugain.”’ 

‘*Shades of Araby! I wish you'd postpone 
your stable visits till after you’ve visited your 
family,’’ observed the younger sister, sniffing. 

** Children !”’ 

‘* Yes, mother. But, Bab, what are you go- 
ing to do with Miss Flora, now you have her ?”’ 

‘*7—I’m going to buy a saddle and ride. She 
has a delightful motion, they tell me.’’ 

‘Barbara Betts! how are you to pay for all 
this extravagance ?”’ 

** Out of my own allowance.’’ 

The tone admitted of no further comment. 

When they left the breakfast-room Mrs. Betts 
said, rather wistfully : 

‘* Now that we have a horse, I almost wish we 
had—a wagon.”’ 

Flora’s mistress was inclined to resent the 
‘we have,’’ but a glance motherward checked 
the tendency. On the walk to the mail her sad- 
dle was metamorphosed into a harness and pha- 
eton, with robes. 
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‘* Tt must be second hand, to match the horse. 
I saw such advertised. I'll buy that outfit.”’ 
She did. The next day she harnessed Flora 
and invited Mrs. Betts to ride. Flora earned her 
title of ‘‘ goat’’ by capering around in a frantic 
manner, which ended in the severing of straps 
and the overturning of the vehicle. This culmi- 
nation of her playfulness was reached at a most 
favorable point—in front of the harness shop. 
The master came out and rescued the ladies. 
—o allowed to offer 
should say ‘ first learn to harness.’ 


were suggestion, I 
The reasons 
why this broke are that it is on wrong, and it is 
worn out.”’ 
Barbara Betts was sensible. 


She always fol- 
lowed 


good advice. She bought a new harness 

on the spot and ordered a new phaeton for the 
| } 

bartering her second-hand 


payment. That 


morrow, outfit as 


(slightly) partial night 


wrote in her diary : 


she 


Item—One horse Cost—One winter coat. 
om Blankets.. ae Two pairs shoes. 
_ Harness. Two bonnets. 
™ Phaeton, etc... - A new Cyclopedia. 
m Provender...... Travel, confect., sun 


dries. 
Payment received: Something belong- 
ing exclusively (?) to myself ; some labor ; a little fun. 


Equation proves. 


Said Kathryn, some three months later : 

‘Bab, I should think you might let me drive 
that beast once in a while. Here we've had a 
horse all this time, and I’ve not once ridden be- 
hind it. I suppose I’ve no right to complain, 
but—if I had a sister and a horse, I'd bring the 
two into some sort of agreeable connection or I'd 
set myself up for a model of selfishness.’’ 

‘““H’m! Would you really ride behind the 
despised ‘ goat ’?’’ 

‘*Since she’s been ‘clipped ’ she seems to have 
regained her youth. She’s almost coltish.’’ 
But would you?—do you mean it?’’ 

‘*Tf T had a chance.”’ 

‘Tn the beginning I made a resolution that 
nobody, save myself, should ever drive Flora.”’ 

‘ Break it.’’ 

‘‘T never break a vow. There is one other way 
out of the difficulty. Ill take it to prove I’m not 
as selfish as you think.”’ 


‘ec 


Kathryn smiled graciously and resumed her 
embroidery, but that afternoon she was invited 
to a drive. 

‘¢ Leaving mother at home ?”’ 
‘¢Taking mother with us !’’ 
‘*T don’t understand.’’ 

‘¢ Look out of the window.”’’ 


There stood Flora, appearing very gay and 
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youthful in a 

seated buck! 
‘““My sake! The 

phony in browns ! 
‘Mine. W 
“Won't I 


ec 


new russet harness, before a two- 


whole turnout is a sym- 


How swell! And—whose ?”’ 


: oo 
vou go? 


Barbara, my daughter! Have you mort- 
ill fortune to this horse ?’’ de- 
Mrs. Betts, as Flora gayly skimmed 
over the ground with three admiring women be- 
hind her. 

Aunt Mary 


gaged all your sm 
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‘It is pure affection.” 
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‘“ 


‘< Otuir,’’ 

When that drive was over Miss Barbara had a 
visitor. This was unusual, The more so, that 
the visitor was a gentleman. The maid ran out 
to the stable where Bab was putting Flora to 
bed, and announced, ‘‘ There’s a man wants to 
see you, miss.’’ 


ARE YOU THE WOMAN WHO BOUGHT MY SISTER’S HORSE ?”’ 


All the male acquaintances she had formed 
since coming to Belleville were connected with 
Flora’s—or the family’s—requirements. This 
was probably the ‘‘feed man,”’ with another 
bill. The young woman’s lips took on their 
most soft expression. 

‘¢ Well, ’m completely bankrupt. But Flora 








‘* WHEN 


shall not starve, if I do. 
is something frightful. 
low out here.”’ 

Flora 
the trimmest order, with mane in ‘* 
every hait 


Her appetite, though, 
However, send the fel- 


was never allowed to retire except in 
crimps’’ and 
Miss Barbara did not relax in 
her attentions for so slight a thing as a call and 
probable dun. Her face was grim and 
masculine footfall and ‘‘ Ahem ! 
ed consideration. 


exact, 


averted till a 
compell 

Then she did look up, indeed, and si reamed, 
**Oh, my—you !”’ 

‘* Great ( You? Are 
woman who bought my sister’s horse ?”’ 

‘* This is 
ter,’’ 

She had instantly rallied from her agitation. 

‘¢ But, She this 
animal’s owner, obliged to part with it after her 
husband’s I just got back from the 
South America—and heard it. I 
trying to recover her scattered household gods. 


cesar, Barbara ! you the 


iy horse. Ido not know your sis- 
coldly. 

beg pardon, you do. was 
failure. 
mines am 
| came 
to buy it, but how should I dream that ‘ Miss 


This beast, I suppose, was one of them. 


Betts’ was my Miss Betts—my Barbara! After 
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ten years of waiting, darling! I take all the 
blame. = I hot-tempered and unjust. I 
should hay embered how firm you always 
were,’”’ 

‘cRO § id maid now, and they call 
me *sot’.”’ 


Flora’s 
closed the st door behind him. 

‘Well, of things !’ exclaimed Mrs. Betts, 
her } t of “i 


purchaser walked in and 


from view. Barbara were 


younger-— 


‘It’s all mother The maid Says that 
the gentlen s the brother of Flora’s first mis- 
tress.’’ 

After son Bab came in, the stranger with 
her. 


** Mother, 
used to know 
The lady’s 
the statement thout comment. Not so quietly, 
that which followed: ‘‘ And I’ve sold 


you remember Mr. Craydon? I 
m at the university.” 
emory failed, but she accepted 


however, 
Flora.’’ 
‘Sold Flora ! 


Impossible! How could 


you a 


‘ Becaus iuse I go with the horse.’’ 
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“WHEN MEMORY IS NO MORE.” 


(FOR 


By WILLIAM 


THEY 


WUSIC.) 
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blame me that e’er I met 


That e’er my lone heart found Ss ; 


They say that I must forget yor 


Be torn from your clasp, your kiss! 


As if no more to remember, 9 


To quench the one joy life £ 


Were just to tread out 
Or trample a rose’s 


To love you, they Say, 


an ember 
grave ! 


is madness ! 


I reck not of aught they say . 


Too deep have I drunk its gladness 


To thrust 
No! 


love’s chalice away 
better not ev’n to regret \ 


By death’s dark eddy to part 
Than suffer my heart to forget 
And find it a broken heart ! 


What is the world to divide us 
To rob us of love’s free sun 


Heaven it 


was that 


allied us, 


And Heaven shall keep us 


In the shrine of my heart I set 
More hallowed than e’er bef 


To forget, if I must forget you, 


When memory is no more! 
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Drawn by Thomas J. Fogarty. See Poem on Opposite Page. 











‘*AND ENTERTAINES THE HARMLESS DAY 
WITH A WELL-CHOSEN BOOK OR FRIEND.”’ 











THE 
moral poem was writ by Sir Henry 
his pieces, entitled Reliquiw Wottonia: 


CHARACTER 


Wotton, 
1651 


ttle 


Tuts | 
collection « 


who 
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How happy is he born or taught, 
That serveth not another’s will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his highest skill 


Whose passions not his masters are ; 
Whose soul is still prepar’d for death ; 

Not ty’d unto the world with care 
Of princes ear, or vulgar breath 

Who hath his life from rumours freed ; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 


Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruine make oppressors great 


AN OLD 


By 


CAST 


ROWLAND 


In front of the altar of the Chapel of the Con- 
stable in the Burgos Cathedral, beyond the mag- 
nificent metal screen—the masterpiece of that 
cunning smith Andino-—there is a glistening 
tomb, in full blaze of light, whereon sleep in 
immortal marble the recumbent figures of Don 
Pedro Hernandez de Velas- 
co, second Count of Haro, 
and his spouse Dofia Men- 
cia de Mendoza de la Vega. 

In this treasure-house of 
beauty, wherein is annually 
celebrated on All Souls’ day 
the quaint and curious cere- 
mony of the Misa de los Car- 
neros, Don Pedro 
place of well-deserved re 
pose. seing lofty-minded 
and devoted to the service 
of the Church, Dofia Mencia 
founded this fine Gothic 
chapel when her husband 
was away at the Moorish 
wars. They made a noble 
pair, these two ; 


finds a 


and Maese 


Felipe Vigarni (el Borgo 
fin) has caught and per 
petuated in stone the fine 
expression of their faces. 
This sculptor has surpassed 
himself in the exquisite 


beauty of their tomb. The 
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Et. 72. It is printed from a little 


» other copies 


Percy's Reliques, 


Who en ne whom chance doth raise, 
Or \ Who never understood 
How dee} wounds are given with praise ; 
No state, but rules of good : 
Who G ate and early pray 
More grace than gifts to lend ; 
And ent es the harmless day 
With chosen book or friend. 
This ma eed from servile bands 
Of h rise, or feare to fall; 
Lord of selfe, though not of lands: 
And nothing, yet hath all. 
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tiny dog that s itself in slumber at the fcet 


shter of the poet Manzanares is 
carving. 
be 


of the pious da 


; 
t 


a marvel of perfe: The same careful 
seen in the innumerable 
iborate Renaissance costume of 
embroidery of the cushions, 
and the armor of Don Pedro. 
Here in this chapel sleep 

all the famous constables of 
Castile. Their old feudal 
palace in the Plaza de la 
Libertad, known to the citi- 
ens of Burgos as La Casa 
lel Cordon, is the best civil 
xample of the very latest 
l’ependicular or Third-Point- 
ed style which exists in the 
city. There is a phylactery 
the walls of this bald 
unprepossessing erec- 


workmanship 
details of the 
the 


countess, 


on 


nd 
tion bearing a syncopated 

scription in German Goth- 
ic to the effect that the house 
was constructed to the or- 
ders of Don Pedro and Dofia 
Mencia, second Count 
Countess of Haro. 


and 
It is a 
vreat gaunt stone building, 


flanked by two character- 


istic towers, with a disfig- 
ured facade, quaint gar- 


=, CASA DEL CORDON 


govles, and a fantastic para- 
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TOMB OF KING JOHN Il AND HIS WIFE ISABELLA, CARTUJA DE MIRAFLORES, 


pet of crocketed pinnacles and heraldic lions. 
The statue of Andrew the Apostle—the tutelar 
saint of the house—on the cornice, the great 
monk’s girdle carved in stone which cireum- 
scribes the doorway, and the flaming sun, with 
the monogram of Jesus in the centre, sur- 
mounting the two family escutcheons, testify to 
the fervent religious spirit of the founders ; 
showing also that they were special devotees of 
the great thirteenth-century Apostle, St. Francis 
of Assisi. For it was the custom among the 
Castilian nobles to enroll themselves as members 
of the Archicofradia del Cordon de San Francisco, 
and to regard the privilege of surrounding their 
portals with the cord of the Franciscan order as 
the most honorable of distinctions. The ancestors 
of Don Pedro had become allied by marriage with 
the royal house of Castile, and this Casa was 
destined from the first to be the palace of the 
sovereign, wherein the Velascos, as viceroys, 
might worthily receive their lieges when they 
visited Burgos. Hence we find on the highest 
part of the frontispiece the blazon of the royal 
house with its quarterings of castles and lions, 
and its crest, the titular symbol of the mon- 
archy. 

Most of the principal attractions of the Casa 
del Cordon have disappeared. It is no longer 
the abode of the Dukes of Frias, and the green 


herb that marks the footsteps of neglect has made 
an appearance here and there in the moldering 
walls. <A certain saloon, noted for its fine dado 
of azulejos, is full of vacant niches that once held 
marble statues of eminent personages. The in- 
ventories preserved in the archives of the house 
serve to show that at no very distant date this 
palace was full of sculpture, paintings, tapestries, 
and fine heirlooms possessing great historical 
value. These valuable iconographic collections 
have been unfortunately dispersed ; nevertheless, 
the present Duke of Frias, who is a grandson of 
Balfe, the composer, still retains a number of 
these family treasures at his residence in Ma- 
drid. 

There are several old casas of importance in 
Burgos, notably an episcopalian palace, an illus- 
tration of which is given on page 672. This 
mansion, once the residence of the most famous 
cardinals of Spain, is now degraded to the base 
But there 
is no house in the city that possesses such an in- 
terest as the Casa del Cordon. 


uses of a dwelling-place for paupers. 


Ximenes de Cis- 
neros has often swept through its portal and up 
the spacious staircase. The great Captain Gon- 
salvo de Cordova, has clanked across the now 
silent courtyard in the time of Bayard, of Pa- 
redes, and of Sandricourt—that glorious era of 


Spain’s pride and power. Here, too, came 











AN 


OLD 


Columbus on his return from the second voyage 
to the new empire of Castile. 

The Archduchess Margaret had been chosen as 
bride by the Prince of the Asturias, and the fleet 
that took out the unfortunate Infanta Joanna to 
her bridal in Flanders brought back the Austrian 
princess early in the following year. In the 
midst of the fétes and preparations for the mar- 
riage of the heir to the realms of Castile and 
Aragon, Columbus dramatically presented him- 
self at court, accompanied by his two sons, Diego 
and Hernando, all three dressed in the habit of 
the Franciscans de la Observantia. The prin- 
cipal gatekeeper of the city, glorious in new 
vesture of London velvet, a red bonnet and 
brand-new wand with a silver head bearing the 
arms of Burgos, must have felt his heart swell 
with pride when he admitted the famous voyager. 
The sombre hue of the sackcloth of the mendicant 
friars would heighten the effect of the attire of 
the half-naked Indians who came in the train of 
the admiral. Among these were the brothers and 
nephew of the Cacique Caonaboa with many of 
their all resplendent in barbaric 
bravery of golden collars, anklets, armlets and 
coronets, and wearing painted masks. 


followers, 


The vis- 
itors were received in the patio of the Casa del 
Cordon by Don Bernardino de Velasco, first 
Duke of Frias, who had succeeded his father as 
constable. In the traceried balconies surround- 
ing this internal courtyard there would be a 
great craning of necks when the explorer made 
his appearance. The buildings are three stages 
in height, and every window and every open 
arcade would frame excited faces ; Burgos being 
then full of a crowd of ambassadors, princes 
and 


grandees, representing 
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feet of Isabella the first offerings of the New 
World. He brings macaws, parrots, cotorras, and 
other beautiful birds ; idols, cotton fabrics, strange 
animals, necklaces, shells, and a thousand and one 
curiosities. Chiefest thing of all is the great jew- 
eled crown of Caonaboa, which is brought in token 
of Cacique’s submission. Finally he produces a 
quantity of virgin gold in dust and nuggets, a 
foretaste of that immense natural wealth which 
awaited future explorers. 
exhortation, he 





Then, in a marvelous 
gives his imagination free rein, 
telling the entranced Court that the mines of 
Hispaniola are likely to be the veritable quarries 
of Ophir whence King Solomon obtained his 
gold, and assuring his lieges that there is a new, 
real, palpable empire away out there in the won- 
derful west. Isabella’s lips move ; her heart is 
profoundly touched. She accepts the golden of- 
fering, and makes it over to Gil de Siloé and 
Diego de la Cruz, two eminent sculptors high in 
her favor, telling them to use it in their work. 
They are engaged on the Retablo of the high altar 
in the Cartuja de Miraflores, and have stolen a few 
hours in order to witness the reception of the 
navigator. Thus the pious queen offered to God 
the first-fruits of her new dominions. 

Columbus remained in Burgos for some little 
time. He witnessed the royal wedding on the 
3d of April, 1497, his son Don Hernando being 
appointed page to Prince John. The admiral 
was the guest of one Bernaldez, a good cleric, a 
fine wit, and an accomplished scholar. In the 
company of his host and another excellent Bur- 
galés, Don Jaime Ferrer de Blanes, he saw the 
bull-fights, the games of cafas, the tourneys 


and the tilts of reeds. Blanes, the famous lapi- 





the Christian kingdoms. 
Columbus was doubtless 


received by Ferdinand and 
Isabella in this patio. We 
may picture him as he then 
was, his handsome acquiline 
features bronzed by Atlantic 
breezes, full bearded, his gray 
eyes flashing and his cheeks 
Hushed with hope and pleas 
ure. Inclining his massive 
tawny head in graceful rev 
erence, he tells his thrilling 
His pres 
ence, his insinuating man- 


story. majestic 
ners, his ardor and enthusi- 
asm, create a profound im- 
pression. The 





excitement 











deepens as he lays at the 
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dary of Burgos, was also a scholar and commenta- 


tor on Dante. His was one of the few intelli- 
gences of the age to which it was given to 
comprehend the genius of Christopher Col- 
umbus. 


Passing on to later periods, we are reminded 
that many melancholy scenes have likewise oc- 
curred in this old palace. There is no more tragic 
figure in history than that of the mad Queen 


POPULAR 





MONTHLY. 


to the madness of the queen; for the scene 
which took place in the Castillo de la Mota at 
Medina del Campo in 1504, before her departure 
to rejoin the archduke in the Low Countries, had 
caused her to become the talk of Spain. It was 
then that Joanna made her appearance at the 
castle gates, demanding to be let out, so that she 
might make her way to the unworthy husband, 
whose prolonged absence had caused the depres- 


len ‘ 
eS Biya 


COURTYARD OF A RUINED EPISCOPAL 


Joanna of Castile (now commonly known as 
Juana La Loca), upon whom the crown devolved 
after the death of her mother, Isabella the Catho- 
lic. Early in thesixteenth century Joanna came 
hither with her husband, the Archduke Philip. 
The royal couple lodged themselves, as was 
usual, in the Casa del Cordon. Although at 
that time grave and quiet, she was suffering from 
the recollection of Philip’s shameful intrigues in 
Flanders, and there was no longer any doubt as 





, 


PALACE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, BURGOS. 


sion of spirits to which her malady was traceable. 
Her custodian or majordomo, the prudent Bishop 
of Burgos, forbade the soldiers to open the portal; 
the queen being en déshabille, the night far ad- 
vanced, and the season inclement. Threatening 
death to those who had dared to oppose her 
wishes, Joanna rushed hither and thither in the 
courtyard in an access of ungovernable fury, 
finally taking up her station at the gates, her face 
turned toward Flanders. 
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There she remained throught the bitter night and 
far into the following day, even refusing to cover 
her shoulders with a cloak, or to partake of food. 
This was the first unmistakable symptom of insanity. 

In Burgos the wantonness of her consort entered 
upon another phase. Philip had already devastated 
her heart by his capricious amours in the Nether- 
lands, and whilst the poor, plain-featured and de- 
voted wife testified her blind worship by a thousand 
kindnesses, he entered into a series of scandalous 
intrigues amongst the Court ladies and courtesans, 
with both of which classes he enjoyed a fine popu- 
larity, owing to his blondness and bonhomic. He 
also fomented, by his secret support, several treason- 
able plots whose object was the absolute supersession 
of the queen, forgetting that he was already King 
of Spain, thanks to this alliance, and sovereign of 
the Low Countries in his mother’s right. This un- 
generous deceit and open intrigue made the court 
a hotbed of dissensions and antagonism. Joanna, 
learning that the public had been apprised of her 
inability to wield the sceptre by reason of her weak- 
ness of intellect, began to assert her authority, when 
furious quarrels took place. Philip then ordered 
the incarceration of the queen in the Casa del Cor 




















COURTYARD OF THE CASA DET CORDON, 





DOORWAY OF CHURCH, CARTUJA DE MIRAFLORES. 


don. The constable’s wife, a natural daugh- 
ter of King Ferdinand, who interfered on be- 
half of her sister, was treated with much 
contumely, the Archduke forgetting the re- 
spect due to Dofia Juana de Aragon as the 
hostess of himself and consort. 

Thus Joanna’# miserable life dragged on 
until one day in September Philip over-ate 
himself at a banquet given by a favorite. In 
order to dissipate the effects of his intemper- 
ance he took a long ride, and afterwards 
played pelota. The excessive thirst induced 
by this violent exercise caused him to drink 
a quantity of questionable water. In the 
evening he was stricken down by an attack 
of epidemic fever, complicated with acute 
pneumonia, of which he died. During the 
seven days of the indisposition Joanna had 
never left her husband’s side; and now 
when his embalmed body lay in state, bus- 
kined and clad in a robe of gold brocade, lined 
with ermine, guarded by the kings-of-arms, 
with their maces, and the royal sword and 
shield, she sat in silent stupefaction; and 
neither the vigilia, sung in the death cham- 
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The magnificent octagonal alabaster tomb in front 
of the high altar covers the remains of these two 
descendants of John of Gaunt. 

Europe can show few such specimens of fine 
Third-Pointed work as is displayed in the rich and 
varied sculpture of this monument. Artistically, 
it is incomparably finer than the tomb of the 
second Count and Countess of Haro in Burgos 
Cathedral, the sculpture being much superior to 
that of Vigarni. Affluent and powerful as was 
Philip II., his coffers overflowing with the treas- 
ures of the New World, he was nevertheless un- 
able to command the services of another Gil de 
Siloé, whose cunning chisel fashioned this im- 
mortal masterpiece ; and the ascetic king had to 
confess that none of his boasted achievements in 
the Escurial could compare with the tomb of 
John II. and his queen. 

While the churelr shone with the wonderful 
whiteness of 
newly-finished 
sculpture, Jo- 
anna must 




























FIREPLACE IN THE CARTUJA DE MIRAFLORES. 


ber by the Chapter of the Cathedral, nor 
the sad, sweet airs played by the Flem- 
ish musicians, could provoke a tear to 
rise in her hollow eyes. On the 28th of 
September the body was placed in a 
coffin perfumed with myrrh. This was 
covered with a rich gray pall, and car- 
ried through the heat and dust of the 
vile roads to the Cartuja de Mira- 
flores. In the sacristy of this, her 
mother’s favorite sanctuary, Joan- 
na allowed the relics to remain un- 
til she arranged for their removal to 
the south. 

The Carthusian convent of Mira- 
flores is now in the care of a few 
poor monks, with faces as deathly 
as those which Ribera loved to 
portray. Formerly one of the rich- 
est endowments in Spain, it is now | 
ina state of wretched penury. _ Isa- 
bella the Catholic spent millions of Gi) 
maravedis in the adornment of & 
this building, chiefly in memory of 
her parents. By their virtues and 
amiability John II. and his wife, 
Isabella of Portugal, inspired their : 
daughter with a fervent affection, : 


which deepened until her death. DOORWAY IN THE CHAPEL OF THE CONSTABLE, BURGOS CATHEDRAL. 
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have come hither many an afternoon to pray travel by night, saving that a widow should 
by the coffin of her dead consort, when the never expos self to the light of day. Each 
faint purple of the autumn crocus touched the time the ] sion halted the body was de- 
arid waysides with pensive beauty ; to remain, posited in s ecclesiastical building, where 
perhaps, until the parched plains lay weird and the funeral services were again performed. Dur- 
silent and lonely under the throbbing stars. In ing the int f rest armed men kept watch 
fancy we see the afflicted queen flitting through and ward o the coffin chiefly, it would seem, 
the dusk, her drooping figure dark against the witha view reventing females from approach- 
moon-iJlumined marble. We see her pause at ing the dea lor the terrible passion of jealousy 
the star-shaped tomb of her grandparents, her — still consu the queen, and she retained that 
vacant eyes fixed upon the stately recumbent hatred of sex Which was so strong during 


figures of the sceptred king and the pious the lifetime of her husband. 

queen holding her missal in eternal sleep. Then Even this s n and stately progress was not 
Joanna turns away from the splendor of the 
Gothic tracery enclosing the marvelous life 



























and movement of the lions, panther and 
hounds, and casts her glance upward to the 
recessed arch within which, kneeling at a 
prie-dieu, the effigy of the young Infant 
Alfonso looks solemn and strange and life 
like, with the shadows of the marble foliage 
upon the fair white face. 

Toward the end of December Joanna 
determined to remove the Arch- 
duke’s remains to Granada. When 
her preparations were complete, sh¢ 
insisted upon the coffin being open- 
ed, despite the remonstrances of her 
counsellors and the holy men of 
Miraflores. It was found that the ‘S 
work of the embalmers had been but 
poorly performed. Nevertheless th: 3 
queen approached, trembling with 
rage and _ tearless grief, 
and stood by the remains 
for a long time, touching 
the livid face again and 
again. On the 
night of the 20th 
of December the 
funeral procession 
left the Cartuja. 
The party con- 
sisted of the queen 
and her dames; 
the Bishops of 
Jaen, Mondofiedo, 
and Malaga; the 
Constable of Cas- 
tile, and a great 
crowd of ecclesiast- 
ics, grandees and 
ambassadors — all 
following the four- 
horse hearse. Jo- 


anna chose to QUEEN JOANNA STARTING FROM THE CARTUJA ITIRAFLORES, DECEMBER 297TH, 1506. 























TOMB OF DON PEDRO HERNANDEZ DE VELASCO 
CHAPEL OF THE CONSTABLE, BURGOS CATITEDRAL, 


devoid of a gleam of humor. We are told that 
when Joanna and her cortége had proceeded 
some little distance beyond Torquemada—a vil- 
lage some 64 kilométres beyond Burgos, in the 
valley of the Arlanzon—she ordered the corpse 
to be carried into tne courtyard of a convent, 
which she supposed to be a monastery. Nuns 
inade their appearance, however, to the queen’s 
unutterable horror and chagrin ; whereupon she 
sternly bade her people remove the body into the 
comparative safety of the fields. ‘The famous 
picture of the laureate artist Pradilla, with its 
wonderful effects of light and wind, tells the 
story of that midnight melodrama more elo- 
quently than words. It was then the most 
rigorous part of winter, when the central table- 
lands of Spain are exposed to the cruelest blasts. 
In an ecstacy of madness Joanna betook herself, 
with her wiicle entourage, to the dreary, desolate, 
and wind-swept waste in the icy hours before 
cock-crow. In order to assure herself of the 
safety of Philip’s remains, the coffin was again 
opened under circumstances of exceptional diffi- 
culty. Large tapers, provided by the munici- 
pality of Burgos, were burned on this journey. 





AND HIS WIFE DONA MENCIA DE MENDOZA. 


Whilst the attendants were exposing the body to 
the queen’s gaze, these velas flared and spluttered 
in the fierce wind, and often enough became 
extinguished altogether, leaving the company in 
total darkness. And there, in open fields, at 
dead of night, the holy fathers had to sing a 
funeral office, their teeth chattering, and their 
fat round faces blue with cold. 

Joanna and that cortége did not reach Gra- 
nada, and it was not for nearly half a century 
that Philip’s remains were deposited in the 
cathedral church of that city, by the side of the 
faithful wife who so long survived him. 

In the angle formed by the jambs with the 
lintel of the square-headed doorway of the Casa 
del Cordon are two stone hounds, symbolizing 
the fidelity that guards the person and house of 
their lord. As we ramble round this old palace, 
gazing at the lion naissant of the Velascos and 
the hippogriff of the Mendozas de la Vega, we 
succumb to the melancholy charm of the past. 
Recalling the bygone glories of Castile, we repeat 
to ourselves and ponder over the meaning of the 
paradoxical motto of her Constables—‘‘ Un buen 
morir dura toda la vida.’’ 
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THE GARDENER. 


PANTOUM. ) 


By ELLA WHEELER WILC( 


Herepity is but a seed, 
Mind is the soil wherein it lies, 
Or if a rose, or if a weed, 
Will is the gardener, skilled and wise. 


Mind is the soil wherein it lies, 
Though sterile be that soil, or good, 
Will is the gardener, skilled and wise, 
He makes the garden what he would. 


Though sterile be that soil or good, 
Or if the seed be good or ill, 

He makes the garden what he would, 
For master of all things is Will. 


And if the seed be good or ill, 
He waters it, or roots it out, 
For master of all things is Will, 
And he is stronger than the sprout. 


He waters it, or roots it out, 
Though pushing like a virile tree, 

For he is stronger than the sprout, 
And mightier than Heredity. 


Though pushing like a virile tree 
Will can uproot each vicious weed, 
For part of God Himself is he— 
Heredity is but a seed! 





THE RED GIRL. 


A LITTLE INCIDENT 
By ELSIE 


THE sun was shining as only a Colorado sun can 
shine, beating down into the little town with an 
almost cruel intensity. Trees are a luxury in the 
West, and the few small specimens outlining the 
principal thoroughfare offer but little shade, so 
the street, with its rows of low frame buildings, 
is now hot, silent and deserted. 

There is just one exception to these buildings, 
and that is a pretentious stone edifice. The first 
floor has ‘‘ Banking Co.’’ in great gilt letters on 
its windows ; the second is devoted to offices, and 
is consequently deserted, for the air is too invig- 
orating to be wasted, and business in Colorado is 
largely transacted on the street ; the third floor is 
the most important of all; it is thrown into one 
great hall, and here it is that all the balls, fairs 
and meetings of the town are held. It is nota 
particularly attractive hall. Bare walls, upon 
which the finger of Time has gleefully traced 
strange dust pictures, about fifty chairs and a 
rather jingly piano, compose the entire furnish- 
ings. 


OF THE GREAT WEST. 


WHEELER 


At present s 
suddenly a not 
the street, ther 
‘* fire music ”’ 


of the windows are open, and 
floats down into the stillness of 
nother and another, until the 
f ‘‘ Die Walkiire’’ is leaping and 
crackling from the piano under the touch of an 
almost superhuman master-hand. The fire seems 
to be dying, now the ‘‘slumber song’’ sobs and 
sings, and then once more the crackling comes, 
until ‘fire’? aud ‘‘slumber”’ inotive are blended 
together in one glorious harmony of sound. 

In the street beicw, door after door has softly 
opened and dark forms have stolen across the 
street, until the unconscious player above has 
collected a breathless, admiring audience beneath 
her windows. 

“It’s the Red Girl,’”’ they whisper to one 
another, and some shiver slightly and draw closer 
together. 


The music comes to asudden stop, there is a 
few minutes’ pause, and then a figure appears in 
elow. Such a strange little figure 
it is—a girl of about twenty, with a thin pale 


the doorway | 
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face, great blue eyes, and a slight, frail body, 
clothed in ared Mother Hubbard gown. ‘‘ What 
ahomely little thing!’ is the first thought, but 
one has only to look into those eves to change the 
opinion ; there is such a sweet sereneness and 
peace in their depths, and the girl is so strongly 
magnetic, one is forced to recall the familiar lines, 
‘‘And those who came to scoff, remained to 
pray.’’ Sheis a well known and beloved person 
in the small Western town ; when she first came, 
two years ago, her strange red dress and still 
stranger music, had caused some talk. But, after 
all, she was only a poor, little consumptive, and 
so the mothers took her and her erratic ways to 
their hearts and worshipped her. 

She was a sincere Christian, and the fact that 
she claimed to be in intimate communication 
with the angels, threw an air of mysticism about 
her and caused the timid to speak in whispers 
when her name was mentioned. She said it was 
they that had ordered her to wear a loose red 
gown, so she unquestionably obeyed. Scoffers 
had remarked that red suggested that she was 
dominated by the wrong class of spirits, but her 
devoted friends indignantly hushed such flip- 
pant suggestions ; they did not question, they 
only knew that she had a sunny smile and sweet 
manner impossible to resist, and that when she 
played some great mysterious power seemed to 
guide her hands. 

As she stands in the doorway a moment she 
looks almost a spirit herself, her hands are ner- 
vousiy clasped near her throat, and her eyes 
gaze unseeing upon the familiar faces, then a 
smile of recognition comes, and her friends eager- 
ly crowd about her. 

While she talks, her eyes have wandered to a 
great red peak that stands alone among the sur- 
rounding mountains. Was it coincidence or 
Fate, that out of all the pine-covered hills there 
should be but one with a bleak, bare crest of red 
sand and stone. 

‘‘“That is my mountain,’”’ the girl had said 
when she first arrived, and she had grown to look 
upon it as something almost alive. Now as her 
eyes rest on it she smiles, as she says, playfully, 
‘‘ How dreary Red Chief looks to-day! I believe 
he wants me up there to keep him company. 
Cheer up, old fellow,’’ and she merrily blows a 
kiss to the unresponsive hill ; then, growing sud- 
denly serious, she turns to the people around 
her. ‘‘ When I die, you must carry me up there. 
1 almost think the mountain was made for me— 
to be my tomb.”’ 

** You are getting gloomy, little girl, The sun 
is nearly down, let’s take a walk before it grows 
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too cold for you,’’ and the speaker, a well-knit, 
handsome man of about forty, forcibly takes pos- 
session of the girl and hurries her away. 

‘“How he loves her!’ say the women, ten- 
derly looking after the pair. 

‘*T fear he'll lose her,’’ one remarks. 
thing, how white she looked to-day!’ 

Meanwhile the two are walking slowly toward 
the hills ; the man is talking earnestly and the girl 
tries to listen, but her eyes and thoughts will 
wander to old Red Chief, his head bathed in 
glory from the last rays of the sun. What is it 
the man is saying? 


‘ Poor 


‘*T wasn’t listening to you, dear,’’ she said, 
turning to him apologetically, ‘‘what were you 
asking me to do?”’ 

‘*Give it all up for a little while, little girl, 
and let the world and its wickedness take care of 
itself. You say the angels love you and are 
watching over you—I know it’s useless to dis- 
pute that idea of yours, but can’t you see, dear, 
that you are growing weaker every day? You 
are quietly slipping from me and you refuse to 
let me try and hold you back. I want to place 
you into a good doctor’s care, he would soon put 
some color into those cheeks, and then I will fill 
that busy brain of yours with cheerful thoughts 
and together we'll make you strong and well. 
Won’t you Jet me—won’t you do that much 
for me, little girl ?”’ 

The girl’s eyes fill with tears, but she silently 
shakes her head. ‘‘ You are so true, dear, and 
I love you—but what good has it ever done 
you?’ The man tries to interrupt, but she 
passionately continues: ‘‘I have brought noth- 
ing but sorrow into your life—I want your love, 
I want you—but I never can marry you. 
not say ‘forget 


I can- 
me,’ for it would break my 
heart if you did—I know I am spoiling your 
life, and yet I am too selfish to let you go; and 
you won’t go, dearest, will you?’ turning sud- 
denly to him, her hands nervously clutching his 
coat and arms. 

‘Wild horses couldn’t drag me, little girl,’’ 
the voice was supposed to be cheerful, but there 
was a suggestion of a break in it that made the 
girl move closer to the man’s side, and the sym- 
pathetic silence was not broken until they 
reached the little brown house perched on the 
side of a hill, with ‘‘Rocky Rest’’ spelled in 
white stones on its terrace, then turning an April 
face, the girl playfully pulled the man on to the 
porch. 

‘*Mother, here is your best sweetheart,’’ she 
called. ‘‘He’s going to stay to tea, and then he 


is going to make music with that flute of his,’’ 











THE 


and still talking and softly laughing, she pushed 
him into the house. 

The man was a good musician, and the sweet 
music, with the soft 
caused many couples to pause and listen that 


plano accompaniment, 


night as it floated through the open windows. 

They played until the man grew tired. Putting 
down his instrument, he leaned over the girl and 
lifted her hands from the keys. ‘‘1 believe the 
angels do assist you,’’ he said, half seriously, 
‘vou are perfectly inexhaustible to-night.”’ 

The girl did not smile. 

‘I feel they are with me,’’ she said, softly, 
and followed him on to the porch. 

After he had gone she stood motionless. It 
was moonlight, and the surrounding mountains 
with their mysterious dark shadows almost told 
the secret of the universe. The light fell upon 
the girl, throwing her pale face and vivid red 
dress into strong relief, and causing her to look 
weird and unreal. Suddenly, with a passionate 
gesture, she threw out her arms. 

‘Tam such a weak and unworthy servant!’ 
she sobbed ; ‘‘ teach me to be strong, give m« 
more proof, that I may walk with unwavering 
faith, and cry aloud to unbelievers: ‘ Life is but 
a day, the great Promise is true, and beyond our 
little sphere is the real world and the wonderful, 
glorious life in death !’ ”’ 

Carried away by her emotion, she sank upon 
her knees, and when she finally arose there was 
an inspired, exultant look upon her face. 

The next day the little town was set talking 
for word was passed around that the Red Girl, 
who never had so much as touched a harp, would 
give a concert in the evening and play entirely 
upon that instrument. When questioned by the 
woman with whom she lived, one of her adopted 
mothers, she had answered, simply : 
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‘‘T prayed for some sign, some proof that I 
could give the people of the existence of angels, 
and they t me I should soon play upon a 
harp.’’ 

By eight 
Friends and 
the miracle. 
little stage, 
away and th 


‘clock the big hall was crowded. 
scoffers alike, all had come to see 
The harp stood waiting upon the 
t minute after minute ticked itself 
Red Girl did not appear. 

who had been growing restless 

suddenly became silent and in- 

man, with a face so white and 
aly 


The people, 
and impatient 
terested, for 
drawn one | 
upon the stag 

‘¢ Friends, 


recognized him, had stepped 


he began, vainly striving to steady 
ur little Red Girl said the angels 
promised her she should play upon a harp. The 

ome true, | think. She died half 


his voice, 


promise has 
an hour ago 
The next eht the moon looked down on a 


} 


strange, unusual Upon the almost inac- 


f Red Chief was a crowd of peo- 


scene. 
cessible peak 
ple—a silence has just fallen amongst them, 
and a man comes slowly forward until he stands 
beside a deep, He raises his 
hand, ‘‘ May the love of God and the peace that 
passeth all understanding be with us—as we 
know it is with her—now and forever.”’ 

Once more the silence falls, broken only by 
uncontrollable weeping and the sound of work- 


ing spades. 


new-made grave. 


Then, one by one, the people move away, until 
a long black line is swinging down the moun- 
tain. The steady tramping of their feet and the 
crackling of the underbrush sings a dreary re- 
quiem as it is borne through the night to the 
lonely man who, lying face downward, is fight- 
ing the great battke of almost unconquerable 
grief and despair. 


























THE hanging of the mistletoe and the burning 
of the yule log at Christmas time have come to us 
through many generations. In the religion of the 
Druids the mistletoe was regarded with the ut- 
most veneration, although the reverence which 
they paid to it seems to have been restricted to the 
plant when found growing on the oak—the fa- 
vorite tree of their divinity Tutanes, who appears 
to have been the same as the Phenician god 
Baal, or the sun, worshipped under so many 
different names by the various pagan nations of 
antiquity. Atthe period of the winter-solstice, a 
great festival was celebrated in hishonor. When 
the sacred anniversary arrived, the ancient Brit- 
ons, accompanied by their priests, the Druids, sal- 
lied forth with great pomp and rejoicings to gather 
the mystic parasite, which, in addition to the re- 
ligious reverence with which it was regarded, was 
believed to possess wondrous curative powers. 
When the oak on which the mistletoe grew was 
reached, two white bulls were bound to the tree, 
and the chief Druid, clothed in white (the em- 
blem of purity), ascended, and, with a golden 
knife, cut the sacred plant, which was caught by 
another priest in the folds of his robe. The bulls, 
and often also human beings, were then sacri- 
ticed, and various festivals followed. The mistle- 
toe thus gathered, was divided into small portions 
and distributed among the people, who hung up 
the sprays over the entrances to their dwellings, 
as a propitiation and shelter to the sylvan deities 
during the season of frost and cold. These rites 
in connection with the mistletoe were retained 
throughout the Roman dominion in Britain, and 
also for a long period under the sovereignty of 
the Jutes, Saxons and Angles. 
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The following legend regarding the mistletoe, 
taken from Scandinavian mythology, is interest- 
ing. Balder, the god of poetry and eloquence, 
and second son of Odin and Friga, communi- 
cated one day to his mother a dream which he 
had had, intimating that he should die. She 
(Friga), to protect her son from such a con- 
tingency, invoked all the powers of nature—fire, 
air, earth and water, as well as animals and 
plants—and obtained an oath from them that 
they should not harm Balder. The latter then 
took his place amid the combats of the gods, and 
fought without fear in the midst of showers of 
arrows. Loake, his enemy, resolved to discover 
the secret of Balder’s invulnerability, and, ac- 
cordingly, disguising himself as an old woman, 
he addressed himself.to Friga with complimen- 
tary remarks on the valor and good fortune of 
her son. The goddess replied that no substance 
could injure him; as all the productions of 
nature had bound themselves by an oath to re- 
frain from doing him any harm. She added, 
however, with that awkward simplicity which 
appears so often to characterize mythical person- 
ages, that there was one plant which, from its 
insignificance, she did not think of conjuring, as 
it was impossible that it could inflict any hurt on 
her son. Loake inquired the name of this plant, 
and was informed that it was a feeble little shoot, 
growing on the bark of the oak, with scarcely 
any soil. Then the treacherous Loake ran and 
procured the mistletoe, and, entering the assem- 
bly of the gods, said to the blind Heda: ‘‘ Why 
do you not contend with the arrows of Balder?’”’ 
Heda replied: ‘‘I am blind, and have no 
arms.’’ Loake then presented him with an 











arrow formed from the mistletoe, and said: 
‘* Balder is before thee.’’ Heda shot, and Bal- 


YULE LOG AND MISTLETOE. 681 
Wel e be ye Stephen and John, 
Welcome Innocents every one, 
Wel Thomas Martyr one, 


der fell pierced and slain. 

The mistletoe, which has thus so many mystic 
associations connected with it, is believed to be 
propagated in its natural state by the missel 
thrush, which feeds upon its own berries. It 
was long thought impossible to propagate it arti- 
ficially, but this object was at last attained by 
bruising the berries, and by means of their 
viscidity, causing them to adhere to the bark of 
fruit trees, where they readily germinate and 
take root. The growth of the mistletoe on the 
oak is now of extremely rare occurrence, but in 
the orchards of the west midland counties of 
England, such as the shires of Gloucester and 
Worcester, the plant flourishes in great frequency 
and luxuriance on the apple trees. Large quan- 
tities are annually cut at the Christmas season 
and dispatched to the large cities, where it is used 
in the decoration of houses and stores, and is 
hung on the walls or chandeliers to give young 
lads and lassies an opportunity to kiss those 
caught under it. 

The burning of the Yule log is an ancient 
Christmas ceremony, transmitted to us from our 
Scandinavian ancestors, who, at their feast of 
Juul, at the winter-solstice, used to kindle huge 
bonfires in honor of their god Thor. 
tom, though sadly shorn of the 
circumstance ”’ 


The cus- 
‘pomp and 
which formerly attended it, is 
still maintained in various parts of the country. 
The bringing in and placing of the ponderous 
block on the hearth of the wide chimney in the 
baronial hall was the most joyous of the cere- 
monies observed on Christmas Eve in feudal 
times. The venerable log, destined to crackle a 
welcome to all-comers, was drawn in triumph 
from its resting-place at the feet of its living 
brethren of the woods. Each wayfarer raised 
his hat as it passed, for he well knew that it 
was full of good promises, and that its flame 
would burn out old wrongs and heartburnings, 
and cause the liquor to bubble in the wassail- 
bowl, that was quaffed to the drowning of an- 
cient feuds and animosities. So the Yule-log 
was worthily honored, and the ancient bards 
welcomed its entrance with their minstrelsy. 
The following ditty, appropriate to such an occa- 
sion, appears in the Sloane Manuscripts. It is 
supposed to be of the time of Henry VI. : 


WELCOME YULE. 
Welcome be thou, heavenly king, 
Welcome born on this morning, 
Welcome for whom we shall sing, 
Welcome Yule, 


Welcome Yule. 


Welk e we ye, good New Year, 
Welcome Twelfth Day, both in fere,* 
Welcome saints, lovéd and dear, 


Welcome Yule. 


Welcome be ye, Candlemas. 

Welcome be ye, Queen of Bliss, 

Welcome both to more and less, 
Welcome Yule. 


Welcome be ye that are here, 
Welcome all, and make good cheer, 
Welcome all, another year, 


Welcome Yule. 


And here, in connection with the festivities on 
Christmas Eve, we may quote Herrick’s inspirit- 
ing stanzas 


Come bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame she 


Bids Li ve be free, 


And drink to your heart’s desiring. 


With the last year’s brand 


Light the new block, and, 

For good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play 
That sweet luck may 

Come while the log is a teending.t 
Drink w the strong beer, 
Cut the white loaf here 

The while the meat is a-shredding ; 
For the rare mince-pie, 
And the plums stand by, 


To fill the place that’s a-kneading. 


The allusion at the commencement of the second 
stanza, is to the practice of laying aside the half 
consumed block after having served its purpose 
on Christmas Eve, preserving it carefully in a 
cellar or other secure place till the next anniver- 
sary of Christmas, and then lighting the new log 
with the charred remains of its predecessor. The 
due observances 


of this custom was considered of 
the highest importance, and it was believed that 
the preservation of last year’s Christmas log was 
a most effectual security to the house against 
fire. We are further informed that it was re- 
garded as a sign of very bad luck if a squinting 
the hall when the log was burn- 
ing, and a similarly evil omen was exhibited in 
the arrival of a bare-footed person, and, above 
all, of a flat-footed woman ! 


person enter 


As an accompani- 
ment to the Yule log a candle of monstrous size, 
called the } Candle or Christmas Candle, shed 


*In comy 


+ Burning. 
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its light on the festive board during the evening. 
Brand, in his Popular Antiquities, states that, in the 
buttery of St. John’s College, Oxford, an ancient 
candle socket of stone still remains, ornamented 
with the figure of the Holy Lamb. It was for- 
merly used for holding the Christmas Candle, 
which, during the twelve nights of the Christmas 
festival, was burned on the high-table at supper. 

In Devonshire the Yule log takes the form of 
the ashton fagot, and is brought in and burned 
with great glee and merriment. The fagot is 
composed of a bundle of ash-sticks bound or 
hooped round with bands of the same tree, and 
the number of these last ought, it is said, to 
be nine. The rods having been cut a few days 
previous, the farm-laborers, on Christmas Eve, 
sally forth joyously, bind them together, and 
then, by the aid of one or two horses, drag the 
fagot, with great rejoicings, to their master’s 
house, where it is deposited on the spacious 
hearth which serves as the fireplace in old- 
fashioned kitchens. Fun and jollity of all sorts 
now commence, the members of the household— 
master, family and servants—seat themselves on 
the settles beside the fire, and all meet on terms 
of equality, the ordinary restraint characterizing 
the intercourse of master and servant being, for 
the occasion, wholly laid aside. Sports of vari- 
ous kinds take place, such as jumping in sacks, 
diving in a tub of water for apples, and jumping 
for cakes and treacle ; that is to say, endeavor- 
ing, by springs (the hands being tied behind the 
back), to catch with the mouth a cake, thickly 
spread with treacle and suspended from the 


ceiling. Liberal libations of cider, or egg-hot 
—that is, cider heated and mixed with eggs 


and spices, somewhat after the manner of the 
Scottish /et-pint, are supplied to the assembled 
revelers, it being an acknowledged and time- 
honored custom that for every crack which the 
bands of the ashton fagot make in bursting when 
charred through, the master of the house is 
bound to furnish a fresh bowl of liquor. To the 
credit of such gatherings it must be stated that 
they are characterized, for the most part, by 
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thorough decorum, and scenes of inebriation and 
disorder are seldom witnessed. One significant 
circumstance connected with the vigorous blaze 
which roars up the chimney on Christmas Eve 
ought not to be forgotten. We refer to the prac- 
tice of most of the careful Devonshire house- 
wives, at this season, to have the kitchen chim- 
ney swept a few days previously, so as to guard 
against accidents from its taking fire. In Corn- 
wall, as we are informed by a contributor to 
Notes and Queries, the Yule log is called ‘‘ the 
mock,’’ and great festivities attend the burning 
of it, including the old ceremony of lighting the 
block with a brand preserved from the fire of 
last year. We are informed also that, in the 
same locality Christmas Eve is a special holiday 
with children, who, on this occasjon, are allowed 
to sit up till midnight and ‘drink to the 
mock,”’ 

Another custom in Devonshire, still practiced, 
we believe, in one or two localities on Christmas 
Eve, is for the farmer with his family and 
friends, after partaking together of hot cakes and 
cider (the cake being dipped in the liquor pre- 
vious to being eaten), to proceed to the orchard, 
one of the party bearing hot cake and cider as 
an offering to the principal apple-tree. The 
cake is formally deposited on the fork of the 
tree, and the cider thrown over the latter, the 
men firing off guns and pistols, and the women 
and girls shouting : 

‘Bear blue, apples and pears enow, 
Barn fulls, bag fulls, sack fulls. 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah !”’ 


A similar libation of spiced-ale used to be 
sprinkled on the orchards and meadows in Nor- 
folk ; and the author of a little work, published 
in 1859, states that he has witnessed a ceremony 
of the same sort, in the neighborhood of the 
New Forest in Hampshire, where the chorus was : 


‘** Apples and pears with right good corn 
Come in plenty to every one. 
Eat and drink good cake and hot ale, 
Give Earth to drink and she’ll not fail.’’ 
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WHAT CHRISTMAS BROUGHT TO ANGEL’S ALLEY. 


By MARGARET 


ATHARINE REDFIELD 
always thinks of the year 
she spent at her Aunt 
Emily Van Winkle’s on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 
as the most eventful of 
her life. In a sense noth- 
ing happened in that year, 

and in another sense everything happened, and 

though Katharine may live to be ninety and see 
her children’s children, she will never lose some 
of the impressions that year brought her. 

Coming to the city from a remote fastness in 
the Green Mountains, everything she encountered 
had the charm of novelty. Her aunt’s large 
house, with its rich appointments and quiet 
elegance; the trim, white-capped maids, step- 
ping softly about; the gray-haired butler, 
who had been so long with Mrs. Van Winkle 
that he knew her moods and served her like an 
automaton ; the softly cushioned carriages and 
highly polished glittering harness, with the big 
brown horses which carried Aunt Van Winkle 
and her friends as if they were feathers—all these 
were delightful to the country gir!. 

She had been reared in a home of unosten- 
tatious plenty herself, and the keynote of her 
life had been to do good to others as she had 
opportunity, so the ease and luxury of her 
aunt’s household did not in the least turn her 
steady, young head. She merely frankly and 
openly enjoyed anything without the slightest 
affectation of being blasé, which she was not, 
and when her mother wrote that she ‘‘ would 
not best spend all her time in pleasure,’’ Kath- 
arine sensibly answered by return of mail that 
she had already thought the same thing herself, 
and had joined a class in English literature, an- 
other in French conversation, and a third on the 
theory of music. Also she had taken a class of 
her own in the mission attached to St. Cuth- 
bert’s, and had never been so busy in her life. 

Squire tedfield shook with laughter, as he 
listened to this letter, which was read to the 
family and elicited comments spiced with family 
candor in the Vermont home. 

‘‘She’s a Redfield all the way through !" ex- 
claimed the father. ‘‘ You tell her to join one 
class. She sends word she’s got four on hand, 
no less.’’ 





‘‘For my part,’’ the young sister said, ‘I 


E. SANGSTI 


think Kitty is foolish. Aunty didn’t invite her 
to New York to spend her time in studying.”’ 

‘*T hope she won’t be ill,’ the mother re- 
marked, anxiously. 

‘*There’s a lot of go in a girl like Kate, so 
don’t worry was the brother’s opinion, and 
there they let it rest. 

Katharine’s various engagements were on the 
whole pleasing, and as satisfactory to the city- 
trained aunt as to the country-bred mother. 
Both had the true American conscience which 
rebels against wasting time. 

They were at breakfast one morning in early 
November in the Van Winkle home, when the 
maid brought in a sheaf of letters on her silver 
tray, among them two or three thick epistles with 
foreign postmarks. As usual, the ladies divided 
their attention between their coffee and their 
mail. Presently Mrs. Van Winkle, speaking in 
a low voice, which had in it a thrill of anxiety, 
and lifting a pallid face, said : 

‘Katharine, darling! I must sail for Europe 
on Saturday. I have just heard from Constance, 
and her husband has written, too, and sent me 
the doctor's report. Connie is ordered to Paris 
for a critical operation, which may mean life or 
may mean death, and she is waiting until her 
mother can get to her. Miss Barclay,’’ the lady 
added, turning to her middle-aged companion, 
‘* please see about my stateroom on the Lucania. 
I will take Adele with me. You must look after 
Katharine, and see that she has every comfort 
while I am gone.”’ * 

‘* But, Aunt Emmie,’’ said Katharine, *‘ would 
it not be well for me to go home? Don’t hesi- 
tate a moment, if that will make it simpler for 


you.” . 
‘* Not at all, child—not at all. I shall proba- 
bly be at home in two months, or three at the 


longest. You can go on with your studies, drive 
in the Park, and visit among the girls you know. 
James will see to the house, as he always does, 
Elizabeth Barclay will be an excellent chaperone, 
and will go with you to the opera, and the best 
plays, and I want you to remain. One quiet 
winter won't hurt you, dear, and if everything 
turns out as I hope it may, I'll be back before 
very long.”’ 


This conversation took place on Wednesday 
morning, and on Saturday Katharine and Miss 
Barclay stood on the pier and watched the 
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Lucania lessen in the distance, till it was quite 
out of sight. Then they went home, and the 
days and the nights sped along till Christmas 
was at hand. The housekeeping moved like 
clockwork, and aunty sent Katharine a large 
check to buy herself a Christmas gift. 

That check—crisp, clean, full of possibilities 

lay on Katharine’s little writing desk, and 
whispered to her about everything she had 
wanted for the last five years. It would refur- 
nish her chamber at home, it would give her a 
year of post-graduate work at Bryn Mawr, it 
might be 
china, a journey, what 
lasting happiness. 

But the more Katharine looked at the check, 
the more a plan which had at first been a vague 
and nebulous floating thought grew into shape 
:n her mind, culminating finally in an announce- 
ment to Miss Barclay, which rather surprised 
that accommodating spinster. 

“*T think I will have a party here on Christ- 
mas morning,”’ ‘Christmas Eve would 
be better, but some of the guests would not be 
able to come then, and I want them to have the 
loveliest possible time, these friends of mine.”’ 
Miss 
Barclay knew Katharine’s enthusiasm in parish 
work, and was prepared to be told that the girl 
had decided on giving a treat to the children of 
Angel’s Alley. She did not quite anprove, how- 
ever, of bringing these little ones, the flotsam 
and jetsam of want and poverty, into Mrs. Van 
Winkle’s drawing-room. 
antly : 

eal call Dr. Keith find out 
what I can about the most deserving among 
the poor people. I suppose you'd like to have 
a Christmas-tree at the Mission ?’’ 

Katharine was silent. She intended to have 
a Christmas-tree at home, but she kept her own 
counsel for the present. As the result of Miss 
Barclay’s visit to the rector, Dr. Keith, Mr. 
Abotine, one of the assistant clergy, called in 
his turn on the ladies, and happened to find 
only Katharine at home to receive him. 

“St. Cuthbert’s has a host of poor families 
under its care, Miss Redfield,”’ said the young 
clergyman, in reponse to a question, ‘‘ but the 
poorest of them all, the most hopeless, and those 
who have the least chance of happiness, live in 
Angel’s Alley. And I believe you can do them 
a world of good.”’ 

‘Can I go and see them for myself?’’ asked 
Katharine, eagerly. 

‘‘Why, yes, Miss Redfield,’’ answered Mr. Abo- 


translated into books, jewels, silks, 


not of loveliness and 


she said. 


‘Of whom are you thinking, dear?’ 


But she said, pleas- 


will on and 
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tine, ‘‘ you can, but the better plan would be for 
you to go with me.”’ 

No sooner was this suggested than it was car- 
ried out. Katharine, her country training hav- 
ing made her very independent and unconven- 
tional, flew to her room, put on her wraps, and 
was presently walking down the street, escorted 
by the clergyman, who, on his part, felt a degree 
of pride and pleasure which rather astonished 
him in being the conductor of so charming a 
young woman. Miss Barclay remarked later 
that his being a clergyman made it all right, 
but she would prefer that, as a rule, Katharine 
would not suddenly go out walking with young 
gentlemen who were comparatively strangers to 
the family. 

In New York one needs to go no further than 
around the corner to find the strangest contrasts 


of wealth and poverty. The narrow, meagre, 


starved life of the tenements is never far re- 
moved from the luxurious existence of Dives. 
who wears purple and fine linen and fares 


Ancient Rome had no 
greater contrasts than we note in our borough of 
Manhattan in this end of the most modern cen 
tury of the Christian era. 

‘You see, Miss Redfield,’’ said Mr. Abotine. 
‘that these children are almost naked and very 
dirty. You could hardly have them come to a 
Christmas party at Mrs. Van Winkle’s house. 
sut you can entertain them at the Mission. And 
they will like that as well, for it is a kind of 
home to them.’’ 


sumptuously every day. 


Katharine’s great blue eyes, filling as blue eyes 
can with a sudden light of resolve, met the 
earnest gaze of the minister. She was fair and 
brown-haired. He was tall, straight and swarthy. 

3oth were voung and indisposed to be thwarted 
in any undertaking to which they should set 
their hand, whether it were small or large. 

‘‘T do think,’’ repeated the clergyman, ‘‘ that 
the Mission will be the place for a Christmas 
festivity. The children of this Alley will be lost 
in such a home as yours, to say nothing of their 
not being fit to enter it. Miss Barclay is afraid 
of germs, I know.’’ 

‘Oh! Miss Barclay !’’ said Katharine, laugh- 
ing. ‘*Now, Mr. Abotine, I propose to have 
these little people bathed and fed and dressed 
beforehand for my Christmas féte, and I’1n going 
to give them a Christmas which will last all 
winter.”’ 

‘‘But, my dear lady,’”’ and here the young 
man hesitated, but presently went on urgently, 
‘* vou can’t bestow decent clothes on these people. 


It will inevitably go into the pawnshop in less 
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“A VOICE SHE KNEW ADDRESSED THE BLACKGUARDS IN ) UNL ENGLISH.”’ 


Vol. XLIV.— 46. 
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than a week, and the children will appear in rags 
as usual,’’ 

Katharine did not further dispute the point, 
nor did she retreat one inch from her position. 
Unaccompanied by any one, she made many 
visits to Angel’s Alley during the early weeks of 
December. The residents of that court grew ac- 
customed to her bright face and trim figure, and 
she made friends with the mothers, while the 
fathers, in shirt sleeves and smoking short black 
pipes, followed her with approving eyes. A 
rough fellow who ventured on speaking with a 
disagreeable familiarity to the young lady was 
summarily hustled into a cellar-way by a stout- 
armed grocer, and threatened with condign pun- 
ishment if he dared to repeat the offense. 

That anybody could persuade the children of 
Angel’s Alley to be washed, not just faces and 
hands rubbed over with a damp, ill-smelling 
cloth, but to be actually tubbed and scoured 
with soap and hot water, would have seemed in- 
credible to those who did not know Katharine 
Redfield. She accomplished that miracle, and 
on Christmas morning it was a proud procession 
of forty children, the girls in warm new clothing 
from the skin out, new stockings, new shoes, 
new frocks and hats and coats, the boys in new 
suits to match their sisters, who set out with 
beating hearts for the Van Winkle mansion. 
And though you may not expect to hear it, this 
was a well-behaved party, too. 

But when they entered those stately doors, 
what splendor, what surprise, greeted them ! 
For the great drawing-room was like a forest, 
with green boughs and red berries everywhere, 
and in the darkened library at the end, the tree, 
a great branching spruce, all twinkling with 
tapers and crowded with gifts, was waiting for 
them, and by it stood, with a smile on the sweet 
face and a look of love in the eyes, a figure every 
child knew, a wonderful picture of the Madonna, 
and the frame was so hidden by running cedar 
and wreathen pine, that she seemed to be step- 
ping out of the woods to meet them, and in her 
arms she bore, that sweet, dear smiling Mother, the 
little Christ-Child, who laughed up into her face. 

‘*Ah-h !’ said the children, a long drawn ah ! 
of rapture, and just then they heard singing, but 
could not see the singers. 

‘Oh! little town of Bethlehem,’’ sang Kath- 
arine and Mr. Abotine, and then presently they 
struck into 

‘* God rest ye merry gentlemen 


”? 


Tet nothing you dismay! 


and though the children did not know the words, 
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they caught the lilting tune, and the house fairly 
rang with melody. 

Then they had their presents—something to 
make each very, very happy—and they went 
downstairs to the billiard room, where a table 
had been set for them and they had a feast, and 
then they went dancing away, eager to relate to 
their mothers the tale of the marvelous morning. 

And at the door, as each youthful Christmas 
guest said good-bye, there was given to boy or 
girl, as it happened, a package, not to be opened 
till home was reached and the child was inside 
the house with the doors shut. 

And when this mysterious package was finally 
opened it was found to contain a stuff gown for 
Mamma, linings and trimmings complete, a new 
two dollar bill, and a pound of mixed tea; and 
for Daddy a pipe and tobacco in a pretty pouch. 
So, for once, Christmas went to Angel’s Alley. 

Of course, the news from over the sea had 
been encouraging, or Katharine could not have 
had a merry-making in Aunt Van Winkle’s 
house. Lady Constance Caverley was doing 
nicely after her operation, but she clung to her 
mother and could not let her go away, for though 
the English home was stately and the husband 
devotion itself, the American wife, in illness 
and pain, was desperately homesick unless her 
mother could stay at her side. Katharine’s own 
people just then closed their home and went on 
a long journey to the West, and Katharine, quite 
contented under Miss Barclay’s wing, studied 
and practiced and taught in the Mission, and 
went to and fro among the poor. 

The whole cost of her Christmas treat was less 
than the furs or the jewels her aunt had meant 
her to buy would have cost. And Aunty, hear- 
ing what disposition she had made of the money, 
laughed and sighed and shook her head. 

‘* Dear, unworldly child! She is so like my 
brother, who was a saint upon earth !”’ 

‘‘Ts she falling in love with Clarence Abo- 
tine?’ asked Lady Caverley. 

‘‘T never thought of that!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Van Winkle. ‘‘Why, my love, Katharine is 
just out of college and has lived like a nun up to 
this hour. In fact, she is studying constantly 
this winter. Love is the last thing anybody has 
taken into the possible contingencies, Constance. 
My own idea is that she will fit herself in time 
for a professor’s chair.”’ 

‘‘Mamma,’’ answered Constance, very gravely, 
‘‘when you came to me, you ought either to 
have brought Katharine with you, or else sent 
her to Vermont and the farm. She is twenty- 
She is as 


two years old and a stunning beauty. 
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self-willed as an unbroken colt. She is full of 
sweetness and goodness and charitable impulses, 
but is not fit, in my opinion, to become the wife 
of a poor curate, and that’s just what is going to 
be the end of this affair, for Elizabeth Barclay 
will never suspect a thing till it’s too late to pre- 
vent it, and then she’ll be so happy over it that 
the lovers will be glorified in her sight. For all 
her gray hair and her fifty years, Elizabeth Bar- 
clay isn’t more than fifteen when it comes to 
worldly wisdom. And Clarenee Abotine has only 
his profession, and Katharine not a penny of her 
own in the world.’’ 

So they discussed the thing in Lady Caverley’s 
morning room in London. Meanwhile in New 
York, Mr. Abotine was discovering weekly some 
fresh occasion to call on Miss Redfield for help in 
some department of his work. Her amazing 
power of influencing people, he confided to Dr. 
Keith, surpassed anything of which he had ever 
dreamed. 

*‘She has so much tact, so much common 
sense, so much love for humanity,’’ he said, 
and then a shade came over his countenance, 
for Dr. Keith believed, and Mr. Abotine, too, 
had devoutedly believed, in the celibacy of the 
clergy. 

Katharine, dear girl, went on her sweet serene 
way, undisturbed by any of the complications 
which arose before the minds of her friends. 
There is a blissful unawakened time in girl- 
hood, when the personal element is in abeyance, 
when the thought of love as a thing to fetter, to 
chain, to attach itself to one’s freedom with 
challenging duties and clamorous demands, has 
not yet intruded. Men do not know this, and 
they are therefore often unjust to girls, attribut- 
ing to them sentiments and ambitions which 
are as far as possible from existing in a maiden 
soul. Mr. Abotine was wiser in his judgment 
than most men, and it troubled him to observe 
that his intercourse with Katharine was wholly 
frank and impersonal, that her cool hand in his 
never by any chance quivered, that her cheek 
never blushed at his coming, nor eyes drooped 
at his going. He found out that which it is 
good for a man to find, that a girl’s heart is a 
well-defended fortress, to which he who would 
obtain entrance must win his way by right of 
slow approach and stubborn conquest. 

After Christmas, when the winter had really 
settled down, stormy, inclement, uncertain, with 
the snows and the thaws, and the short days 
and long evenings, Katharine mapped out her 
time by a very regular plan. Ata certain hour 
she went to early church, at a certain hour she 


walked, at a certain hour she practiced. These 
regular habits were sometimes interrupted by 
happenings beyond Katharine’s control. 

‘My little sister is very sick. She calls for 
the lady—the lady !”’ said a boy at the door, one 
stormy afternoon. Katharine knew the lad— 
one of her friends from Angel’s Alley, and she 
promised to visit his sister within the hour. 

Hurrying along to keep her word, she was, on 
the edge of the dark, accosted rudely by a rough 
man, while another knocked up her arm, seized 
her purse and made off with it. In the thickly 
falling snow, and bewildered and frightened, she 
took a wrong turning, and instead of Angel’s Al- 
ley stumbled into a narrow court, a den of all 
evil as it chanced, where she had not a friend, 
and where a young lady like herself was fair 
prey to the 
man was in sight. One imp of darkness snatched 
her muff, another tore at her boa, and in utter 


irpies of the place. Not a police- 


despair she lifted her voice and screamed wildly 
and loudly for help, which was the best thing 
for her to do, though it was not instantly appa- 
rent. 

A jeering laugh, insulting and menacing, was 
the first answer to her ery, and a ruffian seized 
her by the arm. The next minute her assailant 
received a blow which laid him prostrate on the 


pavement ; a deliverer, heaven-sent it seemed to 
Katharine, who, alarmed as she was, was still 
too modern a girl to faint in the circumstances, 


and a voice she knew addressed the blackguards 
in good round English, while, with a new air of 
authority, the champion tucked her hand under 
his arm, hailed a street car as soon as they 
emerged into a civilized street, and took her 
safely home. 

Once there, oblivious of the trifling detail that 
he had never yet called her by her Christian 
name, Mr. Abotine said : 

‘* Katharine, this must never occur again. I 
shudder at the risk you ran. *If I had not op- 
portunely been passing by that corner, heaven 
knows what those wretches would have done. I 
am surprised that you ventured there without 
Miss Barclay.’’ 

He surveyed her with what she thought was 
severe disapproval. Tears sprang to her eyes as 
she answered him. 

‘* But, Mr. Abotine, I was not to blame. I 
heard that Lily Moresca was very ill and needed 

9 
me. 


“T know you were not to blame,’’ he an- 
y. ‘* Dear Katharine, you could 
never be to blame, but I will not have you going 
alone into the jaws of danger. Katharine, don’t 


swered, tenderly. 
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you love me at all, not the least bit? I know I 
am unworthy to touch the latchet of your shoe, 
but Katharine, I love you. Will you have me, 
will you be my wife ?”’ 

The words came tumbling over each other in 
their haste. 

The reply must have been satisfactory, for the 
two lingered long in close confidential talk, and 
Miss Barclay passed through the 
neither of them saw her. 


room and 


SOME 


In the inclement regions of the far north, 
where the severities of the winter, combined 
with the isolation of their inhabitants, tended 
to keep alive the old veneration of the sun, it 
was not till the tenth century that Christmas 
took the place of the heathen feast ; and even 
now traces of the divine honor once paid to the 
sovereign light of the firmament are to be dis- 
covered in every country of Europe. In Ger- 
many, for instance, the peasants of Chemnitz be- 
lieved not many years ago, and probably believe 
to the present day, that if women dance in the 
sunlight at Candlemas, their flax will thrive that 
year; while in England, Lincolnshire supersti- 
tion teaches that when the sun shines through 
the branches of the apple-trees on Christmas 
Day there will be a heavy crop of fruit in the 
ensuing season ; and that if a miller means to 
thrive, he must set his millstones ‘‘ to turn with 
the sun’’ for to move sunways is a lucky mo- 
tion, and is recognized as such not only in the 
sritish Islands, but throughout Europe and Asia, 
if not beyond their limits. 

Closely connected with the adoration of the 
great light of heaven, and of the fire of the 
hearth as representing his power on earth, is the 
generally prevalent practice of making cakes at 
Christmas. Among the peasants of Berry, ac- 
cording to Laisnel de la Salle, it is a custom 
transmitted from generation to generation to give 
cornaba Ur, that is, bullocks’ horns, which are cres- 
cent-shaped cakes, to the poor at Yuletide, in ad- 
dition to the generous alms always bestowed on 
them at that season. Whether the shape given to 
these cakes bears reference to the ox which is 
said to have witnessed the Nativity cannot be 
decided with certainty, but it has been imagined 
that these offerings, formed of the produce of 
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; 


‘*Clarence,’’ at last said Katharine, ‘‘ tell me, 
when did you begin to care for me ?”’ 

‘Tf I must set a date to that which seems to 
have been in existence through eternity, it was, 
my own Katharine, when you carried Christmas 
joy to Angel’s Alley.”’ 

The sick child was not forgotten. In the 
midst of the happiest evening these two young 
people had ever spent, they went together to 
visit Lily Moresca. 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 


the field, and baked on the family hearth for 
the benefit of the needy, are pre-Christian in 
origin, being primary sacrifices to the power 
ruling over cattle and crops, prepared with the 
intention of securing the welfare of the animals 
and the corn land. However this may be, an 
undoubted connection has existed from remote 
antiquity between the manufacture of crescent- 
formed cakes resembling a pair of horns, or cakes 
ornamented with the figure of a bull, ox, or cow, 
and the devotion shown to the celestial bodies. 

On certain farms in central France another 
kind of loaf or cake is made on Christmas Eve, 
as well as the cornabeux, and to-this gdteau as- 
tonishing medicinal virtues are attributed. Like 
the Good Friday bread of English folk-lore, 
which never goes moldy, and is capable of 
counteracting serious disease, it will keep uncor- 
rupted during the year, and if anyone should 
fall ill, or an animal should sicken, a fragment 
taken from it and given to the sufferer is the best 
means of effecting a cure. 

Such Christmas cakes, endowed with remedial 
virtues, are known in other parts of France, and 
even so far away as Sweden there is a Yule cake 
which is supposed to possess similar virtues. In 
some of the towns of Berry the bakers make 
little galettes at Christmas in the shape of an in- 
fant Jesus, which are known as naulets, the pop- 
ular name of the Christmas Child. Many of the 
French provinces have their naulets pains de Noel, 
or other Christmas cakes, some of them being 
oblong in form, and framing an infant in sugar, 
while others are shaped like a lozenge, and 
others, again, resemble men, women, mounted 
riders, oxen, horses, or asses. Similar cakes 
at the same season are also found in other coun- 
tries. 
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By THEODORE HINMAN SIMMONS 


America has often been called the New World, 
and its inhabitants are noted for the remarkable 
progress they have made in the settling and 
civilization of their immense continent. To 
Americans at home there is nothing marvelous 
in the idea of networks of railways, electric lights 
and the thousand and one other advantages accru- 
ing from Yankee ingenuity, but an American trav- 
eler, as he steams slowly up the River Hughli 
among strange-looking craft and sees the green 
banks dotted here and there with native huts, 
realizes how very new and how painfully modern 
we are. In this, the oldest country in the world, 
the dwelling place of the Aryans from whom all 
known races are believed to have sprung, the 
customs, manners and religions of thousands of 
years ago still flourish and the ancient dynasties 
are, even now, acknowledged by the present 
English rulers of India. 

An « xample of this may be found in a recent 
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discussion in regard to precedence at state func- 
tions as to whether an Indian prince, the direct 
descendant of a royal family over twelve hundred 
years old, should precede another native whose 
| not extend back more than three 
or four hundred years—a mere bagatelle. 
India, under 


coat of arms 


English rule, has been divided 
into provinces or districts and ‘‘ presidencies,”’ 
as they are d, many of which differ in the 


language spoken by the inhabitants. Hindu- 
stani is of course the most universal speech and 
understood irly everywhere, but in the Ben- 
gal Presideney, for instance, in which Caleutta is 
situated, Bengali is spoken by the better class of 


natives, whi 


the Bombay Presidency, Mara- 
thi and Gi iti are the dialects used. There 
some twenty-eight or thirty dia- 
lects used by the lower class natives in various 
coufitry, and there is a story to 
man from one part of the coun- 


are, it is sai 


sections of 
the effect th 
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OFFICE PIONE, OR BEARERS. 


try traveling to another by some mischance hav- 
ing been landed at the wrong station, was, by 
reason of speaking and understanding only a 
dialect unknown to the people of the place, as- 
sumed to be mad and put into an asylum for the 
insane. <A year or two later an English physi- 
cian inspectiuy the asylum, by a mere chance 
questioned this man and, happening to under- 
stand his language, at once had him released. 
Although the languages are dissimilar, the 
mode of life of all the Indian people is practically 
the same, and a general idea of native existence 
may be gained by a description of one section. 
Calcutta is the capital of India, and it is here 
that the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor 
have their residences during a part, and only the 
most agreeable part, of the year— 
‘*Government House’’ 
dere.”’ 


and ‘‘ Belve- 
They occupy these through 
the months of the ‘‘cold weather,”’ 
November, December, January and 
February, going up to Simla for the 
‘*hot weather’’ and the ‘‘rains,’’ for 
India has but three seasons, which 
are always spoken of colloquially in 
the above manner. 

The population of Calcutta is now 
840,000 souls, of which number about 
10,000 are Europeans, principally 
Scotch and English. There are prob- 
ably as many more ‘‘ Eurasians,’’ or 
the descendants of marriages of Eu- 
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ropeans with natives. In the earlier days of the 
occupation of India by the English, many Eng- 
lishmen, employés of the large firms which began 
business in this country, took unto themselves 
native and their children were called 
‘“‘Eurasians’’ from the two words Europe and 
Asia. Some of these men have attained to more 
or less prominent positions in government of- 
fices, but as a rule do not mingle in the best 
society. 


Wives, 


One cannot say that there is any particular 
native quarter in Calcutta, for a drive around the 
corner of a street lined with English residences 
brings one into a collection of native shops and 
huts—a strange sight in a great city. In these 
places live the native servants—that is, those 
who do not sleep in the houses in which they are 
employed, or, more correctly speaking, in the 
‘*godowns’’ or outhouses in the ‘‘ compound ”’ 
or yard. Every residence of any pretensions has 
a ‘‘compound”’ or large plot of ground, sur- 
rounded by a high wall built of stucco-covered 
brick. The house itself stands in the middle of 
the grounds, and the godowns and stables are 
built after the fashion of what we might call a 
‘* lean-to,’’? the compound wall serving as one of 
the sides or the back of the godown. At times 
this arrangement gives to the street a rather un- 
pleasant view of the stables, but as very little 
yalking is done, this does not seem to matter. 
Many of the streets, and in fact all those in that 
part of the city where only natives live, have no 
sidewalks. When they do exist, they are made 
of macadam. 

Of course each house has a carriage gate in 
the compound wall, and a gatekeeper or ‘ dur- 
wan,’’ who lives in a house like the English 
lodge, in a much smaller form. This durwan is 
the autocrat of the whole establishment. His 
duty is to prevent peddlers, beggars and other 
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undesirable people from entering the compound, 
to announce visitors and to make himself useful 
with the other servants. He extorts a sum of 
money from every servant in the house, who 
pays him for the privilege of working there, and 
unless this is done, the durwan can and does 
make it so unpleasant for the servant that he is 
obliged to leave. Ifa durwan is discharged he 
goes to a sort of durwans’ labor union, and they 
boycott the householder in a way, and annoy 
him so that he ends by taking the durwan back, 
or engaging another from the association. It 
would seem at first glance that nearly all the na- 
tives a traveler first sees.in the city are servants, 
but a short stay soon 





corrects this impression. 
A walk down the street— 
where one observes a be- 
jeweled native potentate 
driving in his carriage, 
perhaps a gold or sil- 
ver-trimmed _ vehicle, 
with native footmen and 
outriders dressed in bril- 
liant colors, drawn by 





two fiery steeds and cov- 
ered by rope- patched 
harness; a grave and 
dignified Brahmin, one 
of the high priests and 
aristocrats of* India, or 
a fire-worshiping Parsee, 
with his peculiar miter- 
shaped cap—opens one’s 
eyes to the fact that these 
are not things of which 
he has only read and 
dreamed, but solid re- 
alities. 

In this part of India— 
the Bengal Presidency 
—there are many educated natives who are 
called ‘‘ Babus,’’ the word Babu expressing a 
title of respect, somewhat like our ‘‘ Mr.,’’ and 
generaliy indicating a man of education. These 
natives read, write and speak English, and are 
usually employed as clerks and accountants in 
business. They crowd the streets and tram-cars 
morning and evening going to and from work, 
and are a strange sight to one after having seen 
the bustle and hurry of a business street in 
New York. They seldom wear head-coverings 
of any kind, and their black hair is smoothly 
plastered down and shining with oil. Their 
dress consists of a garment split at the sides 
like a man’s shirt, which is worn as a coat, of 
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white cotton stuff in the hot weather, and a 
black material like alpaca in the cold months. 
Sometimes they have short jackets of the same 
material, but the long coat is the usual style. 
For trousers they wear a single piece of cloth, 
draped as only am Oriental could arrange it, so 
that it forms a kind of divided skirt and reaches 
to the knee. This piece of cloth is called a 
‘‘dhoty.’’ Slippers, ancient patent leather pre- 
ferred, or heelless Eastern oddities with curved 
points, and sometimes a pair of socks, complete 
the costume, with an umbrella for the rains and 
hot weather, or a gayly colored shawl for the 
cold weather. A babu with a decent umbrella 
has never met my eyes, 
but the natives know 
their countrymen, and 
probably do not wish to 
offer temptations. These 
babus, as subordinates, 
do good work for very 
little pay, the head babu 
of an establishment get- 
ting about one hundred 
rupees (Rs: 100), or 
thirty dollars a month. 

A look into a large 
office in Calcutta pre- 
sents a strange sight to 
a foreigner, and espe- 
cially to an American, 
whose business watch- 
word is ‘‘hustle.’? The 
babus saunter slowly 
down ‘‘ to office,’’ as the 
English say, between ten 
and half-past, and take 
their places in a large 
room where each has his 
desk, or a part of a long 
common desk, and pro- 
ceed leisurely to work. Later on the European 
heads of departments drive down to the office 
and go into their private rooms, through a 
company of salaaming natives, some of whom 
are always loitering about. 

Outside the door of each room sit from one 


to a dozen ‘‘ bearers,’’ whose duty it is to an- 
swer the bell on the manager’s desk and do 


whatever the ‘‘Sahib’’ may require. In addi- 
tion to the babus and bearers another depart- 
ment of the office is attended to by natives, 
consisting of a ‘‘khansamah’’ (cook) and ‘‘kit- 
mutghars’’ (waiters), for the heat does not per- 
mit one to go out for tiffin at noon, and no Euro- 
pean is quite himself without his afternoon tea, 
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and crowds of 
servants, who 
sprinkled at- 
tar of roses 
over us, fan- 
ned us and 
generally min- 
istered to our 
comfort. The 
host was one 
of the wealth- 
iest brokers in 
the city and a 
characteristic 
specimen of 
He 


short, 


his class. 
was a 
stout native, 
dressed in the 
usual costume 
of a ‘‘chup- 
kan’”’ or coat, 
like that. of 





A VEGETABLE HAWKER, 


which is brought to his desk at four o’clock. All 
business is done without haste, and modern im- 
provements, such as telephones and typewriting 
machines, are very unusual. The babus do nearly 
all the letter-writing, and the 
from place to place the ‘‘ chits”’ 
they still prefer to a telephone 


bearers carry 
or notes that 
message. In 
some few offices there are expert stenographers, 
After the babus the 
natives most commonly to be seen are the brok- 
ers and merchants through whom most of the 
European business is transacted, and many of 
them are very well off. 
the city 
depressing exteriors in 


but they are the exception, 


They live near the busi- 
ness part of and have houses with 
narrow, dirty streets 
crowded with native 
shops, but the inside 
of the house is plea- 
sant, cool, and, as a 
rule, clean. One house 
which I went through, 
accompanied by two 
Englishmen, was fur- 
nished in truly Ori- 
ental luxury, 
marble floors, a court- 
yard in which a foun- 
tain played, mats on 
most of the 


with 


floors 





the babus, and 
ee dhoty.”’ 
These, however, were made of very fine mate- 
rial, and he wore a silk turban with a jeweled 
clasp, and his fingers were covered with rings. 
The brokers and merchants wear small, flat tur- 
bans, which usually indicate their class. This 
broker and the natives who had introduced us were 
of course bare-footed, having left their shoes at the 
door, according to etiquette. Much to our regret 
the chief pride of our host seemed to be centred 
in some hideous chromos, which he pointed out 
with great satisfaction as ‘‘ Englis,’’ also a music- 
box, which Sell’? and other 
Aside from these arti- 
cles which indicate the desire of rich natives, as 


played ‘‘ Daisy 
melodies, also ‘‘ Englis.’’ 


well as weak-minded 
Americans, to ape the 
English, it was a good 
picture of Oriental 
home-life, although we 
were not asked to in- 
spect his zenana or ha- 
rem, which is said to 
be very fine. These 
natives are of the mer- 
cantile caste—a rather 
high caste—and the 
greatest harm that 
could possibly befall 
any one of them would 





upon which to recline, 
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be to lose caste. The 
number of ways in 
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which this loss can be 
accomplished is appal- 
ling—for the shadow 


of a man of another 
religion falling upon 


the food prepared for 
a Hindoo, the refusal 
of a son to follow the 
same as 
that of his father, or 
any one of the count- 
less other trifles loses 
to the Hindoo his hope 
of These 
prejudices are ingrain- 


occupation 


Paradise. 


ed alike in royalty or raggedness. 
a prince or rajah is 
and the of a 
known — is always 


The son of 
always a prince or a rajah, 
sweeper—the lowest caste 
a sweeper. This custom 
has been carried on for generations, and after 
one has been here some time it is 


son 


very easy 
to tell the caste of a native at a glance, for 
his dress, the shape of his turban, even the side 
on which he buttons his ‘‘ chupkan,’’ make his 
caste apparent. There are also certain things 
that a native of one caste will not do, which re- 
sults in strange combinations. For instance, in 
the case of a coachman and a 
who also acts as a footman, the 
but drive the 
in cleaning the ‘‘gharri’’ or carriage. The syce, 
who sits on the box with him, takes entire care 
of the horse, feeds him, grooms him, and sleeps 
in the stable with him. 

As has been said all 
the servants are native, 
and a 


‘*syce’’ or groom, 
et coachwan si 
does 


nothing horses and assist 


housekeeper 
needs a small army to 
carry on affairs, as no 
two will do 
the same thing. There 
is the ‘‘khansamah”’ 
and his ‘‘kitmut- 
who attend to 
the kitchen and dining- 


servants 


ghars,”’ 


room ; the ‘‘ sweeper,”’ 
who sweeps out the 


rooms early every 
morning; the ‘‘bhisti’’ 
or who 
carries a goatskin on 
his shoulders, in which 
he brings water to fill 
the baths and waterjugs 
and which he 


water-carrier, 


with 





HOUSEHOLD 
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flower-beds; the gen- 
eral house-bearer, who 
keeps the rooms in 
order; and the ‘‘ dur- 
wan,’ ‘‘coachwan”’ 
and syce, whose duties 
have been mentioned. 
The lord and master of 
the 
hib,’’ has a bearer or 
*“boy,’’ as he is called, 
who acts as valet and 
takes care of the sa- 
hib’s clothes, no light 
task in the monsoon 
or rains, when mold forms on clothes and boots 
in twenty-four hours if they are not dried 
by a fire of charcoal in a brazier ; the mistress or 
‘*mem-sahib ”’ 


house, the ‘‘sa- 


SERVANTS, 


has an ‘‘ayah’’ or maid, who 


performs the same offices for her. 
In the ho 
the ‘‘ punkah-wallahs’’—are required. 
outside of th 
shed called 
‘punkah ”’ 
cord passing 


night the pur 


weather an extra set of servants— 
They sit 
room on the balcony, in a small 
‘“punkah-house,’”’ and pull the 
big fan, which is fastened to a 
through the wall. All day and all 
kah sways to and fro; frequently 
one wakes up in the night gasping for breath in 
the hot, sti r, to find the punkah stopped and 
the punkah-wallah asleep. ‘‘Tanno !’’ (pull) one 
fan immediately raises a hurri- 


shouts and the 
cane, during which one drops off to sleep, only to 


repeat the pel formance two or three times every 








waters the grounds and 
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night. If the household has a high position in 
the civil service, the government allows them 
‘‘chuprassies’’ or messengers. They are dressed 
in long ‘‘chupkans”’ of bright scarlet and gold, 
the government colors, and add greatly to the 
picturesque appearance of a crowded street. The 
native barber is an important 


, 
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an old dirty turban, as everything here is carried 
on the head. Sometimes their heads are shaven 
and sometimes they allow their hair to grow—it 
seems to make no difference. The women dress 
in one long garment called a ‘‘sari,’’ which 
leaves one shoulder bare and reaches to the knee. 
These women are of course 





individual in the community, | 
although of low caste. He 
has no shop of any kind, but 
goes about from house to 
house with his utensils, which 
consist of a small copper wa- 
ter bowl, razors, scissors and 
implements for cleaning the 
ears. He has a regular round 
of customers whom he visits 
every morning, and in the 
small villages sometimes takes 
the place of a surgeon. His 
method of shaving is primi- 
tive, and one accustomed to 
the shaving brush and lather 
would imagine it painful. He 
fills his bowl with water, 
wets his customer’s face with 
his fingers and applies the 
razor. When a coolie desires 
a shave or a hair cut he 
waits until the barber passes along the street and 
hails him. They both squat on their heels in the 
shade, the usual position of rest and very diffi- 
cult to a European, the barber unrolls the cloth 
that contains his instruments and goes to work, 
sitting opposite his client. He shaves very close 
and generally very quickly. One day on a walk 
I saw a roadside barber at work and I was struck 
by the comprehensiveness, as it were, of his task. 
The man’s face was shaved, also his head, and not 
satisfied with that, the barber went on ard 
shaved his nose and ears. 





The coolies, who are 
perhaps the most numerous class of the natives 
if we include the lower farmers or ‘‘ryots,’’ are, 
excepting the sweeper, the lowest of the low caste, 
both male and female. Then there are cowherds, 
sweetmeat and betel vendors, masons, stone- 
cutters, carpenters and teamsters, if a man who 
drives two bullocks drawing several pieces of bam- 
boo roped together and placed on two wheels, 
can be called a teamster. 

The bullocks are small animals, not quite as 
large as a Shetland pony, and they are driven by 
twisting their tails, an extremely cruel practice. 
The coolie men wear nothing but a loin-cloth or 
‘*dhoty’’ and those who are porters, the usual 
vocation of a coolie, wear a small padded cap, or 





** BHISTI’’ OR WATER-CARRIER WITH GOAT-SKIN. 


the very low caste Hindoos, 
as no woman of any higher 
caste would permit her face 
to be seen in public. Never- 
theless, these poor creatures, 
who are nothing more than 
drudges, imitate their richer 
sisters in carrying their wealth 
upon their persons as Indian 
women have done from time 
immemorial. The nose-ring, 
signifying that the owner is 
married, earrings, bracelets 
and anklets are all worn until 
widowhood, old age, or death 
allows them to descend as 
family heirlooms. One of the 
greatest evils now extant in 
India is the system of child 


marriage, and another the 
treatment of widows. Chil- 
dren are betrothed, some- 


times at the age of three or four, and married 
when the girl is twelve and the boy fourteen, or 
even younger, bringing the pains and cares of 
motherhood on a mere child. It is not to be 
wondered at if an Indian woman is aged at thirty. 

The life of a widow, however, is atrocious, even 
if her betrothed husband should die before the 
marriage, for the betrothal is binding. She is 
avoided by all her relatives, ill-fed, ill-treated, 
made an object of contempt and a household 
drudge, simply because her husband has died, 
through no fault of her own. Re-marriage is for- 
bidden by the religious laws, burning alive by 
the English laws, and the happiest lot a widow 
can hope for is a natural and early death, which, 
unless she is unusually enduring, is generally 
hastened by her trials and sufferings. 

This barbarous treatment of widows is confined 
to the Hindoos and does not occur among native 
Mohammedans. 

The high-caste women are said to be very beau- 
tiful physically, but the intellectual side of their 
natures is never given a chance to develop, al- 
though the zenana missions are doing all they 
ean. As for the dancing girls who perform the 
much-talked-of Nautch, they are usually hand- 
some and graceful, but the dance itself is merely 
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a rhythmic swaying of the body and a few slow 
steps in time to the monotone of native music, 
and in point of propriety is far beyond most of 
the modern exhibitions on our burlesque stage. 

To return to the coolie women, they are nearly 
always seen with a copper water jug, filled on 
their heads or empty in their hands, as the men 
generally bear the sweetmeat trays and the large 
baskets, in which everything conceivable is car- 
ried. I have several times seen pianos on the 
heads of 
weights from place to place with comparatively 
small effort. This manner of carrying everything 
is an excellent plan to prevent stooping, and what- 
ever other faults may be found in the native phy- 
sique, a good carriage of the head and a straight 
figure are very seldom wanting. Such upright- 
ness as the native has is confined to his physique, 
at least as far as Europeans are concerned. He 
will cheat, lie and steal without compunction or 
conscience, and takes pride in seeing how much 
he can dishonestly get out of an unsuspecting 
foreigner. 


eight or ten coolies, who move such 


Coolies live anywhere and everywhere. On hot 
nights in the city one sees them stretched out 
asleep on the grass, or a doorstep, or, if the coolie 
be affluent, he generally occupies a ‘‘charpoy”’ 
or rude cot strung with rope. 


AND 
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of the most unpleasant places in India. It is 
built of mud or clay, with a heavily thatched roof 
of weeds and long grass, an unusual thickness 
being necessary on account of the rains. On the 
outside the low mud walls are plastered with 
round cakes of cow-dung drying in the sun for 
future use as fuel. The inside of the hut gener- 
ally consists of two rooms, one a sleeping-room 
and the other a place devoted to cooking and 
general living. The hut is sometimes provided 
with a small veranda, formed by extending the 
thatch outward over the door and supporting it 
by bamboo poles. Sanitation is an unknown and 
an unmeaning word to the natives, and after go- 
ing through a busti, or entering a native hut, one 
cannot wonder at the dangers of plague and 
cholera, 
The 


means of a firs 


cooking is done in the living-room . by 
built on the earthen floor, and any 
evening at sunset, while passing by a busti, one 
can see the smoke issuing from the doors of the 
huts as the occupants cook their evening meal. 
Their food is simple, rice being the staple, the 
other foods most common being ‘‘ chupatties,’’ 
thin cakes made of flour and water ; ‘‘dahl,’’ an 
Indian grain ; other cereals and fish, the latter 
a luxury for a native. The Hindoo religion 
forbid meat, but the native 





In the country things are 
a bit different. A two-mile 
jaunt anywhere outside of 
Calcutta will bring one into 
a collection of huts on the 
edge of a patch of jungle. 
In front of the huts lie the 
cultivated fields with well 
grown crops of grain and 
rice, which are the staples 
in the lowlands, while the 
tea and indigo plantations 
occupy large tracts of land 
up country. This collection 
of huts is called a ‘‘ busti,”’ 
and is, in fact, a small ham- 
let, the position of the few 
buildings making a sort of 
street in the naked 
brown babies roll and play 
and the pariah dogs, the 
village skulk 
about looking for some welcome bit of refuse. 
The natives carry their babies astride of their 
hips, which is probably as comfortable as any 
other position in which babies are carried, but it 
makes a curious appearance. 

A native hut to a European is doubtless one 





which 


scavengers, 
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followers of the Prophet, who 
are many, eat it when they 
are able to afford it. 

ack of the ‘‘busti’’ is 
the jungle, but being so near 
civilization large animals are 
not to be found, although 
plenty of snakes still remain 
and all are armed with dead- 
dy poison fangs. The most 
notable thing in regard to 
the jungle is the luxuriance 
of the vegetation. Here one 
sees the tall cocoanut palms 
with their feather - duster 
tops, beneath which hang 
the clusters of green cocoa- 
nuts, the blood-red hibiscus 
the rich purple 
bourgain villia, the banana 
tree with its heavy bunches 
of fruit, and many other 
trees, flowering shrubs and vines, a catalogue of 
which would take up too much space. There are 
also the toddy palms, shorter than the others of 
the palm family, whose fermented sap supplies the 
natives with a pleasant intoxicant. On the trunk 
of this tree, at a height of fifteen or twenty feet, 





bl ssom, 
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just before it begins to branch, a gourd or a cop- 
per vessel may be seen fastened to catch the sap. 
Along the highway are seen the Hindoo shrines 
where the natives stop and worship, and occa- 
sionally one meets a fakir or wandering holy 
man, hideously daubed with clay or paint. 
These men are treated with great respect by the 
natives, and never want for food or lodging. 
Mosques, the Mohammedan name for churches, 
are sometimes seen outside of the city and may 
always be known by their minarets and domes. 
The greater number of mosques and Hindoo tem- 
ples are naturally in Calcutta, but a Hindoo tem- 
ple is very seldom seen, as it is always in a 
walled compound and surrounded by shops and 
business offices. These temples are necessarily 
few, for the morning bath in one of the tanks on 
the Maidan or in one of the canals, bathing ghats 
(steps on the river bank going into the river) or 
rivers, is an act of worship, the priest standing 
on the bank and giving the bathers their caste- 
marks as they come out of the water. The marks 
are streaks or dots of paint or mud on different 
parts of the face and sometimes on the body, and 
quite unintelligible to any European. Although 
the poorer class of natives bathe publicly in this 
manner they do so with their clofhing on, and, 
on coming out, slip into their dry garments as 
they step out of the wet ones in such a way that 
there is nothing indecorous in the proceeding. 
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The Maidan mentioned above is an enormous 
park in the southwestern part of the city, near 
the river bank, and is six miles in circumfer- 
ence. The ‘‘tanks”’ in which the natives bathe 
are what we should call artificial ponds, and 
were made in the early days of English occupa- 
tion, when they had to be prepared for the fail- 
ing of the water supply, now avoided by modern 
improvements. Several of these tanks still re- 
main in the suburbs, where the ‘‘ dhobies,’’ or 
washermen, wash the clothes. Their method 
is peculiar, to speak mildly, for they slap the 
garments against the stone to cleanse them, and 
eventually ruin them. 

The Maidan is used by everyone for every 
purpose. Europeans have their sports, golf, 
cricket, tennis, riding, ete. The Calcutta Light 
Horse and the Volunteer Artillery Corps camp 
in the grounds, the natives pasture their cattle, 
and all public open air parades, reviews and 
other such affairs, take place in this great park. 

As the early morning is the time to be out of 
doors, before the heat of the sun grows unheara- 
ble to any but natives, one can see the Euro- 
peans out in force, all exercising in one way or 
another, for a certain amount of exercise is nec- 
essary to the preservation of good health in 
India. As the hot season approaches, all the 
government and society people emigrate to Simla, 
rendered immortal by Kipling. The rajahs, who 
have: winter residences in Calcutta, return to 
their provinces, but the mass of the natives 
remain, and one hardly notices the difference. 
The bazaars and market places are as crowded 
as before, and the picturesque stream of life and 
color is as vivid in the streets in the heat of 
April and May as it was in December or Janu- 
ary. 

Indian bazaars are entirely different from 
those of Turkey in construction, although simi- 
lar in idea. They are merely the native huts, 
minus the front with raised floors, where the 
artisans ply their trades and the shopkeepers 
haggle over the prices of their goods, which em- 
brace every kind of article, both native and Eu- 
ropean. The grain-dealers, bakers and confec- 
tioners are most extensively patronized, for these 
children of the sun are a childish, sweet-toothed 
race, and when they have a few pice to spend 
generally invest in native sweetmeats, which, I 
know from experience, are very unpalatable to 
a European. 

No matter how busy the shopkeeper may be, 
he seems always to find time to entertain his 
friends, some of whom are to be seen in almost 
every shop, squatting on their heels and passing 
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the hubble-bubble to one another. This is a 
form of water-pipe, unlike the Turkish nargileh, 
as it has to be kept alight with live coals, and is 
smoked by means of a hole in the side instead 
of a stem of any kind. 

A favorite luxury of the native, and one often 
practiced in the bazaar, is to anoint himself with 
sweet oil and sit in the sun, his brown skin shin- 
ing like varnished mahogany, while he dozes 
comfortably enjoying the heat. 

Perhaps the one shop most noticeable in any 
bazaar is that of the money-changer, who sits in 
a large cage of heavy iron bars, and transacts 
business througl 
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and seldom attacks Europeans. It has begun to 
spread from Bombay and will probably reach all 
sections of India before it dies out. The death 
rate in Bombay is much higher than the news- 


papers give out, amounting to two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred deaths a day. Cholera 
and famine seldom bring about such a high 
death rate, and even if the plague should keep 
up these proportions in every part of India, it 
would have no very apparent effect on the total 


population 
idly increas 


280,000,000, which is yearly rap- 
British rule over the Indian people, in spite of 
the terrible days 





the interstices. 
Around him, on 
the floor, are rows 
of coins ranging 
from a rupee 
(about thirty 
cents) toa ‘‘ pie”’ 
(one-sixth of a 
cent). The rupee 
is the standard 
coin of India, and 
there is nothing 
higher at present. 
In the old days 
there was a gold 
coin called a ‘fmo- 
hur,’”’ but that is 
no longer used, 
although possess- 
ed among the 
treasures of na- 
tive princes and 
rajahs, most of 
whom are fabu- 
lously rich. 
Plague, cholera 
and famine, the 
three scourges of 
India, sweep away a large portion of the in- 
habitants every year. Famine does not occur 
except in unusually bad years, and in time the 
provision of the government will prevent its 
reaching alarming proportions, or perhaps re- 
move all possibility of its recurrence. Plague, 
however, seems to be an almost necessary evil, 
as in spite of all precautions taken by the health 
commissioners, the natives, crowded into their 
huts in the filthy city streets, disregard all san- 
itary measures and strenuously object to them 
when enforced. Bubonic fever, the medical ap- 
pellation for plague, is essentially a filth disease 
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of the mutiny, is 
Wise in many 
ways, such as al- 
lowing the native 
princes to rule 
their own prov- 
inces, although 
keeping watch to 
prevent injustice 
and doing what it 
can to propagate 
a spirit of industry 
and thrift. Still 
it is necessarily a 
government of fear 
and force, for Eng- 
lish rule is heartily 
disliked, and were 
it not for the dif- 
ferences of caste 
and religious opin- 
ion, England 
could not hold 
India for an in- 
stant. The natives 
one sees here ap- 
pear, for the most 
part, a peaceable, 
mild and indolent class, and the fiercer warlike 
tribes are found far in the interior and on the bor- 
der and in the mountains. One cannot prophecy 


what India may become in a hundred years in view 
of the present conditions. Her border countries 
still give trouble, there is always the fear of Rus- 
sian interference, and the influences of polygamy 


and paganism do not promise well for the future. 

At present, however, India, with its wealth 
and still undeveloped advantages, continues to 
be one of England’s richest and most profitable 
colonial enterprises, and is likely to so continue 
for many years. 
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By AMELI 


IFTY years ago there stood, 
between Crail and An- 
struther, a gaunt, old- 
fashioned house over-look- 
ing the sea. It was built 
of stone, solid and deep, 
and faced every wind that 
blew ; standing strong and 

defiant amid its little garden full of rosemary, 

phloxes and southernwood. On the afternoon 
of Christmas Day, a. p., 1849, two young men 
sat together in the parlor of this house. They 
were twin brothers, and in many respects singu- 
larly alike. Their names were Jan and James 

Vedder, and they were joint proprietors of a 

line of coast schooners that carried passengers, 

fish and freight from all the small towns of 
the East Neuk of Fife to the metropolitan city of 

Edinburgh. The business had been built up by 

their father, a prudent, rigid Scot, known as 

*‘Old Economy,”’ and after his death the sons 

had faithfully followed the lines he had laid 

down for their guidance. 

This Christmas Day was a day by itself and 
had been long looked forward to. It was a day 
appointed by a mother whose homely sweetness 
and fervent piety had been the atmosphere in 
which her sons dwelt until they were more than 
twenty years old. They were recalling their last 
interview with her, as they sat, and praising the 
wisdom which had put the promise of this very 
day before them. 

‘*She was a wise, good woman all her life,’’ 
said James, ‘‘and in her death hour as cheerful 
as if she was going a-pleasuring.”’ / 

‘‘She was going Home !’’ answered Jan; ‘‘ she 
aye had a hunger for eternity.”’ 





‘‘We are twenty-seven years old to-day, Jan ; 
and by her will we have each five thousand 
pounds in hand.”’ 

‘*¢ And our father left us a good business. We 
are fortunate men.”’ 

‘If this money had come to us earlier per- 
haps we might have been more so. Money is 
money’s brother, Jan.”’ 

‘Mother was a wise woman,’’ answered Jan. 
‘She knew that by the time we reached twenty- 
seven we would have tried the way father was so 
set on us taking. If we had done well so far, 
she judged we might then be trusted with the 
means of doing better. And if we had spoiled 
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our horn, and not made a spoon, then she gave 
us the blessing of a fresh start.’’ 

‘*Well then, Jan, what are you going to do?”’ 

‘*] will let ‘ well’ alone for the present, James. 
I shall put my money in the Bank of Scotland, 
and go on in the way father thought best. I 
would have liked dearly to be a soldier, but— 
there’s a reason ; a man can’t have everything.’’ 

‘*T know your reason, Jan—it is Helen Mur- 
rey.”’ 

‘Tf so, what of it? The question had an 
unconscious tone of anger, and James drew his 
brows together, but answered suavely— 


‘3 


‘‘Jan, many friends quarrel anent women ; 
brothers even quarrel anent women, but we will 
not be so foolish. The lassie cannot love but 
one of us. It may be you; it may be me; it 
may be neither of us. It would not be wise to 
marry any lass if she didn’t love us; and it 
would be the height of folly to marry a lass we 
quarreled about. I have a plan that will give us 
each a fair chance’; and if I lose, I will bear you 
no ill-will; and if you lose, you shall bear me no 
ill-will.”’ 

‘“What is the plan?’’ asked Jan, his face all 
candor and good nature. 

James for answer drew a sheet of paper toward 
him, and tearing it into seven equal parts, wrote 
on one of the slips the name of Helen Murrey. 
Then he dropped them into a vase and said: 
‘* Now, Jan, whoever draws Helen’s name shall 
ask her first. Toss a crown for the first draw.”’ 

‘IT don’t like that way, James,’’ answered 
Jan. ‘‘A good wife is from the Lord ; what for, 
then, shall we cast lots anent her?”’ 

‘*Have you any better plan?” 

‘**T can’t say that I have.’’ 

‘Then let us build with the stones we can get 
at. There is a deal of the successful business 
of life carried through on that principle, Jan. 
Toss up the crown, and we will bide by the siller 
and the slips of paper.’’ 

‘** And the lass?’ added Jan, with a soft ring 
in his voice. 


‘* And the lass, to be sure.”’ 

Then the crown dirled on the table, and fell 
with a sharp sound on the bright mahogany. 
The young men watched it anxiously, and Jan 
said : 

‘* The first chance is yours, James.”’ 

** You are willing I should have it, Jan?’ 
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‘*Surely. If Helen loves me, she will not be 
changed by your question ; if she does not love 
me—lI have not thought of that event, James.’’ 

‘Tt may never come.”’ 

‘* Just so.’’ Then James rose and went to 
the window. ‘‘It will be a fair night,’’ he said, 
‘‘and when we have had a cup of tea, I will go 
and try my fate.’’ 





Then they began to go over some accounts, 
and as the heart and the head seldom run over 
at the same time, Helen Murrey was not again 
named. The meal was taken to a conversation 
about fish and nets, and North Sea trawlers. 
After it was over, James stood up and laid his 
hand on his brother’s shoulder. 

‘“‘['m away now, Jan,’’ he said. 

Jan was instantly dominated by an overpow- 
ering restlessness. His fate was being decided 
without any word or effort on his part. He 
could not feel as if it were right. 

‘* James has the better of me again,’’ he mut- 
tered, fretfully. ‘‘ He aye gets it, one way ‘or 
another.”’ 

In the meantime James went swiftly to the 
minister’s manse, for Helen was the minister’s 
daughter. She was not a beauty, but she had a 
bewildering prettiness. She was simple as a 
lark, and fresh as a new-blown daisy, but her 
large, gray eyes, languid but obstinately master- 
ful, told of a depth of character not yet called 
forth. 

It had not been without consideration James 
Vedder adventured his love on this evening. He 
knew there was a children’s festival at the kirk, 
and that the minister and his wife would be 
there, and he knew equally well that he would 
find Helen among the little children, telling them 
fairy stories and nursing the baby. He had for a 
season all for which he wished. He sat in the 
minister’s chair and watched her undress Robbie, 
and make a paper doll for Katie, and walk the 
baby to sleep in her arms. After laying it in 
the cradle, she took her sewing and sat down 
beside the little bed, occasionally touching it 
with her hand or foot. James felt that his op- 
portunity had come, and he put his chair beside 
Helen’s chair, and leaning toward her, said : 

‘Tt is my birthday, Helen. I am twenty- 
seven years old to-day. And I’ve five thou- 
sand pounds in hand, which my mother left me 
seven years ago. I have a good business also, 
Helen.’’ 

‘T have heard my father say so. You are in 
a boastful humor to-night, James Vedder.’’ 

‘Nay, I am just telling the truth, for a pur- 
pose. I am asking you to be my wife, and I 


want you to know that I have siller enough.’’ 


‘But | am not wanting to marry siller, 
James. W1) [ marry it will be for love.’’ 

‘* Let me teach you how to love me!’ 

‘That is a thing beyond your skill. There is 
no teaching how to love. You love, as you see. 
You don’t teach a little bairn how to see. It 
just opens its eyes, and it sees. A woman just 


opens her heart, and she loves.’’ 
“Oh, Hel 
bands to you.” 


[ will be the best of good hus- 


‘‘James, I don’t love you, and I never can 
love you !”’ 


‘*Maybe, you love some other lad ?”’ 
‘*Maybe, Ido. But that is another matter. 
You have neither this nor that to do with any 


other lad.’’ 

‘* Helen Murrey, my whole future is in your 
hands,’ 

‘*Vll take no such charge, James Vedder. It’s 
beyond me. I'll never be your wife. You will 
anchor a ship with a spider web first.’’ 

‘*You really mean this ?”’ 

‘* As sure as death.”’ 

‘* Then farewell, Helen! I hope you may get 
a better man than I am, but I’m doubting it.’’ 

‘Pll trust in the possibility, James! Don’t 
be angry! VT'll be——’” 

But James was angry, and without further 
courtesy he left Helen, and walked rapidly 
home. Jan was walking anxiously about the 
parlor floor. James did not speak. He went to 
the dying fire, threw on some coals and lighted 
another candle 

‘*You are in the cold and dark, Jan,’’ he 
said. 

‘*T did not know it was cold and dark. Have 
you seen Helen?” * 

‘*Yes. She will not listen to me. I don’t 
think you will have any better luck.’’ 

‘Yet, I will go and try my luck.”’ 

‘“‘The kirk is closed by this time, and the 
folks at home.”’ 

‘*T will find a moment to ask Helen, and if 
she loves me she will find a moment to tell me 
so.’ 

‘“Go your errand, Jan. I think it is a fool’s 
errand, but to get rid of a false hope is gain 
enough to salve the sore of it.’’ 

So Jan went, and he met the minister and his 
wife at the manse gate, and they asked him to 
come in and have a song and a bit of supper. 
Helen opened the door when she heard their 
voices, and gladly agreed to sing for the minister 
and the young man the songs they both loved. 
The minister joined in his favorite airs for a lit- 
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tle while, and then suddenly remembered his 
‘*minutes,’’ and went to his study to put them 
away. The mother was getting the supper ready, 
adding her voice to the trio as she passed in 
and out, or had opportunity. 
was passing ‘‘out’’ as the minister did, and 
then Jan found the ‘‘moment’’ he had said 
would be sufficient. Helen was playing a little 
interlude, and he stooped to her, and said : 

‘‘Helen, my bonnie bird, I love you better 
than life !-—-I love you, and I have no other 
words! May I love you? Speak to me !’’ 

‘*T have not the heart to refuse you, Jan.’’ 

‘*Then, Helen, I want a kingdom more! I 
want you to love me! Will you? Oh, Helen, I 
cannot eat, or sleep, or do any work unless you 
promise to love me !’ 

And she looked up at him, and never spoke a 
word. Yet he clasped her in his arms and 
kissed her, and called her all the sweet names 
that could win over his lips. Then the minister 
came toddling into the room with his hands full 
of papers, and in a moment Jan was saying words 
to him which made the old man look at Helen 
with a face full of trouble, as he answered : 

‘‘T don’t know what to say, Jan Vedder. 
Helen is so needful to me in the kirk work, and 
who is to read to me, my sight being bad, and 
like to get worse?’’ And when the mother came 
in, she cried a little also, and said she would 
‘be sorely backset with the children,’’ but the 
end was all love, and joy and peace, and the 
happiest of meals. And after it they listened to- 
gether to the evening exercise, and the minister’s 
tender prayer on the betrothal. All these events 
took time, and the clock struck twelve as Jan 
and Helen clasped hands at the doorstone. But 
all the way home Jan was saying to himself, 
‘*A wonderful birthday !—a wonderful birth- 
day! I have got the sweetest woman in all 
Scotland! My dear mother gave me the siller, 
but a good wife is from the Lord.’’ And this 
was the first time siller had come into Jan’s 
recollection in regard to his love and the win- 
ning of her. 

As the hours went by James had reached in- 
stinctively a knowledge of the truth in the mat- 
ter. He said to himself at ten o’clock, ‘‘ If Jan 
is not here in half an hour I may be sure that 
he has won Helen.’’ At eleven he was quite sure. 
At twelve he had become angry, for the devil 
had been sowing evil thoughts in his heart for 
nearly an hour. When he heard Jan’s light 
step he gathered in their first harvest, as he mut- 
terred to himself, ‘‘ Well and good. If he has 
got the lassie, then I go for the gold.”’ 


Fortunately she 
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‘*Tt is all right, James,’’ were Jan’s first joy- 
ful words ; but as soon as he saw his brother’s 
dark face he was ashamed for his own happiness, 
and said: ‘‘I am sorry, James. When I look in 
your face I feel that I must give Helen up. I 
cannot build my happiness upon the wreck of 
yours, ”’ 

**Sit down, Jan. 
to-night.”’ 

Then they sat down; and James took the 
poker and broke the coal, and filled the old 
room with the cheery light. 


We will talk this matter out 


He sat some mo- 
ments quiet, and his self-control was complete, 
when at length he asked, in a low voice : 

‘* Does Helen love you ?”’ 

‘‘She has loved me ever since we were chil- 
dren at Sandy Lang’s school.”’ 

‘And she has promised to marry you ?”’ 

‘‘Yes. Her father and mother are willing it 
should be so.”’ 

‘Then you can’t give her up. You have 
promised to make her happiness your happi- 
ness.”’ 

‘*But I cannot be happy if you are unhappy, 
James.”’ 

‘‘T must mgke a new life for myself, Jan. I 
will talk to you about it. Give this night to me, 
and then give yourself to Helen, and let me go.”’ 

‘*T will never let you go! Never !’’ 

‘‘We shall see. I must, however, go away 
from here. It is best so. I might come to hate 
you if I had to live in the sight of your happi- 
ness year in and out. I could not doit. Sup- 
pose you buy my share of the business. I will 
sell it to you for four thousand pounds—that is 
little enough.”’ 

‘* Tt is full value, James ; but I will give you 
four thousand pounds. I have just that sum in 
the Bank of Scotland. I dare say you have 
more.”’ 

‘Yes, a little more; but I want all of fifteen 
thousand for the venture I have in mind.”’ 

‘“Tt must be a big venture.’’ 

‘Tt is. 
per we 
land’s ?”’ 

“ye, 2 ao. 

‘He spoke to me then about coming to Lon- 
don. He said I was the kind of man he wanted 
for a partner, and we talked as far as the men- 
tion of fifteen thousand pounds. I could not 
put my fingers on the sum then; but I can now— 
if you are in the mind to help me.”’ 

‘*My dear Jamie, is there anything I can do, 
and will not do, to give you pleasure? Nothing 


Never ! 


Do you remember the London ship- 
met last autumn at Captain Suther- 


at all!’ and Jan leaned forward and gave his 
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hand to James ; 
his own. 


and James clasped it tightly in 


‘*Well then, Jan, you pay me four thousand 
pounds for my share of the business. You have 
then the five thousand you got to-day. For your 
wedding expenses you will want two thousand 
pounds.”’ 

‘Nonsense, James! 
sufficient.”’ 

‘*T want you to have all the joy, Jan, I had 
planned for myself. If Helen had married me, 
I thought of taking her to Italy and Greece, and 
as far as holy Jerusalem. 


One hundred will be 


To travel in strange 
countries has been the dream of the dear lassie’s 
life, and I want it to come true.’’ 

**You are a noble fellow, James. 
will I do about the business? 
leave it.”’ 

‘*T know that. I will go to London and see 
the man I was speaking of. You shall take all 
charge until your wedding day. Then I will 
take all charge until next Christmas Day. If 
you marry about the first of March, that will 
give Helen and you ten months of honeymoon 
travel ; and I promise to guide your business as 


But what 
We cannot both 


if it was for my own prosperity, your prosperity 
being all the same as my own.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know how to thank you, James. 
You have made my heart dance with joy. Many 
a brother would have quarreled with me; you 
have been planning for my pleasuring and profit. 
I may well lend you a bit of siller for your good- 
will. How much will you require ?”’ 

‘“While you are away the whole income of 
your business will be gathering, so that you may 
comfortably spend two thousand and yet come 
back to a full purse. If, with this consideration, 
you care to lend me three thousand pounds, I 
can make my arrangements while I am in Laon- 
don, and I will be very grateful to you, Jan.”’ 

Jan smiled a smile full of love, and going to 
his private desk wrote freely the desired amount 
on a cheek and gave it to his brother. Every 
letter seemed to shine with the happiness and 
affection which dictated it ; and James took the 
bit of paper with such a storm of internal feeling 
as made it impossible to decide whether the good 
or the bad was uppermost. 

‘‘Give me the pen and ink, Jan,’’ he said, 
‘and I will write you an acknowledgment. You 
know we Scots say, ‘count after your brother.’ ”’ 


‘It is a devilish saying. I won’t be ruled by 


“But I will. One never knows what 
happen. We might both die. 
would come in here, 


it. 
may 
Then our cousins 
and I would not trust 
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Helen’s ‘rights’ with them. There would be 
nothing for her to show.’’ And as he spoke he 
drew toward him one of their own billheads and 
wrote on it— 


Christmas Day, 1847. 
Received from my brother, Jan Vedder, the sum of 
three thousand pounds in a loan ; which sum I promise 
to return, with four per cent. interest upon call, or 
within ninety days thereafter. JAMES VEDDER. 


Jan was in such a mood of peculiar sensitive- 
ness that he could not sit still and watch his 
brother write the acknowledgement, so he stood 
up and nervously stirred the fire ; and when the 
paper was handed him, he felt as if it would be 
an imputation on his brother’s love and honor to 
examine it. Neither did he like to put it away, 
for that would look as if he thought it might be 
needed ; so as he was standing by the chimney- 
piece, he laid it down on the marble. It was at 
least out of sight there. 

‘* Now we have spread the whole matter clear,”’ 
said James, ‘‘and if you are in my mind, we will 
settle it as quickly as possible. I want to get 
away, Jan! I want to get away, dear lad !’’ 

There was a sob in his voice as he rose and lit 
his bedroom candle. Jan also stood up. ‘ Lift 
said James, pointing to the slip of 
~- 
Had 


the promise,”’ 
paper which lay upon the chimney-piece. 
may be of consequence. Do not forget it. 
you not better go to bed now ?”’ 

‘*In a little while, James. 
over things a little.”’ 

‘Well, Jan, whatever you think of, don’t for- 
get that we are brothers. For our mother’s sake, 
don’t let any woman ever make us less.”’ 

Then Jan could control himself no longer. 
All conventionalities faded away. He put his 
arm round his brother’s neck and laid his 
cheek against his shoulder, and thus they stood a 
momentin a trance of feeling far below the tide of 
words. James broke the silence with a few com- 
monplace words. ‘‘It is a blowy night,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and I think the wind is rising.’’ Then, 
with his lighted candle in his hand, he went 
slowly up the narrow, winding stairway of the 
old house, and Jan sat down and tried to think. 
But we cannot always think when we propose to 
do so. Jan could not separate Helen from his 
business. 


I want to think 


She dominated every feeling, and he 
let the thought of all her sweetness and ten- 
derness fill his imagination, and carry him on 
the wings of Hope to years of glad and full 
fruition. 


When the clock struck four he woke with a 
The fire was out. 
There was 


start. He had been asleep. 
The candle had burnt itself away. 
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a furious wind blowing, and the rain was swash- 
ing against the window panes. And his first 
thought at this hour was of the very thing which 


previously he had refused to notice—the Note of 


Promise. He knew there were matches on the 
sideboard, and he lit one and went with it in 
his hand to the chimney-piece. The note was 
not there! He then got a candle and searched 
the floor and the whole room. There was no 
trace of it to be found. 

‘*Tt is very strange !’’ he muttered. ‘‘ I saw it 
there when I sat down—yes, I am sure it was 
there then, after James left me! What am I 
thinking of? In the daylight I shall easily find 
it, and if not—why, then, James will give me 
another—if I want him to do so.”’ 

And yet he followed his brother up that nar- 
row, winding stairway with a strange sinking of 
the heart. No assurances would dispel it, and 
he lay tossing on his bed until the late day- 
light brought him sleep, and happy dreams of 
Helen. 


IT. 

Ir was near noon when Jan awoke, and he 
found on his breakfast tray a note from his 
brother, saying that he had thought it best to go 
to London at once. Helen and the minister both 
approved this decision, and Jan was too happy 
and too busy not to accept the position. He 
carried out as quickly as possible James’s in- 
structions about the transfer of his share of the 
business, and then gave himself wholly to the 
preparations for his marriage. Yet, absorbing as 
his love was, he did feel a bitter disappointment 
when, at the last moment, he received a letter 
from James excusing himself from being present 
at the marriage ceremony. ‘‘ But do not carry 
a care on your journey,’’ he added. ‘‘I will be 
at your desk early to-morrow, and for the next 
ten months the prosperity of your business shall 
be my first and my last thought.”’ 

With this assurance Jan found it easy to give 
himself to Helen and to the delights of travel, and 
the ten months passed in love and sunshine, And 
in a constant variety of happy circumstances. 
They were in Rome when they received a kindly 
reminder of the near termination of their holi- 
day, and an urgent request that Jan would not 
fail to be on time, for James added, ‘‘ I have 
now some affairs of my own to attend to.’’ So 
Jan reached his home on Christmas Eve, and 
the next day the brothers again went over their 
accounts and reckoned their gains. Jan would 
have put off the settlement, but James said, 
‘‘The day is a good day to us, and our mother 


thought well of it. We will make a clear ac- 
count this Christmas, Jan, and for the future 
each sail our own ship.” 

There was something in the tone of this re- 
mark that struck Jan unpleasantly, and he 
thought also that the minister’s attitude to his 
brother was cold and peculiar, but there had 
been no opportunity for private conversation in 
the joy and stir of their arrival, and James was 
ready with his ledgers as soon as the Christmas 
breakfast was over. Everything was satisfac- 
tory. The summer had been a very prosperous 
one; the business was in excellent condition, 
and there was a sum of money in the bank 
which astonished and delighted Jan. He tried 
to express his gratitude, but James, with quite 
unnecessary brusqueness, silenced all his at- 
tempts, 

‘“T have kept my promise and fulfilled my 
duty, Jan, and that is all about it. You havea 
wife, and she will now take my place.” 

‘Never, James No one can take your 
place.”’ 

‘* The thing that has been will be. I also am 
going to marry.”’ 

‘Tam right glad, James. Who is the happy 
lassie ?”’ 

‘“The lady is Miss Sutherland. She has 
money, and is well born. There are other 
reasons—we will talk about them later.’’ 

The ‘‘other reasons’? were made known to 
Jan soon after the new year in an unmistakable 
manner. They were set forth clearly in an ad- 
vertisement in his morning paper, stating that 
Captain David Sutherland and James Vedder were 
joint proprietors of a line of small steamships, 
which would carry pasgengers and freight be- 
tween St. Andrews and Edinburgh every day, 
winter and summer. Jan was stricken dumb. 
He was virtually ruined. What chance would 
his little sailing craft have against rivals run- 
ning by steam, and able to take passengers and 
freight without regard to wind or weather? The 
wrong, the injustice, the utter abrogation of 
brotherly love, hurt him worse than the loss of 
business and money. He said nothing to Helen, 
but went straight to the minister. 

‘‘James has been beyond me ever since your 
marriage,’ said Mr. Murrey. ‘‘ He took up at 
once with the Sutherlands, and we all know that 
the captain is a man without a scruple, and the 
lady no better. James is living with them, and 
I have long thought they had something in 
hand, but anything so shameful and dishonora- 
ble as this, I, nor any other, ever dreamed of.”’ 

The new firm, however, had arranged every- 
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thing well. The line had three boats, and one 
of them lay at the little pier with her steam 
up, an object of interest to the whole com- 
munity. At first Jan had much sympathy. 
Many of his old customers vowed their goods 
should rot ere they would patronize the new line. 
But the carrying of goods was a daily necessity, 
and friendship is made for great and exceptional 
occasions. The winter storms often prevented 
the sailing of Jan’s schooners, but Sutherland «& 
Vedder’s little steamboats went puffing out in 
spite of wind and weather. One by one Jan’s 
friends took advantage of them, and Jan did 
not blame their necessity, nor speak of their de- 
fection. But every month he went backward, 
and astern pathos settled on his once bright and 
happy face. 

He did not go near James, and James did not 
seek him. Both felt that the gulf between them 
was impassable. Jan thought h:: brother owed 
him some explanation. James was unable to 
make any honorable explanation. He was will- 
ing that Jan should think him miserly, revenge- 
ful, or completely under the influence of the 
Sutherlands ; willing that Jan should believe 
that he had cast away all memories of their 
mother and their early affection. Perhaps, if 
there had been an outspoken quarrel, there 
might havecome a reconciliation, but the proud, 
injured silence of Jan gave James an easy way 
out of circumstances he did not care to explain. 
They avoided each other on the street. They 
did not meet at the kirk, for James went with 
the Sutherlands to the kirk they attended, and 
the estrangement grew so absolute that when 
James married Miss Sutherland no notice of the 
event was sent to his brother. 

For nearly three years this unequal contest 
went on; then Jan knew that he must yield. 
He was solvent, but that was all; and a longer 
struggle must be at the risk of others. So after 
the summer business was over he paid every 
shilling he owed, and closed forever the old office 
of ‘* Vedder’s Sons.’’ He had then only a few sov- 
ereigns in his pocket, but there was still the three 
thousand pounds he had loaned his brother. ‘‘ 1 
have always kept this in reserve,’’ he said to 
Helen. ‘‘ Now I will follow the desire of my 
heart. I will buy a commission in the army and 
ask for a foreign appointment.”’ 

So Jan wrote to his brother. He told him 
that he was ruined ; that he was resolved to leave 
Scotland, and asked him to pay the three thou- 
sand pounds as soon as possible. 
notice of this letter. 


James took no 
Jan thought it might have 


fallen into Sutherland’s possession, and he wrote 
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again, and sent the letter by a messenger, who 
put it into James Vedder’s hands. No answer 
came to it. Then Jan went to see his brother. 
As he entered the office James rose from his desk 
and stood silently waiting, as if Jan had been a 
stranger. 

‘*James,’’ said Jan, with a tremor that was 
answered by the faintest quiver about James’s 
mouth—‘‘ James, I am in the 
money I loaned you.” 

‘* What money ?’’ 


sore need of 


““The three thousand pounds you borrowed 
from me on that Christmas Day we received our 
mother’s fortune.”’ 

‘*T borrowed no money from you.”’ 

** James Vedder !”’ 

‘‘Tf I borrowed money you must have the 
receipt for it. Take it to the cashier and he will 
meet the acknowledgment.”’ 

‘*T told you I had lost the note.”’ 

‘‘ When did you lose it?” 

‘*The night it was given.’’ 

James tarned on his heel with a scornful laugh. 

‘“‘T wrote you about it,’’ continued Jan. ‘You 
said you would renew the promise when you 
came to my marriage. But you did not come, 
and I believed you would do so as soon as I re- 
turned home. I asked you about it the last 
Christmas we spent together, and you said you 
thought the lost note had been found ; and that 
you would see about it the next day. The next 
day you went away, and when you came back, 
James—you know what happened then——”’ 

**]T went into business for myself.’’ 

‘‘ James, you know I gave you the money. 
What does the note matter? 
am in great need.”’ 


Pay me now, for I 


““Then you must have managed your affairs 
very badly. Produce the note and I will pay all 
it calls for. ‘That is fair; that is business, and 
it is all I have to say.’ And he sat down at his 
desk again and became absorbed in his writing. 

This time Jan did not keep silence. His wrong 
was so great that he crie? out against it, both to 
heaven and to men. i cst people believed him ; 
but few were in a position to offend the firm of 
Sutherland & Vedder. And men grow weary of 
the most just complaints. In a few weeks, Jan 
could feel that he was avoided ; could feel that 
those who had been most effusive in their sym- 
pathy were beginning to blame him for being so 
careless, and even to wonder whether he really 
did lend the money. And beside, James said 
nothing on the subject ; and in the end, the man 
who can keep from explanations carries convic- 
tion. 
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Helen was distracted. She saw her husband 
fretting himself out of health, spirits, public 
sympathy and private liking. And he could 
find no employment. Everyone was disinclined 
to share his ill-fortune, or-run the risk of making 
powerful enemies by aiding him. In the old 
Vedder house there began to be poverty and need 
of many things. Over and over the furniture was 
moved, the carpet lifted, and every crack and 
crevice examined for the lost note ; but it could 
not be found. Jan came to firmly believe that 
his brother had returned to the room while he 
slept and stolen it. 

Slowly but surely Jan’s poverty and mental 
misery deepened. As the elder of the two bro- 
thers, the Vedder house had been left to him, but 
the day at last came when he must sell it. He 
went out oné day and saw the bills advertising 
the sale, and the effect on his wretched mental 
condition was calamitous. He climbed the old 
stairway in a hot fever, and by midnight he was 
delirious. The sale, nevertheless, took place, 
and James Vedder bought the home. But he 
sent Helen word that there was no need to hurry 
their removal until her husband was better ; for 
James was far too shrewd to do anything which 
would outrage public opinion. Indeed, he man- 
aged to give the impression that he had bought 
the house simply to prevent his brother being 
disturbed during his illness. And people forgot 
Jan’s wrongs and praised James for his thought- 
ful behavior. 

One stormy night, when the disease was at its 
height, Helen sat by Jan’s side. She was alone, 
and it was about two hours after midnight. She 
was watching solemnly Jan’s death-like face. 
Slowly he opened his eyes and looked at her. 
Then his lips moved, and Helen bent close to 
them. 

““T have found the note,’’ he whispered. . Re 
is behind the marble slab of the chimney- 
piece—about the middle.”’ 

She looked steadily at Jan; his eyes were clear 
and reasonable. Then she went to the chimney- 
piece and examined it. There was indeed a crack 
or crevice between the wall and the marble, a 
crack in one place wide enough for the point of 
her finger. She got a pair of scissors, and slightly 
opening them, felt along the crack, peradventure 
there should be anything there. When she drew 
them out their points held a piece of brownish 
paper, and she heard from the bed a sharp, shrill 
ery of joy. A glance at it was sufficient. She 
was at Jan’s side in a moment. ‘‘It is here! 
It is here! Oh, Jan, it is here!’ she cried, in a 
soft, happy voice, kissing him with every word. 
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‘* Now get well, my dear one. There is new life 
for you and for me in this bit of paper.”’ 

Then Jan fell asleep, and when he awgke he 
thought he had a dream. 

‘It is a dream come true,’’ said Helen, with a 
passionate gratitude. ‘‘ But oh, Jan! how did 
you remember—or see—or who told you ?”’ 

‘* 7 saw,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Just when my body 
seemed to be dying my soul was strangely alive, 
and I was conscious of an intense wish to know 
before I died where that lost note was. Then 
there was a sudden clearness, and with the eyes 
of my spiritual body I saw the bit of paper be- 
hind the marble. Let doctors say how this thing 
could be; I only know it was, and that lama 
saved man.”’ 

‘But how did it get into that queer place ?”’ 

‘*The wind was blowing furiously that night, 
and when I stood with James at the open door of 
the room, it came swirling up the stairway; or, 
James came back to the room and found me 
asleep, and the temptation came ; but he was not 
bad enough to burn the note, so he hid it there 
and thought he would decide in the future what 
to do with it. The Sutherlands gave him the list 
the wrong way—but I think the wind was to. 
blame ; ] hope so.”’ 

‘¢'Yes,’’ said Helen. 
was the wind.”’ 


‘Let us decide that it 


Jan’s convalescence was not now difficult. He 
was anticipating the full clearance of his good 
name and the new life to which he was resolved 
to go. When he was yet weak, James politely 
reminded Helen that they were in the house on 
sufferance, and that their early removal would be 
convenient. Jan answered this letter in person. 
He had an interview first with his lawyer, and 
they went together to Sutherland & Vedder's 


office. Both of the men were there when Jan 
entered. His colorless face and emaciated figure 


would have been pitiful but for the air of con- 
scious power and retribution, which gave dignity 
to his presence—a power James felt, but had no 
time to analyze. 

Captain Sutherland said, ‘‘Good morning, Mr 
Vedder ; Iam glad to see you out again.’’ James 
turned white and sick, and tossed some papers 
about, and was in such mental tumult as left him 
incapable of sensible decision. Jan bowed to 
Sutherland and looked at his brother steadily. 

‘* James,’’ he said, ‘‘ pay me the three thousand 
pounds you owe me. I want the interest also ; 
and I want the whole within three days.”’ 

Captain Sutherland laid down the paper he was 
reading and stood up, looking from one brother 
to the other. James was aware of this scrutiny, 
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and he said, angrily, ‘‘ You have had your an- 
swer before. I have nothing further to say.”’ 

‘*But I have. Will you pay me what you owe 
me ?”’ 

‘*T do not owe you a penny piece—not a far- 
thing.’’ 

‘*T loaned you three thousand pounds, at four 
per cent. interest, on that Christmas Day our 
mother appointed, and you gave me your note 
for it.”’ 

' “«T gave you no note. Confound it, sir! if 
you were not just out from a sick bed I would—”’ 

‘*Stop, James. Mr. Frazer, show James Ved- 
der the note he gave me.”’ 

Then the lawyer produced the dooming bit of 
paper. Captain Sutherland read it, then put on 
his hat and left the office without a word. He 
had not decided what he would do in the mat- 
ter, and he was not going to say anything with- 
out consideration. James was speechless ; his 
heart failed him; he threw up his hands and 
closed his eyes. In a moment Jan was at his 
side. ‘‘I have no wish to hurt you, James— 
brother,’’ he said ; ‘‘I only want my money- 
that is most necessary to me now. I will say 
nothing of your denial. Iam going away, and 
what people think of me matters not. 
not injure you among your townsfolk 
that.”’ 

**When do you want the money ?”’ 

“Tn three days.”’ 

‘*T will send it to you within that time.’’ He 
felt that ruin had come to him, and a dour, 
stubborn strength crept into his heart and gave a 


I would 
; you know 


defiant air to his speech and manner. 
‘‘Then we shall meet no more. [or our 


and he 


held out his hand; but James either did not see 


mother’s sake, I forgive you, James,” 


the act of grace, or he purposely avoided it. 

The promise of the money was, however, kept; 
by what means, Jan did not ask. In less thana 
week he went away from his native town—went 
without farewells, or much attention ; and no one 
but the minister knew anything about his busi- 
ness, or his destination. 

Not one word did he say regarding his broth- 
er’s dishonorable conduct; but the stranger 
whom James had chosen instead of his brother 
was not so reticent. For, after consideration, 
Captain Sutherland had decided to take the high- 
est possible moral ground. The necessity of 
raising such a large sum of money had com- 
pelled James to mortgage his wife’s house and 
estate, and she was in an inconsolable temper on 
the subject The captain sympathized with his 
sister. Beside, the firm could now do without 


Vedder. Vedder's trade was secured. And a 
partner who had been compelled to disgorge 
money was contemptible ‘in his eyes. He saw, 
too, that his social status might be greatly ele- 
vated by a righteous indignation against James 
Vedder's secoundrelly and unbrotherly behavior. 
He expressed himself freely on the subject, and 
after such expression could hardly avoid severing 
his business relations with James. This con- 
summation was quickly carried out; for James’s 
wife fretted herself into typhoid fever, and after 
some days of suffering, died in delirious moaning 
over her mortgaged estate. 
family tie to 
saw that th 


There was then no 
bind the two men ; and the captain 
business tie could be broken to his 
social and financial advantage. 

Thus it happened that in a few months after 
Jan's disappearance, his brother James also 
Nobody knew when he went, and 
nobody asked any questions about his depart- 
ure. He had failed miserably, and brought sud- 
den ruin on himself, and Seotsmen give the un- 
fortunate d the dead the same privilege of 
silence. Yet cruel and wicked as James Ved- 
der had been, he was not wholly without natural 
affection, the night before he left he went 
through th d home and wept in its empty 
shed with all his heart to be a boy 
other’s knees. 


went away 


rooms, and 

again at his 1 
sk x * * 
More Ul 


events, and 


twenty years passed after these 
heir story may be passed without 
comment. It is the end of life that tells, and 


Jan and James Vedder, by a gracious predesti- 


nation, came to the end together. Jan had re- 
alized his hopes, and, as a soldier, traveled far 
and wide, and was one bitterly cold morning 


with his t 


)) inva pass of the Himalay Moun- 
tains. Jar 


s was in the ranks of a company 
which had just arrived as a reinforcement. He, 
too, hac seen many countries, and been through 
great suffering and poverty, hut he had no idea 
that the sa bugle that called him from his 
broken sleep called also his brother to a des- 
perate conflict for the possession of a certain hill 
of great importance to both sides. The fight- 
ing continued all day, but at sunset the enemy 
were driven back, and pursued by the victors 
until darkness brought a truce. The dead and 
the wounded lay upon the hillside, but the flag of 
England floated from the summit of the mount. 
A man la; with his hand clasping the flagstaff. 
It was James Vedder. Near him an officer had 
fallen mortally wounded. It was Jan Vedder. 
The two men had been together in the triumph, 
their hands had met as they planted the flag 
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upon the wall, they had fallen together while it 
waved above them in its tattered glory. Then 
they looked into each other’s eyes and remem- 
bered, and Jan cried out : 

‘* James ! James ! 


“Jan | 


My brother James !”’ 
My brother Jan !’ 
There was a little pause while the men slightly 
rallied, and then Jan said : 
‘*We came into the world together, James.”’ 
*- We shall go out together, Jan.’ 
‘*Thank God !’ 
‘¢ Jan, we had the same dear mother !”’ 
‘¢Thank God for that, James !’’ 
‘*We said the 


Jan.”’ 


Jan! 


same prayers at her knee, 
‘*] remember, James.’’ 
‘* We were school laddies together.’’ 
Yes, yes—happy days !”’ 

‘“‘ We are both Scotland’s lads.”’ 

‘* God be thanked !’’ 

‘*We have both served our country,’’ James 
went 


on. 

‘‘We are both dying for her—we could not 
die better.’’ 

Then James painfully crept closer and touched 
his brother’s hand. 

‘‘ Jan,’’ he said, eagerly, ‘‘ have you forgiven 
me ?”’ 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY. 


‘* Long ago! 


closer, laddie !’ 


Long, long ago ! 


’ 


James, come 

‘Good-by, Jan !’’ 
‘*No; not good-by ! 

gether. 


We are going—home to- 
Won’t our mother be glad !’ 
*¢ Jan—Jan—do—you—hear—me ?”’ 

There was no answer. 

In the gray dawn of the next morning a line 
of scarlet parted the mists of the mountain. 
They were a body of soldiers to care for the 
wounded and to bury thedead. They trod tothe 
sound of a muffled drum and the shrill plaining 
of flutes, and they stopped at the flagstaff, where 
they found Jan and James Vedder fast in the 
sleep of death. Their cheeks were close together, 
their hands tightly clasped, and the flag blowing 
out above them. To the dull roll of the funeral 
music they laid them together in one grave, 
spread the mold over their bloody tartans, and 
then left them on the lonely hill, watched by 
the hoary, cloud-capped Himalays. Down in 
the valley there was the call of bugles and the 
tramp of marching men, and all the stir of an 
army preparing for battle, but all over Christen- 
dom the Christmas bells were traveling from hill 
to hill, ringing peace and good will to men. 
And Jan and Vedder 


Christmas together—at home. 


James were spending 


—— =f AY. pd —— 
“iv 


IT IS A VOICE. 


By H. N. 


CRELLIN., 


Wuart sound is this, that fills the soul with gladness, 
That stirs the pulse, and carols to the sky ? 
Then strikes anon the tender chord of sadness, 


And melts the hearts, and floods the brimming 
What sound is this, so sweet, so full, so thrilling, 


Springing from earth, soaring so high above? 


Can some pure angel for our sake be willing 


To learn our passions, and express our love ? 


Our love of home, the deepest source of feeling, 


That makes us weep, and bids us to rejoice ! 


What sound thus comes to each and all appealing ? 


There is no sound but one—it is a 


It is a voice, 


whose bell-like tones are 


. ' 
voice . 


‘ y r 
ringing ! 


It is a voice, whose wondrous charm we share. 


It is a woman’s voice, that, sweetly singing, 


Comforts the sad, and smooths the brow of care! 
From sordid mart, from varied fields of duty, 
From arid law, from physie’s dark domain, 
Priest, lawyer, wise physician, merchant, beauty, 
Throng in to listen to the magic strain. 
This is a gift divine that sorrow lightens ! 
It is a natal dower most rare and choice. 
It is a joy that each enjoyment heightens ! 


It is a mighty power—it is a voice ! 











Photo by Pach. 


MAUDE ADAMS, 


IN “ THE LITTLE MINISTER.” 


PLAYS 
MAUDE ADAMS. 


WHEN it was announced last season that Mr. 
Charles Frohman had decided to take Maude 
Adams out of John Drew’s company and make a 
star of her, the news was received with some mis- 
givings. It was feared by many that while Miss 
Adams was a sweet and graceful actress and ex- 
cellent as a leading lady, she would not be quite 
strong nor powerful enough to stand alone. But 
Mr. Frohman was right, and ‘‘ The Little Minis- 
ter,’ in which Miss Adams is playing Bahbie, the 
principal character, is a decided success. The 
play, a dramatization of Mr. Barrie’s well known 
novel of the same name, is one that requires the 
able interpretation given it by Mr. Frohman’s 
company, for Lord Rintaul’s daughter, Lady Bar- 
hara, is not a character compatible with one’s 
idea of a Scotch lassie; but a very charming 
maiden it is, of whatever nationality, under Miss 
In the dis- 
guise of a gypsy—and, by the way, a gypsy in 
the mind of a Scotchman seems to be the very 


Adams’s charming impersonation. 


essence of ungodliness—she seeks to save the 


weavers from the British soldiers, whose plans 


AND 





Photo by Baker. 


PLAY! 


she learn: 
Garin Di 
the wood, 


lage watche 


most engaging 


the signal t 
ble. The 
with Bah 
after a w 
he braves t 
stays awa 
villagers 
wood, whi 
one of his 
Dow is a1 
and lifted 
by George F 
son, as tl 
namely, 1 
applause 
his pray 
places, but 
to be, the st 
in danger 
clares hers« 


SOL SMITH RUSSELL. 


IN “A BACHELOR'S ROMANCE.” 
.C 
RS. 


rom her father and lover. She meets 

the beloved ‘‘ little minister,’’ in 
here he has come to seatter the vil- 
s, and prevails upon him in the 
feminine way to unwittingly give 
the weavers. Here begins the trou- 
‘ister cannot resist falling in love 


ny more than can the audience, and 
P 


of apparently accidental meetings 
lispleasure of his congregation and 


from prayer meeting, at which all the 


ssembled, to seek for Babbie in the 
he believes she is being worried by 
mngregation, Rob Dow. This Rob 
whom Mr. Dishart has befriended 
ind some very good acting is done 
weett, who fills this rdle. Mr. Ede- 
inister, has a role difficult to fill, 


f serious comedy. He wins the 


the audience when deciding between 


neeting and Babbie, and in other 
Miss Adams is, as she was intended 


of the play. In the wood, when 


f being taken by the soldiers, she de- 


. 


Vr. Dishart’s wife, and as he does 





j 
: 
} 
‘ 
. 
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Photo by Aimée Dupont. 
JULIA ARTHUR, 





IN “A LADY OF QUALITY.” 


not, to his own intense surprise, deny it, they 
are married in accordance with the Scotch law. 
They do not think of this until the end of the 
play, and the discovery by Lord Rintaul that this 
s so brings out some fine acting. As the gypsy 
maiden, nothing more bewitching and lovable 
than Miss Adams can be pictured. Her chief 
charms are her modesty and her originality, and 
the expressiveness of her face is wonderful. She 
is certainly a success in her new departure, and 
‘*The Little Minister’’ will undoubtedly play to 
well-filled houses. 
SOL SMITH RUSSELL. 

Like Maude Adams and ‘The Little’ Min- 
ister,’? Sol Smith Russell and ‘‘A ‘Bachelor’s 
Romance’’ furnish an excellent and appropri- 
ate combination of actor and play. They seem 
1o have been made for one another, and both 
acquit themselves very well. The actor is good, 
and the play, written by Martha Morton, is 
good. ‘‘A Bachelor's Romance’’ treats of a 
middle-aged man who falls in love with a young 
girl, unconsciously at first, and who, when he 
awakes to the fact, puts aside his desire of win- 
ning her because he thinks it is useless, and 
does all he can to help another suitor much 
younger than he. After awhile the bachelor dis- 
covers that his own love is reciprocated, and he 
forthwith marries the young girl. Although this 








theme is not exactly new, it has been treated by 
Miss Morton in an original and highly pleasing 
manner. It is, on the whole, a delightful com- 
edy. Mr. Russell is excellent as the bachelor, 
bringing out all the delicacy and subtlety the 
character calls for. 


JULIA ARTHUR. 


Julia Arthur, who is presenting Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett’s ‘‘ A Lady of Quality’’ in various 
cities, is an actress of charming personality and 
spotless character. Her face is of an Oriental type, 
depicting at a glance power, nervous force and 
intelligence. She has always taken life and her 
stage work as more than an occupation. It has 
been a sleepless ambition, and that has consti- 
tuted her success. She isa brave woman. She 
faces the world and fights her battle alone. She 
earned her position without the aid of influence, 
and is proud of the fact that she had to struggle 
for all she attained. As a woman she is differ- 
ent from many others in the profession. She 





4 


a 


4 
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AMELIA BINGHAM. 


APPEARING IN “* NATURE.” 

never talks about the stage when away from it. 
‘‘Tf an actress,’ she says, ‘‘is never herself, 
but lives as an assumed character, she will soon 
become little more than a confirmed poseuse, an 
affected creature who, never being natural, can- 
not expect to be ready to take on with fresh and 
vigorous spirit a decided character. She must 
have herself under such control that she can 
adapt herself to fit the part she assumes. She 
must possess the ability which will come to her 
through experience of being the character, with 
her own personality left out.’’ 








N 
S 
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3 Hy PAGES FOR THE YOUNGER NE 


‘*T say, Madge, there’s a jolly little fir-tree 
over here—just the thing for your Christmas- 
tree,’’ said Tom Granby, a lad of ten, as, boy- 
like, he scrambled up a bank and looked over a 
hedge into a plantation of fir, spruce and the 
like. 

Then he lifted up his five-year-old sister to 
take a peep—Harry, his younger brother, 
mounting up after. 

‘There it is,’’ said he, pointing it out ; ‘‘ just 
the thing, and we might have 
the asking. 


it, perhaps, for 
’Twould save money to have one 
given us—eh, Harry? ’Twould make the fruit 
finer. I'd ask Mr. Crosby if he wasn’t such a 
crosspatch !”’ 

‘It’s a beauty !”’ 
admiringly, and then 


said five-year-old Madgé 





‘I say, here he comes,’’ spoke Tom, under 
his breath. ‘‘ Run and ask him, Madge, if he 
will please give it you; he’d not say ‘No’ to 
such a teeny-weeny as you,”’ said he, setting the 
mite down on her feet and putting her forward. 

And she, with the innocent boldness of a child 
who had seldom been denied any babyish re- 
quest, tripped off to meet the gentleman coming 
up the country lane in the sunshine. He was a 
tall, stern, unhappy-looking, 
with a stick. 


middle-aged man, 


‘* Please, sir, will you dive me a Chismas-tree 


) 
for my merry Chismas? Tom says there’s one 
over there, just the fing,’’ lisped wee Madge, 
stopping before him and looking up into his face. 

‘““Ah! and what may your name be, little 
lady ?”’ asked Mr. Crosby, peering down at her. 

‘Madge. Tom calls me Teeny-weeny, oh, 


so often! but, of course, that isn’t my name,” 
was the answer, giving her head a little jerk, 
which set all her pretty brown curls dancing. 





Madge! Ile had a sister Madge once upon 
a time, long ago, who used to call him Bob, 
and followed him about everywhere, like this 
little one did those brothers of hers spying at 
her up the lane—he and Harry. Now Harry 
was sleeping, a brave young soldier, in a foreign 
grave; and Madge was—— Mr. Crosby came 
back fror is faded dream and asked of the 
child, s ng him silently, with pretty brown 
eyes: ‘‘ And so Bob thinks he can see a tree 
just the t in the plantation ?”’ 

“Oh! not Bob, I said Tom; that’s my big 
brother, and Harry is the other,’’ answered 
Madge, g ing away up the lane at the two 
lads sly! ching down at her. 

‘Tom and Harry—it sounds very like Bob 
and Harry,’’ said Mr. Crosby, half to himself. 
To his w ompanion he said: ‘‘ Well, now, 
suppose | i were to come to-morrow morning, 
at any time, and see my gardener about it? 
Choose any tree you like, and he will plant it 


for you, just ready. What do you say, little 
Madge?’ And the name seemed like music on 
his lips, because of that other little Madge of 
long ag 


‘Oh, thank you, sir! it will be just nice !”’ 


She gave a pleased little jig and tripped away 
to the ti iting for her. 

Mr. Crosby, with a sort of mistiness in his 
eyes, turned in at a side gate into the planta- 
tion. T prattle of a child, very like the 
chime of silver bells, fell on his ear as he 


walked and mused, and out of it rang the 
words, soft and clear— 
‘¢ He wasn’t 
He knit his brows, but it did him good to 
know that the children did not think him what 
the village people said he was: cross by name 


a bit cross.”’ 
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and nature, too. Then he wandered back to his 
lonely house, a wee shadow Madge, as it seemed 
to him, trotting by his side all the way. 

‘*So, little lady, you’ ve come for your tree,”’ 
said he the next morning, crossing the lawn, as 
Madge and her brothers, led a roundabout way 
from the plantation by the gardener, appeared at 
the front of Crosby Hall, as Mr. Croby’s place 
was called. The gardener carried a mite of a fir 
tree, planted in a by no means large tubful of 
earth. ‘‘What made you choose that bit of a 
thing?’ asked Mr. Crosby, pointing at it with 
his stick. 

Madge flushed, as over a fault. 

‘*Well, you see, sir,’’ said Tom, answering for 
her, ‘‘she’s only a teeny-weeny, so she ought to 
have a teeny-weeny tree,’’? with a mischievous 
glance at Madge; ‘‘and beside——’’ Here he 
stopped. 

‘* Yes, my boy, and beside? Finish ; I don’t 
like half-speeches.”’ 

‘* Well, we haven’t got money enough to buy 
things for a very large tree.’’ 

‘*Tom’s only got ten cents and I five cents,’’ 
blurted out Harry, before Tom could screw his 
face into a frown and stop him. 

**?Tisn’t much, but I think we can do it pretty 
grandly with such a jolly tree for nothing,’’ ob- 
served Tom then, as next best to stepping him. 

‘‘And I shall have my Chismas-tree and my 
merry Chismas in two more days. When will 
you have your Chismas-trees and merry Chis- 
mas ?’’ repeating the magic words, as if she loved 
to speak them, said Madge, glancing up at Mr. 
Crosby, who stood toying with her brown curls. 

‘*T shall have no merry Christmas, much more 
a Christmas-tree,’’ was the almost stern reply. 

‘Oh!’ Madge looked first at her brothers, 
and then at her tree admiringly. ‘‘Come and 
have part of mine,’’ spoke the mite, flashing up 
her baby glances coaxingly at him. ‘‘ He may, 
mayn’t he?’’ said she, with a look at Tom. 

‘You shouldn’t say ‘he’; you should say 
‘Mr. Crosby,’ ’’ corrected Tom. 

‘* Yes, sir, come; *twill be a babyish affair ; 
still, mother says Christmas is a time of give- 
and-take, you know, because of the first Christ- 
mas,’’ and Tom gave a confidential nod. ‘‘ Well, 
you're giving us the tree, and we'd like you to 
come and share our fun.’’ And Tom drew him- 
self up as if he’d made a fine speech. 

‘*But who are you? I don’t even know where 
you live !”’ 

‘*Father’s a lawyer in Hilton, only we live 
out here because rent is cheaper. You see, we 
aren’t rich in anything but, but——”’ 


‘* Children ?’’ suggested Mr. Crosby. 

‘“Yes ; we have six younger than me—I’m 
the seventh ; but father says the more the mer- 
rier, because of the love.’’ 

‘‘Love makes Chismas,’’ piped little Madge. 
‘* Have you got any at your home?” 

‘No ’—a very blank ‘‘ No!’ to such a ques- 
tion. 

‘*Then come to my home; we have—oh, so 
much there for everybody !’ 

‘*Thanks, dear; we shall see.’’ So he dis- 
missed the happy young things. 

‘“We have—-oh, so much there for every- 
body !’’ seemed to ring through the lonely house 
in childish tones, as Mr. Crosby paced his din- 
ing-room to and fro, where his sister Madge’s 
step and voice had not made music since she of- 
fended him and went out to the home of another. 
Now that other was dead, and only the home left 
to her and some children. 

‘* A little boy to see you, sir,’’ said a servant, 
peeping in upon him. 

** Ah, show him in.”’ 


ch) 


‘‘Mamma sent you this, sir. This was a 
note, which Tom put into his hand, with a bow. 

‘* Ah, yes, a note asking me to a Christmas- 
tree party,’’ said he, after reading it. 

‘‘Thank you, I will come.’’ So he accepted 
his invitation. 

What a dream of peace —or, rather, of longing 
for peace—was that party to him ; laughing with 
the children over the crackers, wondering over 
the many little articles it takes to deck a 
Christmas-tree, and how tiny tapers will persist 
in going out again and again, even on a Christ- 
mas-tree ; and, last of all, guessing or pretend- 
ing to guess—for he knew the secret well enough 
—who could have sent them each a_ present 
packed in paper from Hilton, which the servant 
brought in just as he was leaving. 

This was Christmas Eve, and on Christmas 
Day followed the return visit of Madge and her 
two brothers to Mr. Crosby ; when that gentle- 
man’s heart was so full of that love which he 
thought dead and gone, and which kept erying : 
‘Madge, come back, come back !’ 

“Oh, who is that pretty girl, Mr. Crosby ?”’ 
asked Madge, as he and his young guests went 
the round of the dining-room, after dinner, look- 
ing at the pictures. 

‘That is my sister Madge,’’? answered Mr. 
Crosby. 

‘* Where is she? Why isn’t she here, and her 
doggie, too ?”’ for the picture-child clasped a dog 
in her arms. 


sé ? 


secause—because I’ ve never asked her here, 

















‘ PLEASE, SIR, WILL YOU DIVE ME A CHISMAS TREE 
FOR MY MERRY CHISMAS?”’ 


and her doggie is dead. I'll show you his grave his young guests were gone, and late that night, 


in the plantation some day,’’ and Mr. Crosby with the Christmas stars peeping in at him, he 
turned his head away. sat down | wrote: ‘‘Come home to me, 

‘*Are you crying about your Madge and her Madge—home to Crosby Hall, and bring the 
doggie ?’’ inquired the tender little soul, slipping young ones ; then we will try to live over the 
her hand into his. ‘‘Why don’t you send for old life in the new—a new life and a new year.”’ 
her back? She’d make you a merry Chismas, And she came back ; what is more, she and 
same as I do in my home.’’ her brother gave wee Madge a third name, the 

The picture-Madge seemed to whisper the sweetest of all—‘‘The Peace-maker’’— which, 


same question to him in the silent room, after the child herself said, was ‘‘a bit of Chismas.”’ 














CHRISTMAS MORNING, 




















AN AMERICAN PRINCESS.* 


By EVELYN 


RAYMOND. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ATTHE FAIRY SPRING 


OvuLeon’s broncho, the West Wind, traveled 
well. Within five minutes after leaving the sta- 
ble he had borne his master well out of the gayly- 
illuminated city into the quiet of the night, and 
the rider looked up to calculate the hour by the 
stars overhead. 

‘* There will be time, ample time,’’ he thought, 
yet urged his steed ahead as if his errand were a 
desperate one. Then he leaned forward and 
whispered in the West Wind’s ear, whereat it 
seemed as if the creature had become endowed 
with human understanding, for he increased his 
pace to actual flight, yet managed to step so 
lightly upon the dirt road that 
his hoofbeats were scarcely 
audible. 

Yet, light as these were, 
there was somebody to listen 
to and be guided by them. 
This was Long Mark—Mark 
Corlear, by rights—a man who 
had heard his full name so 
seldom that he had almost for- 
gotten it; a man who had 
traveled all over the globe, 
and found himself at home in 
every corner of it, but who 
was rather more at home, he 
was wont to admit, among the 
wide stretches of the Pacific 
coast than anywhere else in 
the world. 

For purposes of his own he, 
too, was riding, on that eve- 
ning, over the short-cut trail 
to San’ Paula ranch ; and, be- 
ing the most sociable fellow 
in the world, he heard and 
welcomed the faint sounds 
that told him he was to have 
company on the road. So it 
happened that, when riding at 
fiercest speed, with head bent 
forward and eyes half shut in 
a wicked glee, Coyote Jack 
heard himself suddenly accost- 
ed and the rhythm of another 
animal’s footfalls keeping time 
to the West Wind’s. 


* Begun in the October number. 





‘‘Halloo, friend! Whither so fast ?’’ 
Ouleon re 
had met bef 


gnized the voice. He and its owner 

, and there was no love lost be- 
tween them. He made no response, and dug his 
heels into the broncho’s sides. 

Long Mark caught his breath. 

**Gracious ! don’t ’pear to hanker for com- 
pny. H’m! I won’t bother him, but [ll just 
ride after an’ see who ’tis that’s so glum on a 
night when milk of human kindness, et 
cetera, ought to be a-flowin’ if ever. Ketch ’em, 
Ichabod! Fetch ’em out !’’ 

The gaunt, swift-limbed beast named Ichabod 


*‘“THE UNSUSPECTING OULEON TOOK A PAPER PARCEL FROM THE BREAST OF 


HIS BUCKSKIN \RMENT. 
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A TINY FLAME SHOT UP AND SHE HELD THE BIT OF 

MARK’S FACE.”? 
responded royally. He had been longing to 
stretch his legs at a different speed, and had al- 
ready resented his master’s mooning along over 
a road that offered a fine chance of exercise to 
the old racer. With a little toss of his ungainly 
head he sprang forward. 

‘*Go it, my son! You're about as graceful as 
that there cow in the crockery shop I’ve heern 
tell of, but you get there! Fetch ’em out !’’ 

Ouleon set his teeth and flew forward. His 
quick ear had caught the sounds of the follower, 
and he had chosen solitude. 

‘« Ps-t-t-oop !’? he whispered or whistled, and 
the broncho did his best. 

Long Mark’s blood rose in his veins. Though 
the distance was considerable between them and 
the night only a starlit one, the air was so clear 
and the stars shone with such brilliancy that he 


could distinguish the dim out- 
line of the fleeing horseman, 
and perceive that he was cer- 
tainly running away. 

““H’m! that looks bad. 
What’s he been doing that he 
don’t want to see Long Mark ? 
You bet, Ichy, my son, ’tain’t 
nothin’ very high-toned. He’s 
an Injun. Dern an Injun, 
anyway! If he’d been a white 
man, I’d a-took the hint an’ 
concluded he knew his own 
business same’s I know mine. 
But them snakes! I just guess 
I'll keep up the chase. That 
there yonder beast’s a bronc’, 
Ichy—good, good as they make 
?em; but you, my son—what 
do you say to rememberin’ 
Araby the blest, where you 
first kicked flies off your nozzle 
— eh? Go it—go!’’ 

And Ichabod went such a 
pace that the broncho was 
overtaken with an ease that 
made Ouleon ready to kill this 
tormenting intruder, who whis- 
tled and sang as he came along- 
side, and nonchalantly affected 
to think the whole affair a 
Noche Buena joke. 

“H’m! well, I ’low you 
clipped it right well ; but, you 
see, you ain’t in it! This here 
horse of mine, he’s a globe- 
trotter. He’s tried hoofin’ it 
over every kind of soil old 
mother earth has spread around, and he’s learned 
the trick of each. Nice night, ain’t it? My! 
how the stars shine! Goin’ far—hey ?”’ 

“he,” 

‘*Don’t know as I be, nuther. Did think 
some 0’ clickin’ it over to San’ Pauly. Boss is 
an old friend o’ mine, but—friends! My gra- 
cious! they’re thicker’n blueberries. Got an- 
other livin’ on a ranch—raisins, olives and wal- 
nuts—right over yonder, ’bout ten mile. Hires 
it off the boss, of course. May change my mind 
an’ go there first. Only did think I’d like a 
drink out of Fairy Spring. Know that place? 
Course you do. Everybody in these parts does. 
H’m! that reminds me. Ain’t remembered to 
introduce myself. Never too late to mend. I’m 
Long Mark ; who’re you?” 

The Indian pretended not to hear. He rode 
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forward at the same reckless pace, with down- 
bent head and eyes scanning the ground as if 
searching for traces of something. This angered 
Mark Corlear. He had already recognized the 
other, even as he had been recognized, but he 
did not suggest this till he had stooped and 
glanced into the averted face of his companion. 
“Wm! ex-ackly, Coyote Jack. I thought 
so. He’s too tall a feller to hide his light under 
a bushel. Well, Coyote, you don’t look pleased. 
You look—well, to put it plain—ugly. I ’low 
An’ it would 
rile me to be chased if I didn’t want to be. 
Howsomever, no harm’s done. 
to the spring, 


most of us is when we’re riled. 


Pil just ride on 
an’ then we'll part company. 
How’s everything down your way ?”’ 

Ouleon straightened himself in his saddle, and 
let the West Wind walk. So did Long Mark 
with Ichabod. The Indian watched his chance 
and loped forward again. Mark was with him 
neck and neck. Then Ouleon resigned himself 
to the inevitable with stolid indifference. 

‘€T said how’s everything ?—meaning business. 
Hear you’re making money out of government ; 
clearing off vermin. Well, that’s good. Hope 
the government’ll keep at it till it ’radicates ver- 
min of all kinds—two-legged and otherwise. Say, 
this road’s been improved since I was here last. 
Travel it often?’ 

No.” 

Their horses, themselves well knowing the trail 
and the delicious draught that marked its half 
length, fell into a gentle trot and proceeded ami- 
cably side by side, even if their riders were hos- 
tile, till this trail grew so narrow and so steadily 
upward that only one could pass over it at a time. 
Long Mark took the lead. He was perfectly 
aware that in so doing he exposed himself to the 
treachery of the Indian behind him, but his pur- 
pose was to disarm suspicion and learn by strat- 
egy the other’s errand. 

‘*Strange to me that I seem to know he’s bent 
on some deviltry,’’ he reflected. ‘‘ Yet not so 
strange, nuther. There may be good Injuns, but 
I ain’t never met none—not yet, an’ I’ve trav- 
eled quite a jog, too.”’ 

In a few moments they were at the spring. A 
lovely spot where the trees grew thick and lux- 
urious and the ferns were knee-deep. Long Mark 
threw himself from his saddle with a sigh of de- 
light and face downward amid the bracken, reach- 
ing over the rocky edge of its natural basin to 
drink of the icy water. Then he let Ichabod 
drink, and afterward made room for the others, 
seating himself on a fallen eucalyptus to enjoy 
the beautiful scene. 

Vol. XLIV.— 48. 


‘Queer, ain’t it, Coyote? I can’t never seem 
Purtiest old gal in the 

Purtier even than that there 
folks that you call ‘the princess.’ 


is she?”’ 


to get tired of nature. 
universe, she is 
Tulity of yo 
By the way, 

Ouleon scowled and lifted his dark face from 
the spring where he had been drinking. 

‘*As my race always is! Suffering at the 
hands of yours. Curse it !”’ 

‘“H?m! that depends upon the p’int of view, 
don’t it? I’ve seen a purty considerable of suf- 
fering amongst our sort when some of you red 
‘dander and your underhanded- 
ness up, but—no matter. Seem to keep your 
Still hope to be a ‘ big 
and take a show in the general 
fights down to Washington? That’s what I heard 
about you afore I went to Asia last time.’’ 

‘* What Ouleon, son of the king, hopes or fears 
is nothing to you! One thing only do my peo- 
ple owe to yours. That you, or your forefathers, 
sent your priests among us and taught us the 
speech that means—feelings in your ears. We 
are quick to learn, Long Mark, and we remember 
what we learn.”’ 

‘Good enough ! 


longer. I 


devils got yo 


language good as ever. 
Injun’ som 


Well, Pll not bother you no 
*t talk no such good book lan- 
guage as you an’ your Tulity do; but I under- 
stand ‘feelings’ all the same, and you remember 
that, too. So Ichy an’ Pll jog down hill again. 
Ill travel to San’ Pauly sometime else, but if 
you get there before I do just tell ’em I’m 
a-comin’, too. Good night. Good luck.’’ 

Ouleon heaved a sigh of relief—heaved it a 
trifle too soon, for Mark’s ears were keen, and he 
heard it. He had not, indeed, intended to re- 
treat very far, but to wait and watch for Ouleon’s 
next movem That sigh convinced him, in 
some inexplicable manner, that he had best re- 
main as closely as possible to the spot, and yet 
unseen. How to do this? He knew a way. 

A few rods down the scrub oaks and manzani- 


tas gave him friendly shelter, and into the thick 
of these he forced the obedient Ichabod. Then 


he, too, stooped and whispered in the animal’s 
ear, in the fashion that Ouleon had set some time 
before ; wh 
curred. Ichabod kept on stepping, stepping up 
and down lightly and more lightly, till the sound 
of his hoof-beats was as of a horse retreating fur- 
ther and further away. Yet he did not advance 


immediately, a curious thing oc- 


a pace. 
‘Good boy, Ichy! Smart boy. 


good as an Injun’s. 


Arab trick’s 
Little better, too, sir. Guess 
-Injuned the Injun. Now for the 
l’d feel meaner’n a coyote myself 


we bout out 
next move 
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a-doin’ this if he were anything but a redskin. 
But nothin’s too mean that helps a white man 
understand them! So long.”’ 

He drew a glass from his pocket and fitted it 
to his eye, focussing it through the branches upon 
the Indian, who stood upright in the clear space 
about the spring. Even in that light the glass 
rendered objects visible at a distance. 

The action was none too soon. At that instant 
the unsuspecting Ouleon took a paper parcel from 
the breast of his buckskin garment, and, having 
plugged both outlet and inlet, emptied the con- 
tents of the parcel into the pool of water thus 
formed in the spring basin. Then hestirred this 
with a stick and softly retreating, led his bron- 
cho back behind the eucalyptus trunks. 

‘The rattlesnake ! 
spring !”’ 


He’ s—poisoned—the— 


CHAPTER VII. 
A FRUSTRATED CRIME. 

Tuat horrified cry rang clearly out and ar- 
rested the outstretched hand of the girl, as she 
already knelt beside the pool, sending her star- 
tled to her feet. It reached David Eliot ascend- 
ing the slope at his leisure. 

But it reached, also, the keen-eared, suspi- 
cious Indian, and, as Long Mark bounded from 
his hiding-place, crying, loudly: ‘‘ Don’t drink ! 
don’t touch that water !’’ a bullet sped on its un- 
erring way and the warning ceased with a gasp. 

But it had done its work. David was at his 
daughter’s side before the echo of that shot had 
died away. 

‘* Pat, my darling ! are you 

‘‘Not I, dad! Somebody over there in the 
brush.”’ 

They rushed toward the spot with a mutual 
impulse of aid, and a second shot whizzed by 
them. They paused, fearing either to advance 
or retreat, listening intently. Then they heard 
the crashing of a horse’s feet in the undergrowth, 
beyond, the sound growing fainter with each echo. 

‘* Whoever it is, he is running away !”’ 

The girl’s inference was correct. Ouleon felt 
that he might safely leave his dastardly work 
to its own completion. He had been surprised 
by the nearness to him of Corlear, but he had 
acted promptly. He rapidly calculated now 
that these two against whom he had originally 
plotted would bear the body of the wounded 
man to the spring, to revive him by its waters. 
He did not believe that they could have compre- 
hended fully the warning Mark had given—a 
white man was always slower of wit than his 
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red brother !—and he would be rid of three at 
once. When all was still he would come back 
out of hiding, and plunder the bodies. He would 
not have far to track them. The poison was 
subtle. Where they drank they would fall, and 
where they fell they would die. 

“Ugh! It 


mies !’ 


is well! So perish all our ene- 
’ muttered Coyote Jack, as he retreated. 

But this programme that would have been so 
satisfactory to him was not destined of fulfill- 
ment. 

“The assailant may be running away, but a 
man fell at that first shot !’’ cried Mr. Eliot, hur- 
rying forward. 

In a moment he had reached the faithful 
Ichabod, who had remained stock-still during 
the whole adventure. 

‘Why, Ichy boy! You here? For you are 
Ichy, surely! Though I didn’t know you were 
this side the world !’ 

‘‘Tchabod, dad? Then dear old Mark is 
near. Can it be he who was wounded ?”’ 

ce It 
run. 


must be, since he was never the man to 
I'll look this Way, you that. 
is your master ?”’ 


Ichy, where 


Patience found him presently, nearly stumbling 
upon him in her haste. 

‘Here, dad! Hola !—oh, Hola!’ 

David reached her instantly, and bent above 
the prostrate figure lying face down upon the 
ferns. He gently turned the body over and 
scanned the rugged features. 

**Long Mark, for sure! 
fellow come to this !’’ 

‘*But he isn’t dead, is he, dad? One shot 
wouldn’t kill an old frontiersman like Mark!’’ 

‘*There, stand aside, Pat. 


To see that royal 


Pll carry him out 
into the open—to the spring. I can’t see how he 
is hurt in here, it’s so dark. Fortunately, I have 
a box of tapers in my pocket. Take them and 
light the way.”’ 

While Mr. Eliot lifted the tall, inert figure to 
his own strong shoulders, Patience deftly ex- 
tracted the silver box from her father’s pocket, 
and struck one of the matches on her woolen 
skirt. A tiny flame shot up, and she held the 
bit of wax close to Mark’s face. 

‘Poor, old friend! But he sha’n’t die, dad! 
He shall not—like this. Who could have done 
it? I didn’t know he ever had any enemies. 
He’s always so jolly and kind. I wonder where 
he came from and when. He must have been on 
the way to see us, mustn’t he ?”’ 

‘It seems so. But it’s all speculation. 
you your little drinking cup in your bag?’ 


Have 


(To he continued, ) 











THE LEAP-FROG RACE. 


A LEAP-FROG race is very interesting. It re- dash away—the leaper who clears his objects and 
quires, however, plenty of boys to pose as the reaches the winning tape first being the winner. 
objects. Assuming, however, that this is possi- Another good race is the team leap-frog race. 
ble, we will arrange the race to take place in the In this race there should be an equal number of 
playground. leapers—for the purpose of description say six 

If there are six competitors there should also be onaside. They should be arranged in exact par- 
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arranged six rows of objects for them to clear out, allel lines with each other, and assume the posi- 
and when stools, forms, etc., are not available in tions of objects. The last in each team should 
sufficient quantities, nothing better can be ar- toe the mark (see fig. 2), and on the signal being 
ranged than five or six boys for each row. These given should leap over his objects and pass the 
objects should all keep a strap to the same winning post as soon as possible. The next last 
height, and the first object should be a little object should then, as soon as he has been 





lower than the others, the rest gradually increas- cleared, run off and do likewise, then the next 
ing in height until the last object stands erect should follow suit, until all have cleared their 
with head bent forward. objects ; the final boys, having nothing to clear, 
The leapers should then toe the mark (see should make off for the winning tape. The team 
fig. 1), and on the signal being given should who all reach the tape first to be the winners. 


BABY LOVERS. 


By HARRIET KENDAI 


‘Kiss me, Dollie,’’ Bobbie said, Years have gone: the blue-eyed sprite 
For I love you.’’ Red lips met, Is a woman. sobbie, too, 
Like twin rosebuds that were wed, A great big man, and he can fight 
Ere the summer sun had set. \s the great big soldiers do. 
‘Bobbie, I will marry you, He is tall, with manly brow ; 
When you are a great big man ; He has fought in far-off lands. 
If you are a soldier, too, ‘Dollie, do you love me now?” 
[ will love you all I can.” \s he takes her trembling hands. 
Then a bird sang ‘‘ Do it! do it!’ (tweet) And the world is all aglow, 
And the sunflowers glanced aside \s her sweet eyes answer ‘ Yes!’ 
As they kissed. The bird sang ‘‘ Sweet!’ For the birds their story know, 
To the little promised bride. And the stately sunflowers guess. 


Faithful hearts, these baby lovers ; 
Faithful still as in the past ; 
Faithful till the green earth covers 

Bobbie—Dollie, at the last. 
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Wuie it is true that to the book-lover all seasons are 
his own, when the holidays come anew to us we turn 
as a last and most satisfactory resort to our well-laden 
book table for an answer to the vexatious questions of 
what to do and what to give. 

If in ordinary times ‘“‘of making many books there 
is no end,’’ what shall we say to this season which is 
surely the publishers’ harvest, their showing of their 
abundant and well-ripened fruit? And which is as 
much of a feast to the fine palate of the mind as were 
those sumptuous banquets in Nero’s house of gold to 
the fashionable nobles of his time. Nor need the dis- 
criminating reader be less ata loss than was the Roman 
emperor for variety and delicacy of viands. No 
mecidal feast is this, but one in which full and 
stant realization is given to all anticipation. 

There never has been a time in all history when 
literature has occupied such a high tableland of im- 
portance and general interest as it does to-day. 

However much one may cavil at the multiplicity of 
books, he yet must admit that in both prose and po- 
etry we have many volumes that are not alone of 
transient interest, but of merit sufficient to guaran- 
tee their being handed down to the generations of 
men who are to succeed 

The varied tastes of men and women regard to 
things in general are as diversified as their physiog- 
nomy. But when it comes to a question of books, 
there is variety sufficient to satisfy both young and 
old, mature or immature, the wise or the simple, 
practical or sentimental, the lover or the cynic. In- 
deed, no matter what the want or fancy of the reader 
may be, the book has already been made to satisfy it, 
and what a subtle, indirect, and yet personal message 
they may be made to convey to the recipient of quick 
understanding and sympathetic insight. 

How true it is that ‘‘a book is a strong tower—nay, 
a very church, with angels lurking 
as if they were so many niches.’’ 

‘© 

A book on the subject which Arlo Bates has chosen 
for his latest volume, ‘‘ Talks on the Study of Litera- 
ture ’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is one of such use, 
helpfulness and inspiration, that we could wish that 
there might be more of like character. 

In the chapters on the classics, and on books, new 
and old, he has covered much the same ground as did 
Frederic Harrison in his most valuable paper on the 
“Choice of Books,’’ and while his message may not 
come to us with the confident’ conviction that does any- 
thing in regard to the literary world said by Harrison, 
we still have to remember that Arlo Bates is only a 
skirmisher in the field of literature where Frederic Har- 
rison has spent almost a lifetime. Indeed, I think 


Bar- 
in- 


among the leaves, 





the highest praise to compare him and his purpose to 
so able a man. 

Too many books cannot be written that will urge us 
on to the gold fields of the highest art in literature. 
After giving us numberless definitions of the meaning 
of the word “literature,’’ and seemingly dissatisfied 
with all of them, Prof. Bates very pertinently says : ‘‘If 
we cannot satisfactorily define our art, we at least are 
aware how it enriches and ennobles the life of every 
human being who comes within the sphere of its wide 

pile * 
and gracious influence. ob 


To read of the well-known books that are re 
us all through these 
our minds, 


called to 
essays is to enjoy them anew in 
and to re-echo heartily such sentences as this : 
‘Greatly is he to be pitied who is not able to lose him- 
self in the enchantment of books.’’ ‘‘The appreciative 
reading of a really great book is a profound emotional 
experience. There is no surer measure of what you are 
than the extent to which you are able to rise to the 
heights of supreme books ; the extent to which you are 
able to comprehend, to delight in, and to revere the 
masterpieces of literature.”’ 

No admirer of Robert Browning can fail to be pleased 
with the verdict expressed in regard to ‘‘ The Ring and 
The Book,’’ which to have read, ‘‘ to have gone to the 
heart of it * * * isto have lived through a spirit- 
ual and emotional experience of worth incalculable.’ 

The chapter on fiction is one of interest and signifi- 
cance. In reference to its influence on youthful read- 
ers the author says: ‘“‘I do thoroughly believe that 
sound and imaginative fiction is as natural and whole- 
some for growing minds as is the air of the seashore or 
the mountains for growing bodies.”’ 

b 

But however valuable and inspiring we may find 
these ‘‘Talks”’ to be, there are some points on which 
the thoughtful reader, the reader with well-defined 
ideals, will take issue. For instance, when we see the 
statement in the beginning of Chapter IV. that ‘‘ the de- 
sire to fathom the meaning of life is the most constant 
and universal of human longings,’’ we involuntarily 
add an unexpressed interrogation point. But Prof. 
Bates may mean this only from a literary standpoint. 
Again he seems to us a veritable iconoclast when he 
tries to show us flaws in Mrs. Browning’s much loved 
and always admired ‘‘Sonnets from the Portugese.”’ 
Has not one of our great pulpit orators passed the per- 
fect comment on these when he declares them to be 
‘‘the finest expression of love ever written by woman 
to man, as are Michael Angelo’s sonnets to Vittora Col- 
onna the finest written by man to woman.’’ And when 
the author walks further in the delightful paths of lit- 
erature down to our present day, I am 





more 


only 











TALKS ABOUT 
amazed when, in referring to Walter Pater’s ‘‘ Marius 
the Epicurean,” 


he says ‘‘ it is not a message spoke 
the heart 


of mankind.”’ 


I wonder how many of Prof. 
Bates’s readers possessing true literary taste will agree 
with him in this opinion. 

How many of us, when speaking of the real value of 
this book, will not be ready to quote Arlo Bates’s 
own words against himself that this must be “ largely 
a question of what is one’s responsiveness to litera- 
ture’? If, in reality, the reading of this story of the 
epicurean left our author “cold and unmoved,”’ I can 
only feel that in him was a lack of true responsive- 
ness to one of the finest notes that 
in prose 


has been reached 
Indeed, there has been 

Pater’s thoughts in 
his book are expressed with such firmness, such pre- 
cision, that they constitute one of the most valuable 
contributions to the literature of this 
the nineteenth century. obs 


of the present time. 
no more sincere prose written. 


latter end of 


In the consideration of the work of an author whom 
we have learned to like, we are apt to read the new 
book with a backward glance upon those which he 
has already given us, and which live in our mind. 
We look at the new through the perspective of the 
old, and before we have read a word we feel sure of 
our perfect entertainment. With no author does this 
come more clearly to me than when I follow Bret Harte 
into those old days of which he has made an epic pe- 
riod of the history of the West. I greet the ‘‘ Three Part- 
ners,’’ Bark 
hearted boy 


er, the open-handed, enthusiastic, honest- 
; Stacy, the matter-of-fact, practical man of 
; and Demorest, quiet and self-contained, with 
his hint of a life with a “ past’’ and suffering 
with old friend Jack Hamlin, that fascinating 
blackleg, who, if his ways are at times devious and 
open to criticism, makes you shut your eyes to them 
for very friendship’s sake. 


business 


: along 
our 


A thorough paced villian 
is Horncastle, alias ‘‘ Steptoe,”’ 


feeling of 


whom we can hiss witha 
conscious rectitude. And Dick Hall, the 
drunkard, facetiously nicknamed ‘‘ Alky Hall,’’ we re- 
gard with both sympathy and contempt. But how con- 
vey the atmosphere of Bret Harte’s stories ? [Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co. ob 


However much the style and taste in fiction may 
change, the historical novel continues to hold its own. 
The old plea for a “‘ true story’’ finds here its echo, for 
the motif, at least, is founded on events which actually 
transpired, and were thrilling in their importance 
Among these, the one which has awakened the most 
interest and comment is the last book from the pen of 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, ‘‘ Hugh Wynne: 
Century Co 


Free Quaker’”’ 
which, after much heralding, is at last 
given tous in book form. While I am disposed, as a 
rule, to discredit a book which is hailed, before publi- 
cation, as one of the greatest novels of the day, in this 
case all the praise, and more, is well merited. The book 
can take high place among the few great historical nov- 
els of America by an American, and may well be read 
as an adjunct to Fiske’s ‘‘ American Revolution.” 

Following somewhat in this line is the 
Augusta Campbell Watson, ‘‘ Beyond the City Gates’ 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.), inasmuch as she has chosen for 
its locale an historical background. 


There is a charm about this story of the early days in 


story by 
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New York, w 
Dutch 
doubt, 


language spoken was more often 
than | a charm as bright as were, no 
the Freida, daughter of the rich 
farmer who s d his long clay pipe far beyond the 


city gates—far ed—about where Cooper Union now 
stands! And *Twas a wilderness, with lurk- 
ing Indians a hap, hostile French. There were 
wheels then, t it they spun flax and not ‘‘cen- 
turies.”’ Yet ently, a maiden’s heart does not 


change, as do 


loved in the 


r Freida of the voluminous skirts 
which is also the new, new way. 
ippens, ‘‘he,’’? Adriaen de Witte, 
patroon with much pride and pos- 
too worthy of that love, consorting 
| pirates, in league with the redoubt- 
nself, and a gamester and drinker 
of strong liquors. But, as sometimes happens in real 
life, his true cl 
pretty Freida 
ation of the pat 


And, as many 
though neplhx 
sessions, was 

with blacklegs 
able Captain K 


er is shown before he marries the 
finally awakens to an appreci- 
vaiting and devotion of Morris. 
eh 


% 
In “A Sold Manhattan ’(D. Appleton & Co.) 


Joseph A. Alts ! is made a very readable tale of 
the adventures Edward Charteris, lieutenant in the 
regiment of R \rmnericans, during the siege of old 


Quebec and the stirring events of that time. Through 

ilenty of sentiment, making the 
ind war, the whole handled in 

ggest Gilbert Parker’s most popular 
The Mighty.” 


+ 


the pen of 


the pages we 
usual mixture 
such a way as tos 
story, “The Se = 


The last b 
Robert I “ 


ners ), which 


that 
Stevenson, ‘‘St. 


master of ro- 
Ives’’ (Serib- 
now completed by 
i¢ author’s notes. The story was 
p-daughter and amanuensis, Mrs. 
vhich brought the tale within sight 
of its conciusi the remainder being known, in out- 


mance, sia 


nfinished, is 
Quiller-Couch | tl 
dictated to his 


Strong, to a p 


line, to Mrs. 8 It is full of the quick action and 
intense interest which Stevenson excelled, and in 
the opening « rs one is reminded by the grim 
tragedy of tl bloody scenes in ‘‘The Wreckers,’’ 
though, further t lacks nothing of sympathy and 
pathos. The iar charm and inimitable style of 


Stevenson’s w maintained throughout, though 
teresfing is the tale itself that one 


reat literary merit except in retro- 


so buoyant ar 
does not noti 


spect.‘ Vise: t Anne’’ is as much at home in the 
gentle art of 1 ve as he is in the sterner art of 
war, and thi oth his light-heartedness and 


‘ devil-may- endears him to the reader 
says himself ‘‘I am searcely 
ff a very melancholy man. It is 
racter.”’ 
1 
\ History of the Royal Navy,” 
from the earliest times to the present day, by Captain 
A. T. Mahan, W m Laid Cowles, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and \l-known authorities, has been 
brought out Brown «& Co., of Boston, who 
also publish ¢ Mahan’s ‘‘Sea Power and the 
Future of the : 


imor 
of either sex As he 
drawing the } 


not, indeed, 1 


The first vo 


oul 


| States.’ 


Captain Mahan is now recognized as the leading and 
pre-eminent naval authority and writer of the world, 
and this book, with his others, cannot but form a text 


book for the st naval matters, both of to-day 
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and the to-morrows which are tocome. Nor are they 
of interest to the student alone. No reader of history 
can feel his course complete if it does not include these 
books of Mahan’s, with their tense, grapic descriptions 
and able mastery of the questions with which they deal. 


+ 


Much in this line comes Anthony Hope’s new novel, 
“Simon Dale” (Frederick A. Stokes Co.), a story of 
the time of Charles II., which is in the usual happy 
vein of that author, and both interesting and exciting. 

b 

The strong interest which is being manifested in the 
life of General Robert E. Lee is only another evidence 
of the wiping out and forgetting of those past differ- 
ences which both North and South are leaving to his- 
tory. Linked together as the authors of the life of this 
great general and greater man, issued by Frank Leslie’s 
Publishing House, are the names of Generals O. O. 
Howard, Horatio C. King, T. L. Rosser and many other 
writers of both Southern and Northern sympathies, 
while the ‘whole is edited by the able secretary of the 
Southern Historical Society, R. A. Brock. 

The book gives the early history of the Lee family in 
England and America, and a complete civil and mili- 
tary biography of General Lee, of whom Lord Wolseley, 
commander-in-chief of the British army, said: ‘‘I have 
met many of the great men of my time, but Lee alone 
impressed me with the feeling that I was in the pres- 
ence of a man who was cast in a grander mold, and 
made of different and finer metal than all other men.’’ 
The volume is beautifully gotten up, and is profusely 
illustrated with fine half-tones. 


+ 
Miss Wilkins, in her ‘‘ Jerome, a Poor Man,’’ (Har- 
per & Bros) has cleverly escaped the Scylla of making 
her hero so good a man that he lacks all human 
charm, and, be it said, probability of existence, and 
the Charybdis of portraying a decadent character, 


such as was Hall Caine’s ‘‘John Storm”? for all his 
asceticism. The tragedy upon which the story is built 


is relieved by some very pretty and charmingly told 
love scenes ; but, while making her study of New Eng- 
land life both picturesque and an admirable metaphys- 
ical sketch of humanity, Miss Wilkins has loaded it 
down with a most unnecessary amount of description. 
It is, however, on the whole, a book that will add not a 
little to the author’s reputation. 


+ 


From the same press comes that bright, chatty book 
by Lilian Bell, ‘‘ From a Girl’s Point of View,’’ which 
would not be an inapt bachelor who 
sees not himself; and, as an illustrated gift-book, two 
poems by General Lew Wallace, ‘‘The Wooing of 
Mulkatoon : Commodus. oh 


message to a 


Speaking of gift-books, there is to be a special lim- 
ited edition of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s ‘‘ A Son of the 
Old Dominion ’”’ (Lamson, Wolfe & Co. ), illustrated by 
Henry Sandham, and a “ Calendar” and ‘‘ Year Book ”’ 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. ), compiled under the author’s own 
direction from the writings of Ian Maclaren, and a 
bound collection of that series of delightful little book- 
lets: ‘‘ Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Wom- 
en” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), with portraits of some of 
the women who are talked about. 


FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR 





MONTHLY. 


Cy Warman’s stories are as bright as the rails he 
writes about, and in ‘‘The Express Messenger and 
other Stories of the Rail’’ (Scribners), he has collected 
eleven of his best. The initial tale of the express mes- 
senger, which opens with a vivid description of a 
cloudburst, has the true touch of pathos in it, as does 
that of ‘‘ Wakalona,”’ who the old engineer says was 
‘‘a Pawnee maiden, who was really good to look 
upon.’’ While for good, old-fashioned Indian fights, 
“A Wild Night at Wood River,’ and ‘‘ A Locomotive 
as a War Chariot,’’ would satisfy the most critical ad- 
mirer of Buffalo Bill. ‘‘The Mysterious Message,” in 
addition to its mystery, gives us the love touch with- 
out which few books are complete, and ‘‘ Scrapto- 
mania’’ is the tale of aman who “ had worked and 
prayed that he might be spared the necessity of 
thrashing men, but it seemed a part of his mission 
on earth.”? There is a ‘“‘ go’? and a breeziness about 
these tales, with their quaint humor and slang, that is 
maintained from the first page to the last, and touches 
here and there which show that Cy Warman talks only 
of what he has known and experienced. 


( 


Perhaps the most difficult kind of literature to pass 
an opinion upon is that which is neither good nor bad, 
which merits neither praise nor condemnation. Such 
a book as this is ‘‘ American Nobility,’’ by Pierre de 
Coulevain (Scribner’s). It promises everything in title 
and theme, that of the relations of the sexes, but one 
looks in vain for anything of vital interest. We, asa 
rule, look to a story which has been translated from the 
French, for something, at least, that is intense or highly 
colored, for strong situations or intricate plots. But in 
‘* American Nobility’ Ican find none of these. The 
story moves heavily. There is nothing pious enough 
in it for saints, nor spice enough of wickedness for sin- 


ners, ab 


At last we have the story of the cowboy, not as he 
appears to the imaginative mind of some novelist or 
short story writer, but as he is to those who have lived 
with him, as he is to another member of the fraternity 
of spur and riata. The fault with most writers has been 
that they have pictured him in his all too few hours of 
relaxation from arduous, rough, death-facing work, in- 
stead of, as Mr. E. Hough has done, studying both sides 
of the picture and telling the true story. Mr. Hough 
begins with a short and graphic description of the long 
trail that stretched from Mexico to Canada, and then, 
after contrasting the ranch of the north with-that of the 
south, takes us with him through all the varied experi- 
ences of these men who were, perhaps, the greater 
heroes in that they never considered themselves as 
such. AsI closed the book, ‘“‘ The Story of The Cow- 
boy :’’ (D. Appleton & Co.), it was with a feeling of re- 
gret that it is a story of the past and not the present, of 
men who are soon to become, if they are not already so, 
but a picturesque memory, driven into the shadowy 
past by changed conditions and barb-wire fences. 

‘*Mifanwy,” by Allen Raine (D. Appleton & Co.) is 
a very pleasing little story of a Welsh singer, a maid 
who wins a man’s love not once, but twice, as simple 
Mifanwy, and again as La Belle Russe, the great 
singer, making it possible for the story, which is a 
book for an idle hour, to end in the old-fashioned way 
of ‘‘ happy ever after.”’ 


, 











TALKS 


An edition limited to twelve hundred and fifty 
signed copies of the “‘ Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyim,”’ 
a paraphase of various translations, by Richard Le 
Gallienne (John Lane) is, without doubt, since Fitz- 
gerald’s, the best version of the poems of this im- 
mortal Oriental yet offered to the reading public. The 
same publisher also announces that unique book 
which one condemns and yet at the same time can- 
not help liking, ‘‘ The Quest of the Golden Girl,’’ by 
Richard Le Gallienne, and its humorous parody which 
follows closely the name and style of both book and 
author, ‘‘The Quest of the Gilt-edged Girl,’ by 
‘**Richard de Lyrienne.”’ 

+ 


Charles Macomb Flandrau, in ‘“‘ Harvard Episodes ”’ 
(Copeland & Day), “has in a series of short, vivid 
sketches, drawn the modern ‘ Harvard Man’ 
not as he has been, or ought to be.”” Rudyard Kip- 
ling has written a strong story of life at the other 
end of New England society, among the Gloucester 
fishermen on the Grand Banks, in his first American 
novel ‘‘ Captains Courageous.” (Century Co. ) 


+ 


The author of ‘‘ Lunar Caustic,’’ Charles H. Robin- 
son (F. Tennyson Neely), is evidently 
men 
of everything 


as he is, 


one of those 


who see nothing but the common, prosaic side 
It is a collection of what he evidently 
considers terse, scintillating bits of wisdom, arraigning 
the foibles of mankind; occasionally striking the 
mark, as when he says: ‘‘ There are men who pride 
themselves on never having been inside a church. It 
never occurs to them that churches may have some 


pride also.” of 


The latest of the series of the ‘ Library of Useful 
Stories’’ (D. Appléton & Co. ), is ‘‘The Story of Germ 
Life,’”? by H. W. Conn, and ranks well with the others 
of these instructing and interesting books. Everyone 
is now supposed to be more or less familiar with the 
germ idea of life, and to those who are not, this little 
book gives a clear and succinct treatise upon “‘ bacteria 
and their importance in the world, including not only 
their well-known agency in causing disease, but their 


even greater importance as agents in other natural 


phenomena.” + 
¢ 


The book with a well-defined purpose grows more 
popular every day. Of this kind is ‘“‘ Henry Cad- 
aver,’ by H. W. Bellsmith, which deals with the 
much-agitated subject of the conflict between labor 
and capital. The author, in the form of a novel, re- 
hearses the many sides and features of this timely 
question, and finds the answer to it in the proposed 
establishment of a commonwealth of co-operative in- 
terest. To all who are alive to the importance of these 
questions the book is one which will furnish them 
with many thoughts and, perhaps, some new sugges- 


tions. oh 


The question of interior decoration is one which 
grows in importance along with the increase of our ed- 
ucation in art. To those looking for hints or sugges- 
tions for the embellishment of their homes, the ‘‘ Man- 
ual of Art Decoration,”’ by J. F. Douthitt, will prove a 
valuable handbook. It is full of directions of not only 
how, but also with what to furnish a room in order to 


ABOUT THE 


NEW BOOKS. 
carry out the true artistic arrangement. There are nu- 
illustrations, both in black-and-white and 
colors, of the r’s ideas, and a glance at them 
makes one more enthusiastic than ever ‘over antiques, 
curios, tapestries, and bric-d-brac in general. 


b 


book which requires no review, ex- 
read it as a guide, and take into our 
teaches—The Book. 

Yet, if the words and meaning be always the same, 
there is a difference in the way in which they are 
presented to us. We have become so accustomed to 
the conventional, and often misleading, Biblical pic- 
tures, that it is with a sense of relief that one finds an 


merous 


auth« 


Then there is 
cept as we eacl 
hearts the lessons it 


illustrated Bible in which the advantages of modern 
research and modern art are used to their fullest ex- 
tent. Such a is published by the Frank Leslie 


Publishing Hous 

ginal references 

‘‘ self-pronouncing 
The engravings 

dred, graphical 

ond to the print 


messages. 


with a full concordance and mar- 
d the very unique feature of being 


of which there are some eight hun- 
illustrate the text, and are but sec- 
their conveyance of the Divine 

“b 
‘*Tnnocence Abroad,’’ ‘‘Tom 
Finn,’ “Joan of Are,’’ and 
ns which he has woven about our 
hearts, spins another golden thread of interest to link 
Mark Twain,’’ it must be one, in- 
ver known the witchery of his style, 
t awakened by the mere announce- 


When the author of 
Sawyer,”’ ‘‘ Huckleberry 


the many other s] 


us to the name of 
deed, who has I 
whose interest is 1 


ment. 
The thread this time is called ‘‘ Following the Equa- 
tor’’ (The Amer Publishing Co. ), and isa narrative 


ls around the world, and in it this 
humorists not alone fully sustains 
ght, sparkling wit, unique sayings 
and laughable i but adds to it. 

The sub-titles of the book will give a good idea of its 
contents : ‘‘ This World of Ours as Seen by Mark Twain,” 
‘Forty Thousand Miles of Fun by Sea and Land,” 
“Through the P: ,”? “* Hawaii,” “‘ Australia,” ‘‘ New 
Zealand,”’ ‘‘Cey ‘Fiji Islands,’ “India,” ‘ In- 
dian Ocean,” ‘South Afrjea,’’ ‘“ Pudd’nhead Wilson’s 
New Calendar Mas “Acute Observations, Hu- 
morous Stories, Droll Anecdotes, Clever Witticisms, 
Characteristic Descriptions of Countries, Scenes, Inci- 

es,’ ‘Impressions of Strange Peo- 


of his recent trave 
greatest of Ameri 
his reputation for bi 


ents, 


ims, 


dents and Advent 
ples, Customs and 7 

Fun is not the 
mingled with it is a1 
keen insight into 
men in the different 

Speaking of it, M 
it for any book I hav 
easy person to pleas 
heartily concur 
devoid of that dir 
humor. 

Were it necessar 


ngs. 

nly thing in these pages, as inter- 
uugh-and-ready philosophy and a 

| description of the conditions of 

parts of the world. 

irk Twain said: ‘‘ I wouldn’t trade 
ever written, and Iam not an 
And the reader who does not 

this opinion’ must certainly be 

ly human attribute, a sense of true 


to add any attractions to the book 
the want would fully supplied by the names of 
A. B. Frost, Dar urd, Peter Newell, B. W. Cline- 
dinst, Frederick Dielman, F. M. Senior and others, as 
the illustrators. A portrait in photogravure of the 

mntisplece. 


author makes the 
I. FREDERIC THORNE. 
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More-bIp curiosity is a dangerous foe to the pocket- 
book when carried into an auction-room. 


+ 


Often religious repentance is really convertible with 
apprehension for the future after death. 


+ 


A true woman’s love is mute 
And inviteth not pursuit, 
Having honor for its root. 


+ 
words ; that of France, of 
phrases. In English the epigram is cumbrous, but in 
Paris it is light artillery resounding in “club,” 


and street. dp 


A gastronome writes that the coquetry of a French 
woman is to life what oil is to salad. and adds that to 
her a kiss without a mustache above it is like a plov- 
er’s egg without salt. ob 


‘My belief gains infinitely after the moment in which 
I have convinced someone of it,’’ said the philosopher, 
Novalis; but the more satisfaction comes to the man 
who is truthfully able to say to another ‘‘ Didn’t I tell 


you so ?’’ 4. 


Whenever may from the top of a sky-scraper 
look down upon a great city, if he could only see all 
of its misery rising up like a fine mist from the souls 
many kings, and awful sight it 
would be ! 


Ours is a language of 


salon 


one 


what a weird 


+ 


The English cook excels all system ; in 
France, in small savory dishes ; in Germany, at smak- 
ing every material of food go as far as it is humanely 
possible ; but in the United States the 
excels in wastefulness. 

+ 


Fate! It is at once athing anda word; a terrible 
reality ; a yoke of iron of which we ourselves are the 
doomed artificers ; and at the same time, a convenient 
expression beneath which lurk concealed our short- 
sightedness and faults. ob 


History gives sixty-eight sentimental 
emperors and kings whom it chronicles. For instance : 
Charles VIII. of France had the alias appellation of 
“the affable?’ Phillippe I. of Frauce, that of ‘the 
amorous ;’’ Alphonse XI. of Leon and Castile, ‘‘ the 
avenger ;’’ Vicor Emanuel, Ré etc., ete. 
Many potentates are ranked by history under the same 
alias. Eight are ‘‘ good,’’ 
are ‘ conquerors,” 
** fat.” 


of so 


others in 


average cook 


surnames to 


galantuomo, 


forty-one are ‘‘great,’’ seven 
‘“ecruel,’’ two “ fair,’? and four 


3ut none was surnamed “the happy.” 


two 


An aged New Jersey clergyman, having been asked 
by a young preacher just licensed for a bit of advice in 
his calling, said, laconically: ‘‘ Doall the good you can, 
to all the people you can, in all the ways you can, and 
as long as you can.”’ It wasause of can thet would 


cure cant. ob 


A Parisian may be called the refined Athenian, and 
the Londoner a Roman in the rough. Between mon- 
sieur and squire there is the difference between butter- 
fly and bumble-bee ; the one fluttering from flower to 
flower for pleasure, and the other buzzing in the same 
way on business. Perhaps the word buz is derivative 

ss 
year of relief from political con- 
High winds cease to belly the sails or shriek 
through the cordage of the ships of state. 
dearth of candor and of the glut of slander ; 
villification or of disdain on a party side to admit any 
merit in the other. Furled will be for a time the noble 
flag of economy and stilled the keep-step to the hand- 
organ tune of reform. ob 


In a grace before meat few would expect to hear 
sarcasm, but it is recorded that Cotton Mather, while a 
guest at a New England inn where, when he and others 

sat down to breakfast and saw what the menu dis- 
played, he was requested perfunctorily by the landlord 
to ask a blessing. After a quizzical look up and down 
the provisioned table he simply said, ‘‘ Lord, we ask 
for Thy mercy on these vittals.”’ 


b 


At man’s end of life probably the most regretful 
thought he has concerns waste — wasted affections, 
wasted time, wasted social employment, wasted energy, 
wasted words, wasted intentions, and wasted oppor- 
tunities. Then, however, regrets come too late. Every 
new beginner at the game of life should, therefore, 
promise himself to train his mind and his pursuits 
against increasing the varied wastes of existence. It is 
waste not waist that most needs a regulating corset. 

sd 

my sad masters, need more real cheerful- 
among us? Are we not becoming a grave gener- 
ation? Why shall not some cheerful millionaire endow 
an academy wherein to teach and acquire cheerfulness, 
and confer degrees in it—where the cultivation of 
How 
How much 
sunshine rade brings into the atmos- 
phere of life shadowed with care. By all means, let us 
have such an academy with some delightfal Vicar of 
Wakefield as its president, and a merry spinster aunt 
as its housekeeper. 


from business. 


And now a coming 
tests, 
Now fora 
or of lusty 


Do we not, 
ness 


cheerfulness shall receive sole and especial care ? 
popular in a family is its cheerful member. 


the cheerful com 
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